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7-1-34 

From  Bill  Lyons  ^^  . 

SOUTHERK  ILLIN0I3  UNIVERSITY  'O  (c 

Carbondalc,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  July  1  —  The  John  Nuveen  &  CoT?.pany,  Inc.  of  Chicago,  v;as  lov 
bidder  for  the  purchase  of  $4,000,000  in  revenue  bonds  for  construction  of  a 
University  Center  (student  union)  building  at  the  Sdwardsville  cai-ipus  of  Southern 
Illinois  University,  The  federal  Housing  and  Hone  Finance  Agency  purchased 
$1,500,000,  the  balance  of  the  issue,  v;hich  totalled  $5,500,000. 

Bids  vieicQ   opened  at  a  meeting  of  the  University  board  of  trustees,  held  in  the 
Prudential  Plaza  builrUng  here  today*        ^^f\ 


ig^v 


The  average  interest  rate  on  the  bonds,  naturing^ver  a  span  of  30  years,  was 
3#7  per  cent.  They  vrfLll  be  retired  vjith  proceeds  from  student  fees,  cafeteria  and 
concession  revenues. 

Proceeds  froni  the  bond  sale  vjill  build  a  University  Center  (student  union) 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  new  Edwardsvillc  canpus,  to  serve  various  student 
activities  and  to  provide  lounge  and  dining  facilities.  The  air-conditioned 
building,  located  on  sloping  terrain,  \7ill  be  two  stories  plus  basement  on  the 
Central  I'lall  and  three  stories  high  on  the  dovm-hill  side.  Dining  facilities  v;ill 
be  sufficient  to  servo  5,000  people.  The  exterior  vTill  be  brick,  pre-cast  concrete 
panels  and  solar  gray  glass  in  aluminum  f raring. 

Construction  contracts  were  awarded  llay  2G  and  occupancy  of  the  building  is 
scheduled  for  the  Fall  terra,  1966. 
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7-1-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  ,  July  1  —  Appointment  o...  Elmer  J.  Clark  of  Indiana  Jtace 
College  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  Southern  Illinois  University  was 
announced  here  today  by  the  SIU  board  of  trustees.  The  appointment  headed  a  list 
of  faculty  changes  affecting  both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses. 

Dean  Clark,  head  of  the  department  of  graduate  studies  at  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
institution,  since  1955,  has  also  served  for  several  years  as  an  accreditation 
examiner  for  the  North  Central  Association.  The  45-year-old  native  of  Michigan  and 
World  War  II  veteran  received  his  degrees  from  -ihe  University  of  Michigan.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  technical  papers  and  has  a  book  in  preparation,  "Incroduction 
to  Educational  Research."  His  duties  with  Southern  will  start  Sept.  1. 

Six  other  appointments  in  the  rank  oiJ  full  professor  were  approved,  including 
three  short-term  contracts  with  distinguished  scholars. 

Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  former  governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  chancellor  of  the 
university  there,  head  of  the  planning  department.  New  York  City  Planning  Commission 
and  under  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  spend  the  spring, 
summer  and  fall  quarter  of  1965  on  the  Carbondale  campus  as  research  professor  of 
government.  Prior  to  his  government  service  he  was  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Art  of  Politics"  and  many  other  books. 

Ikua  Chou  will  join  the  government  department  for  the  1964-65  academic  year  as 
visiting  professor.  Educated  in  China,  he  has  been  a  professor  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary, 

Erich  Wellner,  who  received  his  doctorate  from  Philipps  University,  Marburg, 
Germany,  will  serve  during  i:he  academic  year  as  professor  of  foreign  languages. 
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Continuing  appointments  to  Southern's  faculty  were  awarded  to  William  D.  Gray 
as  professor  of  botany,  Campbell  VJ,  Pennington  as  professor  of  geography  and 
Fred  W.  Voget  as  professor  of  anthropology. 

Gray  and  Pennington  will  serve  at  the  Carbondale  campus.  Gray  has  a  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State 
University.  Pennington  has  the  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  California  and  comes 
here  from  the  University  of  Utah.  Voget,  a  native  of  Salem,  Ore.,  and  with  his 
doctorate  from  Yale,  will  serve  at  the  Edwardsville  campus  beginning  v;ith  the  fall 
quarter  of  1965. 

Five  associate  professors  and  three  assistant  professors  were  added  to  the 
continuing  staff.  Administrative  appointments  included  Edmund  C.  Hasse,  &   former 
member  of  the  University's  information  service  staff,  to  be  assistant  director  of 
information  service  at  the  Zdwardsville  campus.  He  succeeds  Raymond  J.  3pahn,  who 
resumes  full  time  teaching  as  an  associate  professor  in  the  Humanities  Division, 

Five  changes  in  department  chairmanship  V7ere  approved.  Robert  D.  Faner  will 
head  the  English  department;  Elbert  Hadley  will  be  acting  chairman  of  the  chemistry 
department;  Ernest  A.  Kurmes  will  serve  as  acting  chairman  of  forestry;  Maurice  Ogur 
will  become  chairman  of  microbiology;  and  Charles  Snyder  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
Sociology, 
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NEW  SIU  DEAN— Elmer  J.  Clark  is  the  nev;  dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
at  Southern  Illinois  University,  A  native  of  Michigan  he  has  been  dean  of 
graduate  studies  at  Indiana  State  College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind,,  since  1955.  He 
is  45  years  old  and  a  veteran  of  World  War  11, 
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7-1-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CHICAGO, ILL, ,  July  1  —  Policy  statements  affecting  both  campuses  were 
approved  here  today  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  board  of  trustees.  The 
board  met  in  Chicago  to  expedite  sale  of  $5,500,000  in  revenue  bonds  zo   finance 
construction  of  a  University  Center  building  on  the  new  Edwardsville  campus. 

The  board  signed  a  resolution  initiated  by  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Highways  which  proposed  a  partnership  betv/een  the  department,  Jackson  County,  City 
of  Carbondale  and  the  University  to  develop  a  comprehensive  transportation  plan  for 
the  Carbondale  area.  Each  of  the  four  agencies  would  name  a  representative  to  a 
policy  committee  which  in  turn  would  name  a  technical  committee  for  continuing 
study  of  10  factors  affecting  a  transportation  plan.  They  are  economic  factors, 
population,  land  use,  transportation  facilities,  travel  patterns,  terminal 
facilities,  traffic  control  measures,  zoning  ordinances  and  building  codes, 
financial  resources,  and  social-community  value  factors. 

The  committee  approach  would  update  a  1956  study,  known  as  the  Lochner  report, 
of  traffic  conditions  in  and  about  the  city  of  Carbondale, 

A  second  policy  statement  approved  by  the  SIU  board  reaffirmed  its  desire  to 
work  with  a  Religious  Council  for  the  Edwardsville  campus,  representing  several 
church  denominations,  to  the  end  that  a  central  building  be  erected  as  a  focal 
point  for  this  cooperative  religious  ministry. 

The  Religious  Council,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville  Campus,  v;as 
incorporated  not-for-profit  in  1962.  All  religious  groups  seeking  to  carry  on  a 
ministry  on  the  campus  would  be  represented  in  the  central  building,  share  in  the 
expense,  administration  and  use  of  the  building  and  its  facilities,  according  to 
the  resolution. 
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In  other  action  the  board  rejected  a  proposal  by  Wilbur  H,  Gehring,  one  of 
the  defendants  in  land  condemnation  proceedings  for  the  Edwardsville  campus,  in 
which  Gehring  offered  to  give  the  University  40  acres  adjacent  to  the  present 
campus  and  which  he  valued  at  $60,000  if  the  University  would  dismiss  ito 
condemnation  proceedingc  to  acquire  an  additional  200  acres  owned  by  the  defendant. 

In  recommending  that  the  compromise  be  rejected  the  University  administration 
told  the  board  the  entire  tract  is  necessary  to  round  out  total  acreage  deemed 
necessary  for  development  of  the  campus, 

A  proposed  revision  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  statute3--the  book 
of  rules  with  which  the  board  of  trustees  governs  the  University--v7a3  submitted  for 
board  consideration.  The  revision  was  started  nearly  two  years  ago,  at  board 
request,  to  provide  fle::ible  lines  of  communication  and  admins tration  in  the 
multiple-campus,  rapidly  growing  institution,  A  rough  draft  was  made  by  the 
University  Council,  critiqued  at  a  series  of  faculty  meetings,  and  presented  in 
revised  form  to  a  vote  of  the  academic  faculty.   It  was  approved  by  the  faculty. 

The  revision  provides  four  main  lines  of  administration  and  communication-- 
academic  affairs,  business  operations,  student  services  and  area  services.  Each 
would  be  headed  by  a  chief  officer  who  -jould  be  responsible  directly  to  the 
president  of  the  university  and  be  a  part  of  the  central  administrative  organization. 
The  offices  of  vice  president  for  operations  at  the  Carbondale  and  Edxi^ardsville 
campuses  would  be  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  approving  routine  ejipenses  of  the  University  the  board 
awarded  a  contract  for  an  elevated  water  tank  at  the  Edwardsville  campus  to  the 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  on  its  bid  o:.:  $187,450, 
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7-2-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERIT  ILLIMOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  565  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  ior  feature, 
column,  editorial  use. 

A  COUNTRY  CHURCH 
John  v7.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Frequently  and  with  a  tone  of  finality  someone  says  etc,  etc.   "The  day  of  the 
country  clmrch  is   past."  As  proof  tney  call  attention  to  the  deserted  and 
tumbledown  church  buildings  scattered  over  the  countryside.  Many  persons  are 
familiar  with  these  old  houses  of  worship  that  have  lost  or  are  losing  in  the  contest 
with  neglect,  briars,  bushes,  prowlers  and  high  weeds.   Some  will  recall  other 
church  sites  from  which  the  buildings  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Repeatedly  hearing  this  prophecy  of  doom  and  little  else  otherwise,  many 
listeners  conclude  that  the  statement  is  true.  Then  along  comes  something  to  upset 
that  conclusion.   In  fact  two  such  incidents  occurred  recently,  and  on  the  same  day. 
They  also  were  spaced  within  a  mile  of  each  other  beside  the  roadway  leading  past 
the  little  country  store  and  post  office  of  Rose  Bud  in  the  southern  handle  of 
Pope  County. 

Either  of  the  two  churches,  each  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  would  have 
aroused  doubt  that  the  day  of  the  country  church  is  entirely  past.   Combined,  they 
definitely  cause  anyone  to  have  doubts  that  the  country  church  has  passed  or  is 
likely  ^o  pass.   Each  of  these  churches  has  come  through  its  :irst  century  of 
existence  with  alternate  periods  of  progress  and  adversity. 

A  visit  to  the  first  of  these  churches  came  through  the  invitation  of  a  friend 
to  go  with  him  to  the  memorial  services  regularly  held  there  on  .'unday  just  before 
or  after  Memorial  Day.   Incidentally,  an  old-time  basket  dinner,  spread  on  long 
shaded  tables,  is  a  part  of  the  day  and  has  been  since  the  custom  began  more  than 
a  lifetime  ago. 

Ijc  additional  evidence  is  needed  that  the  day  of  the  country  church  is  not 

ended  it  can  be  found  at  St.  Stephens  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  just  east  of  the 
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Rose  Bud  post  office.  Anyone  coming  upon  Lhls  church  for  the  first  time  can  not 
fall  to  be  impressed,  even  amazed  by  its  beauty  and  calm  dignity. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  also  has  observed  its  centennial,  doing  so  in  1957.   It 
really  began  in  1830  when  a  Rev.  Fischer  conducted  services  in  a  log  building  "in 
the  Barnes-Settlement  near  Metropolis,"  when  numerous  German  immigrants  had  come 
to  settle.  Later  records,  about  1840,  show  that  this  group  was  being  served  by  the 
Rev.  George  Schieferdecker  an  itinerant  preacher  from  the  German  settled  portions 
of  Monroe  and  Madison  counties.   In  1857,  after  meeting  somewhat  informally,  for 
many  years,  this  group  was  organized  as  St,  Stephens  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 

After  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  congregation  found  itself  with  antiquated 
and  inadequate  buildings  and  naturally  uith  the  ever  present  problems  of  finance. 
The  future  looked  drear  to  most. 

A  question  naturally  arose.  Should  the  congregation  launch  itself  upon  an 
ambitious  building  and  expansion  program  or  should  it  join  with  those  saying,  ^'The 
day  of  ;:he  country  church  is  past,"  and  give  up?  Some  high  in  the  council  of  the 
church  are  said  to  have  suggested  the  latter  course.   Despite  all  discouragements 
the  congregation  decided  to  build  a  new  church  and  bravely  enter  its  second  century. 
Soon  the  wavering  ones  joined  in. 

With  the  determination,  thoroughness  and  persistence  ascribed  to  those  of 
German  blood  they  went  about  the  task.  A  general  course  of  procedure  was  agreed 
upon.  !Jorking  committees  were  selected  and  given  their  tasks.  Building  plans  were 
considered  and  suitable  ones  selected.  Skilled  and  competent  men  were  chosen  to 
direct  and  advise,  and  the  actual  work  of  building  soon  xvas  under  way. 

Church  members  and  others  made  liberal  cash  donations.   Building  material 
dealers  friendly  to  the  church  gave  it  much,  sometimes  all  of  ihair  normal  profit. 
Skilled  craftsmen  gave  service  and  advised.  All  work  was  competently  and  skillfully 
done.  Mo  slipshod  methods  were  used.  The  best  of  materials  v/ere  used  throughout. 

The  most  amazing  gift  of  all  was  chat  of  ordinary  day  labor  that  totalled  a 
good  20,000  man  hours,  freely  given  by  members  and  friends  of  the  church.  The 
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entire  membership,  men  and  women,  helped  freely.  At  current  vrage  scales  this 
donation  of  labor  amounted  to  about  $50,000, 

The  results  of  their  building  program  are  amazing.   One  finds  a  strictly 
modern  church  building  with  true  architectural  merit,  one  that  would  be  a  welcomed 
asset  in  any  southern  Illinois  city.   It  has  well  arranged  and  ample  facilities 
to  serve  che  spiritual  and  social  needs  of  the  community.   The  chapel  is  impressive 
with  its  colored  glass  windows.  A  round  memorial  window  in  the  end  of  the  nave  is 
a  delight.  The  entire  building  is  faced  v7lth  Georgia  marble. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  Impressive  small  churches  seen  in  a  long  time.  At  that 
it  is  not  so  small,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  about  three  hundred.   The  basement, 
kitchen  and  dini^ng  room  are  ample  for  250  persons.   Without  seeing  it  one  can 
hardly  realize  the  impcesslveness  of  this  church  completed  and  dedicated  in  1963,  it 
represents  an  investment  of  approximately  $7,500  for  each  of  its  200  members. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  two  churchec  mentioned  east  of  Rose  Bud  in  the  Pope 
County  countryside  the  day  of  the  country  church  has  not  passed. 
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7-2-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

ATTENTION:  FARI4  EDITORS 

3 lU  CqUlTTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Farmers  using  some  of  the  recommended  standard  preemergence  herbicides  on 
corn  and  soybeans  planted  after  the  first  week  of  May  probably  are  finding  weed 
control  uas  not  as  good  as  usual  this  year  in  southern  Illinois.   Lloyd  V.  Sherwood, 
Southern  Illinois  University  herbicide  specialist,  told  a  recent  Agronomy  Field 
Day  audience  at  SIU  this  year  demonstrates  that  most  standard  preemergence  herbicides 
need  ac  least  one  inch  of  rain  after  application  and  before  vjeeds  emerge  for 
improved  performance. 

That  is  the  experience  on  .:est  plots  at  the  Carbondale  Agronomy  Research  Center 
operated  jointly  by  SIU  and  the  University  of  Illinois.   Sherwood  says  this  is  the 
first  time  in  five  years  of  experimeofis  at  SIU  that  a  tt/o-weeks  dry  spell  came 
after  the  mid-May  planting  of  corn  and  soybeans.   Only  about  one-half  inch  of  rain 
fell  in  scattered  showers  during  the  period. 

As  a  result  the  best  suited  herbicides,  such  as  Amiben,  Lorox  and  Sodium  PCP 
for  soybeans  and  Atrazlne  and  Lorox  for  corn,  did  not  give  a  good  performance  this 
year.   On  the  other  hand,  some  new  experimental  herbicides  being  tested  performed 
well  under  the  dry  conditions.   Sherwood  advises,  however,  that  more  testing  of 
the  experimental  varieties  will  be  needed  to  observe  their  performance  under  normal 
climatic  conditions  In  the  area  before  they  can  be  recommended  for  general  use. 

Among  this  year's  promising  experimental  herbicides  for  controlling  broadleaf 
weeds  and  grasses  are  Treflan,  CP  31393  and  CP  45592  for  soybeans  and  CP  31393  and 
Limit  for  corn.  None  damaged  the  grain  crop  at  the  recommended  rates  of  application. 

Farmers  need  to  put  emphasis  on  properly  calibrating  the  equipment  with  which 

herbicides  are  applied  to  avoid  over-treating  the  field,  especially  with  the  less 

water-soluble  long-lasting  herbicides,  Sherwood  says.   His  experience  at  the 
Agronomy  Center  shows  that  normal  herbicide  rates  under  the  area's  soil  and  climate 
conditions  results  in  no  soil  residue  problems  for  succeeding  crops.   However, 
over -treatment  may  leave  enough  herbicide  in  the  soil  to  damage  the  succeeding  crop, 
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7-6-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  July       —Col,  George  H.  Blase,  commander  of  the 
3,000-member  Air  Force  ROTC  detachment  at  Southern  Illinois  University  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  received  his  transfer  orders  effective  Aug.  20, 

Col,  Blase,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  assigned  as  director  of  the 
Acro-Space  studies  Institute,  an  activity  under  control  of  the  Air  University 
at  Maxv7ell  Air  Force  Base  in  Alabama. 

He  will  be  succeeded  as  AFROTC  commander  here  by  Lt.  Col,  James  F.  Van 
Ausdal,  who  is  moving  up  to  the  top  post  on  the  staff  at  SIU. 

Col.  Blase,  a  pilot  in  the  Mediterranean  Theater  during  World  War  II  and 
a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict,  said  the  Alabama  move  is  scheduled  to  be 
his  last  assignment  prior  to  retirement,  in  June,  1967. 

Blase' s  wife  is  the  former  Miss  Feme  Johnson  of  Harrisburg.  They  are 
parents  of  five  children. 
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7-6-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERl!  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  July     — L;tai;es  which  meet  taeir  needs  in  vocational- 
technical  education  during  the  1960 *s  will  be  the  ones  leading  the  way  in 
employment  and  economic  growth  in  the  70's,  according  to  a  prominent  national 
vocational  education  figure  serving  as  a  visiting  teacher  at  Southern  Illinois 
University, 

D,M.  Mobley,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Vocational  Association, 
Inc,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Manpower,  told  educators 
attending  an  JIU  conference  Wednesday  (July  1)  that  area  vocational-technical 
training  schools  will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  future  as  each  state 
and  community  evaluates  its  own  needs, 

Mobley  is  at  Southern  to  teach  a  two«»week  course  on  "Federal  Legislation 
and  Evolving  Programs  of  Vocational  Education,"  part  of  a  series  of  classes  on 
new  developments  in  technological  education  offered  by  the  SIU  School  of  Technology. 

By  1970,  Mobley  said,  the  American  labor  force  will  have  grown  so  that  three 
million  young  v;orkers  annually  will  be  added  to  the  job  market.  At  the  same  time, 
employers  v/ill  require  even  greater  technical  training  of  their  workers  than  is 
needed  today.  Many  of  the  unemployed  youths  will  be  unemployable  unless  they 
have  marketable  skills. 

Mobley,  who  was  state  director  of  vocational  education  in  Georgia  before 
taking  his  present  post  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  praised  SIU's  Vocational  Technical 
Institute  as  tae  kind  of  institution  needed  to  train  skilled  workers  in  areas 
which  do  not  require  a  full  four  years  of  college  and  "still  keep  vocational 
education  in  the  hands  of  educators," 

He  said  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  authorizing  a  permanent  program 

of  federal  assistance  to  be  matched  by  state  funds  could  result  in  as  much  as 

$30,000,000  a  year  spent  on  vocational-technical  training  in  Illinois  alone  in 

the  near  future, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July      --Quail  hunters  with  perennial  fears  that  the 
big  coveys  chey  ^ind  in  the  winter  won't  be  around  at  hatching  time  can  take  heart 
from  a  Gouthern  Illinois  University  zoology  study. 

Richard  M.  Bartholomew,  who  received  his  master's  degree  ^Irom  SIU  this  spring, 
reported  in  a  thesis  soon  to  be  filed  in  the  University's  Morris  Library  that 
bobvjhiiies  are  likely  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  winter  in  about  the  same  place  they 
were  Jan.  1. 

In  an  intensive  study  of  six  coveys  totaling  77  birds,  Bartholomew  found  that 
from  the  beginning  of  January  to  mid-March  the  quail  ranged  over  an  area  confined 
to  slightly  more  than  80  acres.  One  covey  stayed  within  an  area  of  650  by  400  yards, 
They  moved  about  primarily  by  walking,  seldom  taking  to  the  air. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  study,  Bartholomew  captured  and  marked  44  bobwhites 
in  a  600-acre  test  area  south  of  Carbondale,  Most  were  caught  in  "nightlighting" 
operationc,  temporarily  blinded  by  a  brilliant  spotlight  atop  a  research  truck  and 
netted  ijhile  roosting. 

Tiny  radio  transmitters  were  attached  to  14  of  the  birds,  the  others  marked 
with  colored  and  numbered  tags.  All  were  then  released  to  their  original  coveys. 
By  use  oZ   a  small  receiving  apparatus  which  picked  up  radio  signals  from  the 
transmitters,  Bartholomew  and  his  assistants  were  able  to  find  the  coveys  and  keep 
daily  records  of  uheir  movement.  The  different  coveys  V7ere  identified  by  the 
marked  birds. 

One  factor  which  did  influence  mobility  of  the  birds  v;as  heavy  rain.  One 

covey  moved  a  quarter-mile  to  a  brush-and-honeysuckle  fence-row  after  its  roosting 
area  in  a  field  of  fescue  became  soaked  during  an  all-night  dovmpour.  Another  moved 
more  than  600  yards  the  same  day,  almost  the  entire  length  of  its  normal  range.  The 
first  covey  returned  that  night  to  its  former  roosting  area,  the  other  did  not. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  roosting  areas  chosen  by  the  birds  were  in  grass  or 
weeds  with  no  overhead  cover.  Roosts  occurred  in  the  general  vicinity  of  a  covey's 
afternoon  activity;  lengthy  movements  to  reach  a  particular  roosting  area  were  not 
found . 

Bartholomew,  who  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Western  Michigan  University 
in  1962,  is  originally  from  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  His  study  v;as  conducted  through  the 
SIU  Cooperative  IJildlife  Research  Laboratory  under  an  assistantship  financed  by  the 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale.  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

No.  15-1964  DOWNSTATE  FISHERMAN'S  GUIDE 

By  C.A.  Frazer 

Compiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service, 

The  little  red  gods  smiled  on  outdoors  enthusiasts  in  southern  Illinois  over 
the  holiday  weekend.   It  was  not  too  hot,  not  too  cold,  and  the  much-needed  rains 
held  of  :  until  the  last  tent  was  struck  for  the  homeward  journey.  Visitors  to  the 
lakes  ani  streams  found  the  fish  reasonably  cooperative  and  a  few  nice  catches  were 
reported. 

Bluegill  continued  to  be  the  best  bet  for  the  frying  pan  while  confirmed 
largemouth  bass  addicts  were  able  to  V7et  the  stringers  if  they  persisted  in  slowly 
retrieving  plastic  worms  at  eight  to  ten  foot  depths.  One  party  from  Steeleville, 
fishing  at  Devils  Kitchen  Lake,  used  surface  lures  early  and  late  and  the  artificial 
worms  during  the  day  to  take  a  limit  string  topped  by  a  5-pounder. 

At  Little  Grassy  Lake  Nelson  Russell  of  Florissant,  Mo,,  took  top  honors  with  a 
6  3/4-pounder  on  a  Bomber  lure  while  Jack  VJalton  of  West  Frankfort  topped  a  limit 
string  with  a  6%-pound  bass,  caught  on  a  twin  spinner  lure.  Crappie  fishermen  from 
Collinsville  and  East  St.  Louis  harvested  small  to  medium-sized  fish  on  minnows. 

Bluegill  fishing  was  reported  slow  but  the  results  good-sized  at  Horseshoe  Lake 
and  crappie  were  biting  in  the  Cache  River  diversion  ditch  four  miles  north  of  Cairo, 

Channel  catfish  are  entertaining  crotliners  at  the  Carbondale  City  Reservoir 
and  their  yellow  cousins  are  biting  during  the  night  at  Devils  Kitchen  Lake, 

Lake  of  Egypt,  south  of  Marion,  is  in  prime  fishing  condition  and  a  flyrod 
fisherman,  using  small  poppers,  can  be  v;ell  entertained  by  saucy  green  sunfish  while 
prospecting  for  the  occasional  bass  that  v;ill  seek  a  tasty  morsel  on  the  surface. 

The  stump  beds  of  Crab  Orchard  Lake  yielded  a  4%-pound  bass  to  Frank  Adams, 
director  of  the  Student  Work  Office  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 

Gene  Gallmeister,  pressman  at  the  DuQuoin  Evening  Call  newspaper,  caught  a 

7^-pound  bass  in  the  DuQuoin  City  Reservoir.  He  was  using  a  silver  spoon.  Carroll 
Ernst  of  Farina,  using  a  spinner  and  bucktail  lure  in  an  effort  to  lure  a  bass  from 
his  father's  pond,  hooked  and  landed  a  17-pound  catfish,  -30- 
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7-7-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  July         —Ralph  A.  Micken,  chairman  of  the 
uouthern  Illinois  University  speech  department,  has  been  named  speaker  for 
SIU's  annual  summer  commencement  Aug.  7. 

The  number  of  1964  summer  graduates  is  expected  to  uOp  tae   record 
figure  of  last  year,  when  750  degrees  were  awarded  in  combined  commencement 
ceremonies  2ox   both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses, 

Micken  came  to  Southern  in  1957,  and  previously  taught  at  Illinois 
State  University  at  Normal,  Iowa  otate  University  and  Montana  State  University. 
He  also  has  been  sales  counselor  for  a  large  insurance  company. 

Author  of  a  book,  "Speaking  for  Results,"  which  is  widely  used  as  a  text 
for  speech  students  and  by  businessmen,  Micken  also  has  written  many  articles 
for  professional  speech  journals,  A  native  of  Minneapolis,  he  holds  a  Ph,D. 
degree  from  Northwestern  University, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOKDALE,  ILL.,  July       — A  summer  quarter  enrollmeni;  of  9,096 
students  at  Southern  Illinois  Universii:y  has  been  announced  by  Registrar 
Robert  A.  McGrath,  The  figure  is  a  16,7  per  cent  increase  over  last  year. 

Included  are  6,018  students  on  che   Carbondale  campus,  a  6.8  per  cent  increase 
over  lasi:  year,  and  3,073  on  the  Edwardsville  campus,  a  jump  of  42.5  per  cent. 
The  Edwardsville  figure  includes  1,617  at   the  Alton  center  and  1,461  at  East 
St,  Louis. 

McG.ath  said  the  increase  is  reflected  at  all  student  levels,  with  the 
most  pronounced  jump  in  freshman  enrollment  which  is  up  29.2  per  cent.  Graduate 
enrollment  shows  an  increase  of  22.5  per  cent, 

"The  increase  at  all  levels  shows  che   full-length  summer  quarter  is  being 
'bought'  by  the  students,"  McGrath  said.  SIU  went  to  a  12-week  summer  quarter 
this  year,  becoming  one  of  the  first  large  universities  in  the  nation  with  a 
complete  year-around  schedule. 

John  A,  ochnabel,  Edwardsville  campus  registrar,  said  almost  half  the  students 
enrolled  there  during  the  spring  continued  into  the  summer  quarter,  indicating 
that  the  longer  ^erm  appeals  to  those  students  who  want  to  accelerate  their 
educational  timetable. 

McGrath  said  he  is  especially  satisfied  with  the  large  increase  in  the 
freshman  class,  which  "I  believe  furnishes  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
admission  policy." 

In  an  attempt  to  spread  the  influx  of  entering  students  more  evenly, 
Southern  limiis  regular  fall  quarter  admission  of  new  high  school  graduates  co 
Illinois  residents  finishing  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  their  class  or  out-of-state 
residents  in  the  top  40  per  cent  of  their  class. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERK  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.  ,  July       — T:70  more  17-story  buildings  scheduled  to  be 
built  at  Southern  Illinois  University  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  new 
University  Pai.k  Residence  Halls  complex  to  a  total  of  more  than  3,40U  students. 

Charles  Pulley,  University  architect,  said  he  hoped  construction  could  be 
started  on  phase  two  of  the  University  Park  development  in  time  for  use  in 
September,  1967.  Phase  one,  consisting  of  a  17-story  to\;er  for  C16  women  studerts, 
three  four-story  triad  buildings  for  1,-26  men  students,  and  a  commons  building 
for  dining  and  recreation,  was  started  last  summer  and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  September,  1965. 

Phase  two,  which  v;ill  include  a  second  commons  building  as  well  as  the 
two  tov7ers,  one  for  men  and  one  for  v/omen,  will  house  816  in  each  of  the  two 
buildings.  Pulley  said  present  plans  are  to  ask  for  bids  in  February,  1965  and 
award  contracts  in  April, 

Location  of  the  new  phase,  estimated  co  cost  $10, C  million,  will  be 
generally  north  of  the  current  $11.25  construction.   The  University  has  received 
assurance  of  a  $5.1  million  loan  from  the  federal  Community  Facilities 
Adminis;:ration,  the  remaining  funds  to  come  from  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds,  to 
be  retired  ;rom  building  income. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIo  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOtlDALE,  ILL,,  July      —George  Bernard  Shaw's  comedy  "The  Millionairess" 
will  be  Che  izhird  attraction  on  the  tenth  summer  playbill  of  che   Southern  Illinois 
University  i layers. 

The  play  V7ill  run  at  the  air-conditioned  Playhouse  at  G  p.m.  July  15-19, 
All  seats  are  reserved  and  admissions  are  $1.25, 

This  production  will  be  directed  by  Sherwin  Abrams.  Sets  v/ere  designed 
by  Darwin  Payne, 
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CARBOI'JDALE ,  ILL,,  July     —A  tvjo-week  course  in  'Improvement  of 
Instruction  Through  Modern  Technological  Devices"  will  be  offered  by  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  School  of  Technology,  beginning  Tuesday  (July  14), 

The  course,  planned  especially  for  high  school  and  elementary  school 
industrial  education  teachers  and  others  interested  in  technological  education, 
is  one  of  a  series  on  new  developments  in  that  area.   It  offers  two  hours  of 
college  credit. 

Instructor  will  be  H,  James  Rokusek,  industrial  arts  teacher  from  Silver 
Springs,  Md,  Rokusek  is  among  specialists  from  throughout  the  nation  being 
brought  to  the  SIU  campus  to  teach  the  tv7o-week  courses. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOKDALE,  ILL, ,  July      —Temperature  deviation  is  often  responsible 
for  peach  bud  hardiness,  writes  James  B,  Mowry,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Experiment  Station  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  His  article 
in  the  1964  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Academy  of  Science  is  ::itled,  "Effect 
of  Dormant  Season  Temperature  Variability  on  Peach  Flower  Bud  Hardiness." 

There  are  two  explanations  for  the  :.act  that  flower  buds  of  different 
peach  varieties  seemingly  differ  in  abiliiiy  to  withstand  winter  cemperature 
fluctuations.  The  basal  temperature  of  fruit  trees  is  45  degrees.  When  the 
temperature  goes  above  this  the  dormancy  of  the  trees  is  broken,  he  says. 
Since  this  happens  more  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  than  the  northern 
part,  the  dormancy  is  broken  more  often,  weakening  the  buds'  resistance  to 
colder  weather  when  it  comes  again. 

The  second  explanation  is  concerned  with  the  magni.ude  of  temperature 
fluctuations  and  has  not  been  substaiitiated.  The  variability  of  temperatures 
about  the  mean  is  smaller  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
state.  Therefore,  temperature  variabiliLiy  alone  is  not  responsible  for  the 
fact  cha'::  peach  varieties  with  hardy  buds  in  northern  localities  may  be 
considerably  less  hardy  when  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  where 
dormancy  period  temperatures  are  considerably  warmer. 

Mov7ry  came  to  SIU  in  1951  to  head  the  experiment  station  when  it  moved 
to  Carbondale  from  Olney  for  joint  operation  by  SIU  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  as  a  tree  fruit  breeding  and  testing  center.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  technical  papers  on  horticulture. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERil  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOKDALE,  ILL.,  July       —Southern  Illinois  University  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor, 
for  training  of  120  employment  counselor  aides  and  youth  advisors.  Training 
is  to  begin  July  20, 

The  contract  was  announced  by  Rep,  Kenneth  J.  Gray,  who  said  those 
completing  .raining  will  be  employed  in  areas  of  high  youth  unemployment 
to  help  ease  the  severe  shortage  of  trained  youth  counseling  personnel. 

Under  terms  of  the  contract,  trainees  selected  will  receive  room  and 
board,  tuition  costs  and  transportation  to  and  from  SIU,  The  contract  calls 
for  eight  weeks  of  academic  instruction. 

The  program  will  be  directed  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  SIU  Rehabilitation 
Institute  stafi  member.  Le^ said  about  GO  per  cent  of  the  trainees  will  be 
college  graduates,  the  others  high  school  graduates. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLIN0I3  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


SIU  COUl^TRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Progressive  fanners  who  are  aware  of  the  rapid  changes  occurring  in  agriculture 
today  are  interested  in  learning  about  new  practices  and  services  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  and  increase  profits.  Some  are  in  every  community  and  influence  their 
neighbors  to  adopt  new  and  better  farming  methods.  This  was  indicated  in  the 
discussion  of  four  farmers  representing  specialized  groups  v;ho  comprised  a  panel  to 
talk  on  tiieir  anticipated  needs  for  services  during  the  sixth  annual  Farmer 
Cooperatives  Workshop  at  Southern  Illinois  University  July  7, 

Robert  nipplemeyer,  a  young  farmer  .l:rom  near  Valmeyer  in  Monroe  County  who 
is  a  partner  v;ith  his  brother  in  operatrag  a  500-acre  farm,  spoke  from  the  young 
farmer's  .iewpoint.  He  feels  the  need  for  service  from  cooperatives  in  selling 
products.  He  also  thinks  the  cooperatives  need  to  increase  their  business  volume 
to  provide  supplies  and  services  at  narrox^er  operating  margins  and  make  their  prices 
competitive. 

Representing  the  specialized  livestock  farmers  was  Jack  Rundquist  of  Butler 
in  Montgomery  County.  He  operates  a  1,000-acre  farm  for  cattle  and  swine  production. 
Discussing  specialization  in  pork  production  he  pointed  to  the  possibilities  of 
applying  artificial  insemination  programs  to  swine  production  and  the  need  for 
controling  diseases  which  account  for  a  national  average  pig  loss  of  30  per  cent. 

Frank  Ackerman  of  Carmi,  who  specializes  in  growing  corvi,  V7heac  and  soybeans 

as  cash  crops,  suggested  the  need  of  better  brokerage  service  from  farmer 

cooperatives  in  the  movement  of  grain  from  the  farm  to  the  market.   The  trend  toward 

on-farm  drying  and  storage  of  grain  with  the  increased  use  of  larger  combines  and 

picker-shellers  ^.or  corn  may  eventually  reduce  the  need  for  cooperatives  emphasizing 

grain  drying  and  storage.  He  also  suggested  that  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 

should  continue  to  Increase  services  to  their  farm  customers  as  the  need  for 

electricity  mounts  in  modern  farm  operation. 

Lester  3axe  of  Thompsonville,  .ep:.esenting  part-farmers,  caid  warmers  could 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIu  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  566  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  oJ  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  sui  ;able  ior  feature, 
column,  editorial  use, 

LAND  FOR  LEARNING 
IN  SOUTHERil  ILLINOIS 
By  John  :7.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Fifty  years  ago  a  noted  American  suggested  that  travelers  should  not  remain 
forever  on  public  highways,  trailing  along  in  duck  or  sheep  fashion.  He  insisted 
that  vif  itors  "take  a  dive  into  the  woods"  and  thereby  be  assured  of  finding 
something  nev;.  Similar  advice  is  equally  good  now. 

The  advice  he  gave  might  be  changed  slightly,  however,  and  made  to  say  to  the 
traveler,  "Don't  forever  cling  to  pavements  and  blacktops.  Make  an  occasional 
turn  doxTii  one  of  the  beckoning  but  seldom  traveled  side  roads,  one  where  the  forest 
trees,  bushes  and  brambles  are  slowly  but  surely  closing  in." 

Before  the  advice  given  fifty  years  ago  came  to  attention,  the  'turn  aside' 
idea  had  been  tried  successfully  a  hundred  times,  generally  doing  so  with  reasonable 
caution,  i3::cepting  one  time  when  the  bo::tom  of  a  road  seemed  to  literally  drop 
out,  these  side  trips  v;ere  completed  v;ithout  calling  for  help. 

In  addition  to  finding  something  nex7  alongside  these  dimly  marked  trails, 
the  wanderer  is  alv/ays  finding  something  old.  Be  his  findings  new  or  old,  natural 
or  man-ina.e,  they  always  are  ready  to  talk  with  those  willing  to  listen.   In  like 
manner  they  V7ill  let  the  passerby  calk  back  to  them  and  ask  questions,  even  ansi/ering 
them.   In  all  it  is  a  leisurely  process. 

An  opportunity  to  "dive  into  the  v7oodd-turn  down  a  beckoning  road"  came 
recently,  and  v/as  taken.   It  was  on  a  visit  to  the  area  where  the  Educational  Council 

of  100  and  bouthern  Illinois  University  are  developing  an  outdoor  classroom.   It  is 

I 

"'  a  rather  spacious  'room'  since  it  includes  2,600  acres  of  fields,  x^ater  and  woodland 
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around  the  southern  end  of  Little  Grassy  Lake. 
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The  recent  trip  through  this  expanded  classroom  was  made  on  the  rainiest 
forenoon  in  come  weeks.  Despite  the  rain  which  was  thoroughly  wet,  but  gentle  and 
warm,  this  jauni:  over  the  countryside  ;;as  enjoyable.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  describe  the  area  as  a  patchwork  of  abandoned  farms  and  woodlands,  partially 
flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

It  is  a  region  where  one  may  wander  and  wander  along  fading  trails  that  once 
were  Important  roadways,  occasionally  crossing  other  sunken  and  abandoned  roads 
that  likewise  had  their  days  of  Importance.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the 
bottom  o/  such  a  sunken  roadway  a  large  tree  to  tell  that  the  road  was  abandoned 
a  good  li;:etime  ago. 

Here  and  there  alongside  these  lit  :le  used  roadways  and  trails  one  sees  a 
pattern  of  shade  trees  to  show  where  a  home  once  stood.  There  also  may  be  a  few 
old  pear  or  apple  trees,  a  plum  thicket,  a  few  neglected  grape  vines,  even  a  lilac 
bush  or  a  bed  of  'flags,'  A  careful  look  about  often  will  reveal  scattered  stones 
that  once  were  the  blocks  upon  which  a  building  rested.  Flat  stones  may  come  from 
outside  steps  and  walkv;ays.  An  occasional  stone  floor  of  an  old  porch  is  still 
in  place. 

Abandoned  cisterns  into  which  one  might  fall  with  reasonable  ease  are  at 
some  places.  There  are  stone  well  curbs  and  covers  but  the  svreeps  are  gone.  A 
nearby  plot  V7ith  very  rank  weeds  marks  the  barnyard  site.  Occasionally  a  spacious 
barn  may  survive.   In  one  of  these  surviving  barns  one  may  find  .:he  tools  and 
implements  used  when  the  baxn  was  nex/er. 

One  old  barn  visited  had  a  great  hay  mow  fifty  feet  wide  and  a  good  69  feet 
long,  one  large  enough  to  store  60  tons  of  hay,  A  wooden  hay-track  in  the  peak  of 
the  loft  still  had  its  ropeless  carriage.  One  look  at  all  this  and  the  oldster 
can  hardly  resist  the  Impulse  to  brush  hayseed  off  his  neck.  Pitch  forks,  hay 
knives  and  .:eed  racks  complete  the  picture.  Two  stonewalled,  underground  silos 
r  about  20  -;eet  deep  add  a  'modern'  touch, 

-more- 
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A  nearby  uumbled  down  tool  shed  added  to  the  picture  of  a  farmstead  in  that 
vanished  era  oc  country  life.  Some  V7ater  jugs  brought  to  memory  small  boys, 
boys  too  small  to  make  a  hay  hand  but  considered  large  enough  to  lug  these  jugs 
about  with  x-jater  that  soon  became  v/arm  in  the  July  sun. 

Bits  of  bee  hives,  a  beeman's  hood,  old  comb  frames  and  other  apparatus 
told  thau  the  farmer  kept  bees.  A  rexj  rotted  hives  shov?  where  a  row  of  them 
once  stood.  One  wonders  if  they  "told  che   bees",  v^hether  they  rang  cowbells, 
banged  on  tubs  and  pans,  screeched  a  bit,  threw  dust  and  water  or  used  other 
folk  methods  to  "settle  the  swarm." 

Around  these  deserted  farmsteads  many  other  artifacts  will  be  found  to 
tell  about  a   "i/ay  of  farm  life  that  has  vanished.  Though  ao  one  would  vr7ish  it 
back,  many  will  enjoy  the  opportunity  a.'.Torded  to  peek  at  it.   One  will  find 
gambrel  sticks  that  tell  of  home  butchering  and  bits  of  pump  chains  with  their 
buckets,  once  a  part  of  the  home  water  system.  An  old  frov;,  a  rusted  broadaxe, 
wooden  latches  and  bull-tongued  plov/s  have  ouclasted  their  users.   This  could 
go  on  endlessly. 

Then  there  are  the  2,600  acres  of  land,  rocks  and  V7ater  with  a  million 
things  :o  observe  and  study.   It  all  makes  a  program  of  literally  bringing 
education  dovm  to  earth.  What  a  boon  for  the  present  day  child  of  the  cityl 
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7-10-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERIl  ILLIW0I3  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARB011DALE,  ILL.,  July       --A  gourmet  sandwich  concocted  by  a  Southern 
Illinois  University  dietitian  has  brought  her  national  recognition, 

Christina  Richart,  food  service  supervisor  of  residence  halls  at  SIU, 
submitiied  her  recipe  for  a  "Steak  Roll  Broil"  in  the  ninth  annual  sandwich 
contest  conduciied  by  the  National  Rastaurant  Association. 

Her  offering  was  one  of  four  selected  in  the  category  sponsored  by  the 
Wheat  Flour  Institute,  and  has  been  published  in  a  leaflet,  "How  co   Make  the  20 
Best  Sandwiches  of  the  Year."  Judges  v/ere  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Administration  of  Oklahoma  otate  University,  augmented  by  a  panel 
of  distinguished  food  editors  and  vjriters  and  representatives  of  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  industry. 

Here  is  her  recipe,  which  she  recommends  as  a  welcome  variation  for  the 
summer  cook-out: 


STEAK  ROLL  BROIL 


1/3  cup  sliced  fresh  mushroons 

1  tablespoon  diced  green  onion 

2  teaspoons  butter 

1/3  cup  dairy  sour  cream 
1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley 
Dash  salt 


6  slices  beef  tenderloin,  cut  %-inch  thick 

2  tablespoons  butter,  softened 

1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley 

Dash  garlic  powder 

6  enriched  coney  or  hot  dog  buns,  toasted 


Cook  mushrooms  and  onion  in  two  teaspoons  butter,  stirring  until  onion  is  transparent. 
Remove  from  heat  and  gradually  blend  in  sour  cream,  stirring  constantly.  Blend  in 
one  teaspoon  chopped  parsley  and  salt.  Flatten  beef  tenderloins  to  4-inch  squares. 
Spread  with  sour  cream  mixture.  Roll  up  and  secure  with  toothpicks.  Blend  the 
remaining  butter  with  the  parsley  and  garlic  powder.  Cook  steak  rolls  slov;ly  on 
grill  or  under  broiler,  brushing  with  butter  mixture  each  time  the  rolls  are  turned. 
Serve  hot  on  buns.  Makes  six  (6)  sandwiches. 
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7-10-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOl^DALE ,  ILL,,  July       —State-local  governmeni:  relations  in 
Illinois  is  the  subject  of  a  new  book  published  by  the  Public  Affairs  Research 
Bureau  at  southern  Illinois  University. 

The  book,  ''State  Supervision  Over  Local  Government  in  Illinois,"  was 
written  by  Irving  Howards,  acting  director  of  the  Bureau.  It  covers  such 
topics  as  municipal  and  county  finances,  property  tax  rate  limits,  debt 
limitations,  budgeting  and  grants-in-aid  formulas. 

Ho\7ards,  who  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  SIU  government  department 
and  consultant  to  the  Illinois  County  Problems  Commission,  said  the  book  is  a 
composite  of  manuscripts  originally  vnritten  for  a  variety  of  agencies  on  the 
general  subject  of  state-local  fiscal  relations.  It  includes  20  tables  of 
various  financial  data  of  importance  to  local  government  units. 

Three  chapters  of  the  book  are  based  on  material  gathered  by  Howards 
for  a  study  of  major  government  problems  in  the  state  conducted  by  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Economic  Development.  That  study  was  directed  by  Jack  Isakoff ,  also 
an  SIU  government  department  faculty  member. 

The  book,  109  pages  including  references,  is  available  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Research  Bureau,  SIU,  Carbondale.  Cost  is  $2* 


\ 
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7-10-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERW  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July       —The  first  part  of  a  special  School  for 
Towboat:  Idasters  will  be  offered  for  the  fourth  time  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  during  the  week  of  July  20-24,  according  to  Alexander  R.  MacMillan, 
director  of  Southern's  Transportation  Institute.  The  short  course  is  a  joint 
program  of  the  Institute  and  the  University's  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education. 

Tue  program,  developed  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the 
Inland  V7atei:ways  towing  industry,  will  include  such  topics  as  supervisory 
responsibilities  and  operation,  safety  practices  and  responsibilities,  labor 
relations,  human  relations,  communications,  and  the  latest  information  about 
some  phases  of  admiralty  law  and  navigation.  Specialists  from  Southern's 
faculty  and  from  the  waterways  industry  will  comprise  the  school  staff. 

The  school  is  intended  to  bring  towboat  masters  up  to  date  on  the 
latest  developments  in  the  industry  and  to  improve  their  abilities  to  work 
with  others  more  effectively.  Those  completing  the  part  one  course  return 
at  a  later  date  for  a  more  advanced  Part  Two  school. 
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7-10-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  July      —The  Richard  Franklin  family  left  Australia  in 
winter  weather  this  summer  and  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  summer  weather  the  morning 
they  leJ:t  Australia  that  evening. 

Franklin,  director  of  the  Community  Development  Institute  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  v7ho  spent  nearly  six  months  in  Australia  as  a  Fulbright  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  New  England  at  Armidale,  can  explain  it  easily,  of  course. 

Franklin,  his  wife,  Paula,  and  their  two  sons,  ages  9  and  7,  left  Brisbane 
in  June,  V7hich  is  an  early  v;inter  month  on  the  continent  far  dovm  below  the 
equator,  and  the  change  in  time  zones  put  them  in  Honolulu  at  an  earlier  hour 
the  same  day  despite  the  fact  their  air  trip  was  4,700  miles  long, 

Franklin,  v^ho  also  visited  six  other  Australia  universities  as  a  lecturer 
or  consul tani:,  said  Australia  is  looking  more  and  more  to  our  education  system 
to  see  V7hat  can  be  derived  from  it.  And  more  of  its  students  are  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  graduate  work  although  the  British  Isles  still  get  the  major 
portion  of  them. 

Franklin  said  most  Australians  are  thankful  that  the  United  States  intervened 
in  Far  Eastern  activities  during  World  ilar  II,  feeling  that  the  action  kept  the 
Japanese  from  invading  their  continent.  A  national  observance  is  Coral  Sea  Week, 
commemorating  the  Coral  Sea  battle  in  which  the  American  Navy  turned  back  the 
Japanese  warships. 

He  2aid  our  extremes  in  wealth  are  a  bit  shocking  to  the  Australians,  who 
live  in  a  country  where  there  is  little  unemployment  and  little  poverty.  Mansions 
are  few,  but  there  are  few  slums,  too. 

Franklin,  v;ho  received  his  doctor  of  education  degree  in  social  psychology 

at  Columbia  University  Teachers  College  in  1955,  joined  the  staff  of  the  SIU 

Community  Development  institute  the  following  year,  A  native  of  Ohio  who  worked  as 
a  newspaper  reporter  for  the  Toledo  Times  and  the  Marion  Star  in  Ohio  after  receiving 
his  master's  degree  in  journalism  at  Ohio  State  University,  Franklin  was  editor  of 
the  news  bureau  of  the  Church  World  Service  from  1946  to  1948,  He  was  a  bomber 
pilot  during  World  War  II, 


7-13-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUIHERK  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 

No.  16-1964  DOWNSTATE  FISHERMAN'S  GUIDE 

By  C,A.  Frazer 

Compiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service. 

The  report  that  fish  are  spawning  in  the  middle  of  July  in  southern  Illinois 
lakes  apparently  comes  as  a  surprise  to  most  everyone  but  William  Lewis,  director 
of  the  Cooperative  Fisheries  Institute  a';  Southern  Illinois  University.   "Fish 
reserve  che  right  to  spawn  at  any  time,"  he  said.   "The  belief  that  fish  only  spawn 
in  the  spring  just  doesn't  hold  up  too  well.  There  are  too  many  other  factors 
involved,  cool  weather,  condition  of  the  water,  and  others  we  don't  know  much 
about.   Je  do  know  however  that  plentiful  rainfall  seems  to  trigger  the  spawning." 
He  added  that  channel  catfish  in  the  Institute  experimental  streams  are  right  now 
in  the  peak  of  cheir  spawning  activity. 

At  any  event.  Crab  Orchard  Lake  yielded  nine  largemouth  bass  to  Nick  Masters 
of  Carbondale  last  week,  the  largest  going  6%  pounds,  and  all  had  obviously  been 
spawning.  He  caught  them  by  furiously  cranking  a  Bomber  lure  through  deep  holes, 
about  20  ;eet  below  the  surface.  Other  fishermen  also  fared  v;ell  in  the  big  lake, 
and  talked  wisely  of  fishing  the  deep  vjater  off  the  points. 

At  Devils  Kitchen  Lake  Cllne  Skelcher,  boat  dock  proprietor,  reports  bluegill 
honors  going  to  the  few  fishermen  who  v/ill  drop  their  worm-baited  hooks  down  25  to 
30  feet  and  probe  the  brush  piles  at  that  depth.  Many  of  these  bluegills  run  9  to 
14  ounces,  he  said,  and  the  females  are  full  of  eggs.   Bass  fishermen  are  scoring 
with  plastic  worms  fished  slowly  during  the  daytime  and  surface  lures  in  the  late 
evening.  The  bass  are  running  small. 

Bluegill  fishing  is  also  reported  good  at  Horseshoe  Lake,  using  worms  and 

crickets  around  the  tree  trunks  in  the  sunken  woods.  There  also  has  been  a  spurt 

in  bass  fishing,  Glen  Lewis  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  Slick  Stevens  of  Cairo  catching 

four  on  one  "rip  that  averaged  four  pounds  each.   Crappie  fishing  is  just  plain 

poor. 

-mor  e- 
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Arthur  Ragan  of  West  Frankfor.:  displayed  the  bigges;:  ba  s  caught  at  Little 
Grassy  lake  during  the  week,  a  7'i-pounder  caught  on  a  tv7in  spinner.  Other  fishermen 
taking  bass  up  to  three  pounds  included  Charles  Schaefer  of  Bloomington,  Cork  bwaln 
of  Carbondale  and  Lawrence  Downard  of  West  Frankfort.  Plastic  worms,  Sonics  and 
Bombers  were  used,  Harvey  Brown  of  East.  St.  Louis  was  the  most  successful  crappie 
fisherman,  returning  home  with  101. 

3t~ing3  of  bass  weighing  up  to  ::hree  pounds  were  caught  at  Lake  of  Egj^jt 
by  Benny  outcer  of  Marion  and  Howard  Pistor  of  Millstadt,  using  Sonics  and  Bombers, 
Fishing  v;a3  termed  "fair"  by  the  boat  dock  operators  there. 

Fishing  is  generally  slow  along  the  Ohio  River  side  of  southern  Illinois 
according  to  Bill  Rottman  of  Golconda.  Water  conditions  are  good,  with  the  river 
at  pool  s'lage,  but  he  considers  it  too  early  for  jug  fishing  in  the  river  and 
crappie  fishing  in  the  sloughs.  Activity  is  largely  confined  :o  striped  bass  and 
catfish  caught  at  the  dam,  Lusk  and  Grand  Pierre  Creeks  are  muddy  from  recent 
rains.   Lake  Glendale  has  been  disappointing.   Best  reports  in  Pope  County  #ome 
from  Long  Lake,  near  Unionville  in  the  southern  end  of  the  county,  where  good 
catches  of  bluegill  are  reported. 

Farm  ponds  of  northeastern  southern  Illinois,  one  of  v;hich  produced  a  new 
state  record  largemouth  bass  for  James  Chamblin  of  Robinson,  also  yielded  a  7-pound 
3-ounce  monster  for  Kenneth  McHenry  and  a  7-pounder  for  J.O.  Mayhall  both  of 
Lawrenceville.  A  7  3/4  pound  bass  caught  by  Garrell  Burgoon  v;on  a  fishing  contest 
for  the  month  of  June  sponsored  by  a  Lawrenceville  store. 

Lake  Centralia  and  Raccoon  Lake,  near  Centralia,  are  producing  bass  on 
plastic  v7orms  and  crappie  on  minnows. 
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7-13-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERil  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CA?^B0NDAL5,  ILL.,  July       —Tiie  first  of  an  esiiimated  85w,000  bushels  of 
Illinois  peaches  going  to  market  in  1964  iiave  started  moving  out  of  southern 
Illinois  orchards  as  a  few  growers  producing  the  Red  Haven  variety  are  iiarvesting 
the  fruit, 

Jaraes  B.  Mowry,  superintendent  o.c  t,.ie   Illinois  Horuiculcural  Experiment 
Station  operated  at  Southern  Illinois  University  in  cooperation  witft  the  University 
of  Illinois,  says  the  Red  Haven  variety  comprises  about  7  per  cent  of  the  state's 
commercial  peach  crop.   The  variety  normally  matures  about  July  15  and  is  staying 
on  scnedule  tais  year. 

Movnry  says  the  Elberta  variety,  which  still  accounts  ior  about  60  per  cent 
of  tne  state's  peach  crop,  will  mature  about  Aug,  10.  The  variety,  once  considered 
an  excellent  peach  for  home  canning  and  comprising  more  than  GO  per  cent  of  the 
production  in  Illinois  a  decade  ago,  has  lost  favor  in  Mowry's  reconmendations. 

In  recent  years  growers  witn  predominantly  Elberta  peaches  have  had  difficulty 
marketiiig  tae  fruit  on  the  fresh  market  at  prices  providing  a  profit  because  of 
competition  from  more  attractive  and  better  flavored  varieties  from  other  producing 
areas  coming  on  the  market  at  the  same  time.  High  red  color,  golden  flesh  and  good 
flavor  and  texture  for  eating  fresh  and  .^reezing  are  characteristics  demanded  by 
consumers  today.  These  are  the  characteristics  which  Mowry  and  other  scientists 
are  trying  to  breed  into  new  peach  varieties. 

Three  major  peach  variety  recommendations  of  Mowry  for  Illinois  orchardists 
are  Red  Haven  maturing  about  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  Jlberta;  Red  Skin  which 
matures  at  the  same  time  as  Elbertas,  and  Rio  Osa  Gem  which  ripens  a  week  after 
Elbertas.  The  latter  two  comprise  about  3  and  2  per  cent  of  the  total  crop, 
respectively.  Accounting  for  about  8  per  cent  of  the  commercial  crop  is  Halehaven, 
a  red  color  variety  maturing  between  the  Red  Haven  and  Elberta  crop. 

All  Illinois  peach  varieties  have  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  this  year,  Mowry 
says.  -am- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  III.,  July      --Development  of  recreation  to  strengthen  rural 
economy  V7as  stressed  at  a  country  life  conference  in  Washington  attended  by 
William  J.  Tudor,  director  of  Area  Services  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 

Tudor  presided  as  general  chairman  during  the  first  day  of  activities 
at  the  46th  annual  conference  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association,  held 
July  7-G  at  the  National  4-H  Club  Center. 

"Principal  speaker  was  John  Baker,  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture, 
who  said  regions  of  outstanding  scenic  beauty  in  low-income  areas  offer  a 
possible  starting  point  for  helping  people  of  these  areas  overcome  their  economic 
difficulties,"  Tudor  reported. 

Baker's  address  emphasized  that  recreational  developments  in  rural  areas 
do  more  than  provide  a  new  source  of  income  for  the  farm  family.  They  also 
can  create  new  jobs--jobs  that  are  badly  needed  in  most  rural  communities, 
Tudor  said. 

Baker  pointed  to  the  potential  that  exists  in  developing  private  camp 
sites  on  lands  that  border  on  or  are  near  state  and  federal  parks  and  forests. 

He  told  of  the  growing  public  demand  for  outdoor  education  and  since 
national  forests  and  state  parks  cannot  be  improved  rapidly  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand,  outdoor  lovers  are  turning  in  larger  numbers  to  play-for-pay 
on  privately-owned  land. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLIWOIG  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July       --Capjule  revues  for  the  hotel-nightclub  circuit, 
singing  at  a  Chicago  Gaslight  Club,  road  shows  and  tours... that  is  what  it  takes 
to  become  'my  fair  lady." 

Mary  Jo  Smith  of  Mount  Vernon  dropped  out  of  school  to  go 
professional.  No\7  that  she  is  back  in  classes,  she  finds  ihat  musical  comedy 
is  in  hev  blood. 

When  auditions  were  called  last  spring  for  the  Soui:hern  Illinois  University 
music  department's  Summer  Music  Theater  production  of  '"'My  Fair  Lady,"  Mary  Jo 
couldn't  resist  trying  out  for  the  role  of  "Eliza,"  beautiful  hue   drab  Cockney 
flower  girl  vjho  becomes  a  glamorous  lady  under  the  tutelage  of  "Professor  Higgins," 

0:=;  course,  she  got  it,  and  nox;  she  is  again  covered  V7ith  grease  paint, 
learning  lines,  practicing  songs  and  perfecting  movements  and  gestures. 

When  Mary  Jo  left  Mount  Vernon,  V7ith  an  outstanding  musical  career  behind 
her,  she  began  her  higher  education  in  music  at  the  University  of  Wichita,  where 
she  studied  V7ith  Arthur  Newman,  formerly  of  the  NBC  Opera,  She  played  her 
favorite  role  there,  the  part  of  Ella,  the  telephone  answering  service  operator 
of  "The  Bells  Are  Ringing." 

For  Mary  Jo  it  was  do  or  die.   She  couldn't  wait  to  graduate  to  begin  her 
career;  she  struck  out  on  her  own  after  txi/o  years  of  college. 

In  Chicago,  she  joined  a  group  called  the  "Royalaires,"  who  toured  the 
nightclub-hotel  circuit  with  revues  and  cut-down  productions  o"  musical  comedies. 
Mary  Jo  appeared  in  such  places  as  the  Palmer  House,  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  the 
Sheraton  Hotel,  all  in  Chicago,  and  the  Chase  Hotel  in  Jt,  Louis. 

Singing  her  way  through  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  she  starred  in  capsule  productions  of  "Oklahoma,"  "South  Pacific," 
"The  Sound  of  Music,"  "Rosemarie,"  "Showboat,"  and  "Gigi." 
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After  she  left  the  group,  Mary  Jo  settled  in  Chicago  for  nearly  a  year  to 
sing  at  the  Gaslight  Club.  From  Chicago  she  went  to  Pennsylvania  to  sing  on  the 
night  club  circuit.  Of  course,  her  specialties  were  the  show  numbers. 

During  her  travels  she  met  a  number  of  personalities  such  as  Charleton 
Heston  and  Rhonda  Fleming.  She  says  that  few  had  any  influence  on  her  acting  or 
singing.  She  does  remember  with  pleasure  a  double  date  with  Rita  Hayworth.  "It 
was  a  little  like  a  mother-daughter  affair,  but  she  is  a  beautiful  and  enjoyable 
personality,''  Mary  Jo  said. 

Mary  Jo  final  came  back  to  Illinois  and  enrolled  at  SIU  as  a  junior  in  the 
College  of  Education,  working  toward  a  degree  in  music  education. 

Winning  an  audition  is  nothing  new  to  her,  but  winning  the  role  of  "Eliza" 
was  a  big  thrill,   "I  just  love  Eliza,"''  she  purred,   "We  have  a  lot  in  common.  She 
enjoys  life  and  30  do  I,  She  is  a  "fun''  type  of  girl,   I  hate  tragic  heroines," 

Rumor  has  it  that  citizens  of  Mount  Vernon  are  chartering  a  bus  to  come 
and  sea  their  fair  lady.  The  SIU  production,  under  the  direction  of  William  Taylor, 
will  play  in  Shryock  Auditorium  at  u  p.m.  on  July  31,  August  1  and  2.  All  seats 
are  reserved. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERll  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL, ,  July  --Anyone  in  southern  Illinois  who  has  a 
point  o  .'  view  to  express  to  the  nev;  Governor's  Conimission  on  the  Status  of 
.Jomen  V7ill  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  a  hearing  in  Edwardsville  Aug,  5. 

Eileen  2,  Quigley,  dean  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of 
Home  Economics  and  one  of  the  consultants  to  the  commission,  has  returned  jrrom 
Springfield  where  she  participated  July  G  in  the  commission's  first  hearirg, 
for  central  Illinois,  A  substantial  number  of  interested  persons  appeared 
at  the  opringfield  hearing,  she  said,  Emily  Taft  Douglas,  former  congresswoman 
and  v;ife  of  U.S.  Sen,  Paul  Douglas  (111,),  was  the  luncheon  speaker, 

Followiag  the  Edv;ardsville  hearing,  similar  sessions  will  be  scheduled 
in  Rockford  and  Chicago,  Dean  Quigley  said.  She  has  been  appointed  consultant 
to  the  commission  on  home  and  family  problems. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERH  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  July      —Big  event  when  Southern  Illinois  University 
Alumni  Day  is  celebrated  Monday  (July  20)  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  will  be 
presentation  of  five  SIU  books  to  the  Lincoln  Library  in  the  Illinois  Pavilion. 

Making  the  presentation  to  James  A.  Cass in,  executive  director  of  the 
Pavilion,  v/ill  be  SIU  President  Delyte  U,  Morris. 

The  books  are  "Ordeal  of  Southern  Illinois  University,"  by  George  Kimball 
Plochmann,  vjhich  includes  Portfolio  of  Paintings  by  his  'life,   Carolyn  Gassan 
Plochmann;  ''Prairie  Albion,"  by  Charles  Bcewe;  "Illinois:  Knov/  Your  State,"  by 
John  E.  Grinnell,  Mabel  Lane  Bartlett,  and  Jess  Turnbow;   "Legends  and  Lore  of 
■Jouthern  Illinois,"  by  John  iJ.  Allen;  and  "State  Supported  University,"  by 
Lloyd  Morey. 

"Legends  and  Lore"  was  published  by  the  SIU  Division  of  Area  Services,  the 
others  by  southern  Illinois  University  Press. 

Events  for  SIU  Alumni  Day  were  arranged  by  Virginia  Marmaduke,  the  special 
events  director  for  the  Illinois  Pavilion.  She  is  an  SIU  alumna  who  formerly 
resided  at  Herrin.  The  program  will  include  a  talk  about  the  Land  of  Lincoln  by 
former  State  senator  R.G.  Crisenberry  of  l^rphysboro.  The  Kinsmen,  a  popular  male 
vocal  trio  from  Southern,  will  sing  during  the  day. 

A  banner  which  says,  "Visit  Scenic  Southern  Illinois,"  will  be  placed  in  the 
Tourism  Information  Center  in  the  Pavilion  area. 

Prober t  Odaniell,  executive  director  of  the  SIU  Alumni  Association,  said  at 
least  43  alumni  will  visit  the  fair  and  other  points  of  interest  in  Nev;  York  July 
19-23.  The  main  contingent  will  leave  ut.  Louis  by  jet  plane  at  noon  Sunday  (July 
19),  He  said  events  v;ill  include  a  yacht  cruise  around  Manhattan  Island,  attending 
the  Noel  Coward  play,  "High  Spirits,"  which  stars  Beatrice  Lilly,  and  a  tour  of  the 
United  Nations  building. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July       —The  Southern  Illinois  University  School 
of  Agriculture  will  hold  its  annual  Test  Farm  Tour  August  12.  The  program  will 
include  tours  and  discussions  at  Southern's  Dairy  Test  Farm  and  Steer-Hog  Test 
Farm. 

The  Dairy  Test  Farm  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years.   It  now  consists 
of  a  129-cow  herd  and  257  acres  of  farmland.   During  this  part  of  the  tour  the 
history  of  the  dairy  herd,  and  the  farm's  forage  program,  feeding  system,  cropping 
program  and  records  will  be  discussed.   K.  Bliss  Roper,  operator  of  the  farm, 
will  answer  questions. 

The  3econd  part  of  the  tour  will  be  at  the  Steer-Hog  Test  Farm.   This  farm 
has  been  in  operation  for  seven  years.   It  now  consists  of  30  brood  sows  and 
130  acrec  of  cropland.  The  farm  finishes  for  market  approximately  100-15o  steers 
annually  which  are  purchased  as  feeder  stock.   Feed  contracting,  the  beef  feeding 
program,  a  new  confinement  swine  building,  the  hog  farrowing  set-up,  and  test 
farm  labor-share  contracts  will  be  discussed,  Harold  Byers,  operator  of  the 
farm,  also  V7ill  join  in  the  discussion. 

Registration  will  be  at  8:30  a.m.  in  the  SIU  Agriculture  Building.  The 
School's  agricultural  industries  department  and  the  Lincoln  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
Management  Association  will  co-sponsor  the  tour. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLIilOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbonaale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July      --Nuclear  energy,  its  vast  destructive  force 
unleashed  just  19  years  ago  with  detonation  of  the  first  '"atomic  '  bomb  at  Alamogordo, 
N.M, ,  today  offers  humanity  a  power  source  which  staggers  the  imagination  in 
potential,  according  to  nuclear  physicists  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

It  v;as  on  July  16,  1945,  that  the  first  nuclear  bomb  was  exploded.  A  few 
weeks  later,  on  Aug,  6,  a  similar  bomb  V7as  dropped  on  the  Japanese  city  of  Hiroshima. 
The  destruction  caused  by  it  and  a  third  bomb  dropped  three  days  later  on  Nagasaki 
stunned  the  world. 

Since  then,  according  to  SIU  physicists  William  Nickell  and  Robert  Etherton, 
bombs  of  such  magnitude  have  been  produced  that  one  airplane  today  can  carry  more 
devastation,  in  terms  of  actual  energy  dissipated,  than  all  the  bombs  dropped  by 
all  sides  combined  during  World  War  II. 

Despite  its  destructive  force,  hov;ever,  nuclear  energy  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  man's  greatest  assets.  It  has  been  put  to  work  in  jobs  ranging  from  producing 
electricity  and  powering  huge  ocean  vessels  to  a  host  of  applications  in  such  areas 
as  industrial  production,  quality  control,  medicine,  agronomy,  biology  and  many 
others. 

"IJith  several  nuclear  power  plants  in  operation  and  more  under  construction," 
Nickel!  said  during  an  interview  at  SIU,  "nuclear  energy  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  power.   Cost  of  nuclear  power  may  well  become  as  economical  in 
the  near  future  as  that  produced  by  conventional  fuels. 

•Our  supply  of  fossil  fuels  —  coal,  oil,  gas  --  definitely  is  limited  and 
rapidly  being  depleted.  The  rate  of  use  has  been  greatly  accelerated  in  recent  years, 
and  cost  of  discovery  also  is  climbing.  But  the  known  supply  of  nuclear  energy, 
although  difficult  at  present  to  process,  is  sufficient  to  last  for  thousands  of 
years." 

Nickell,  a  native  of  Hazel  Greon,  Ky. ,  who  joined  the  SIU  faculty  last  year 

after  10  years  at  South  Dakota  State  University,  recalled  that  he  was  working  in 
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experimental  nuclear  physics  at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  the  early  1940 's  when 
scientists  secretly  working  on  the  "atomic"  bomb  called  on  the  Iowa  researchers 
for  data  froni  their  experiments. 

"Of  course  \ie   didn't  know  what  they  were  working  on  then,"  he  said.   "A  good 
deal  of  work  V7as  being  done  in  several  areas  of  nuclear  phj'sics  at  that  time,  but 
much  of  the  progress  has  come  about  as  a  by-product  of  work  on  the  bombs.   Because 
of  the  military  applications,  more  government  funds  have  been  available.  Among 
other  things,  this  has  resulted  in  far  more  powerful  atom  smashing  machines  v;hich 
make  poc;sible  controlled  laboratory  experiments  which  couldn't  be  accomplished  in 
those  earlier  days." 

Etharton,  a  Murphysboro  native  V7ho  received  two  degrees  from  SIU  before  doing 
his  doctoral  work  in  nuclear  physics  at  Michigan  State  University,  said  use  of  nuclear 
energy  may  play  a  major  role  in  efforts  to  find  an  economical  way  to  convert  sea 
water  to  fresh  water.   "This  would  help  solve  one  of  the  world's  greatest  problems," 
he  said, 

Nickell  and  Ether ton  went  on  to  describe  field  after  field  in  which  nuclear 
energy,  even  on  the  basis  on  present  knowledge,  likely  will  bring  great  change  in 
the  future.  But  there  is  an  even  greater  possibility,  they  said,  one  which  excites 
the  nuclear  physicist  and  taxes  the  comprehension  of  the  layman  —  duplication  of 
the  energy  of  the  sun,  the  center  of  life  on  our  universe. 

■      "Presumably,  the  source  of  the  sun's  energy  is  the  building  of  helium  from 
hydrogen,"  Wickell  explained.   "Hydrogen  is  plentiful  on  earth;  if  we  could  duplicate 
the  sun'L,  temperature  of  millions  of  degrees  under  v^hich  this  change  takes  place, 
and  control  the  fashion  in  vjhich  the  energy  is  released,  we  could  revolutionize 
life  on  earth. 

W  "This  won't  happen  tomorrow;  it  may  never  happen.   But  nuclear  physics  is 

taking  us  in  that  direction,  and  the  field  of  research  is  vast.   I7e  may  as  yet  have 
no  conception  of  what  the  future  holds." 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July         — Approximately  200  student  group  leaders  will 
escort  more  than  3,000  new  students  around  Southern  Illinois  University's  campus 
this  fall. 

New  Student  vJeek  Sept.  20  to  Sept.  23,  is  designed  to  aelp  incoming  freshmen 
and  trans j;er  students  to  become  familiar  with  Southern's  campus  and  services. 

Before  arriving  on  campus,  the  nev/  students  will  receive  packages  of 
information  about  SIU.   Each  package  includes  a  booklet  titled  "Your  Life  Southern 
Style,"  medical  forms  and  a  suggested  reading  list. 

The  parents  of  new  students  receive  booklets  titled  "The  Student  in  Your 
Family,"  and  information  concerning  tae  religious  organizations  on  campus. 

G_oup  leaders  are  chosen  from  applications  made  available  to  all  the 
students  attending  Southern  during  Spring  quarter.   Choice  is  based  upon  knowledge 
of  SIU  and  a  good  academic  background. 

Plans  also  call  for  100  faculty  members  to  meet  with  tae   groups  of  new 
students  during  New  Student  Week  to  help  explain  life  at  Southern  and  to  answer 
any  questions, 
L     New  Student  week  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  student  government,  Warren  oteinborn  of  Harrisburg  is 
student  chairman  of  New  Student  Week  and  Laurie  Brown  of  Carbondale  is  vice  chairman. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBOND/JiE,  ILL.,  July    —A  B.S.  and  an  IIRS,  degree  have  been  combined  by 
a  third  of  the  25  Southern  Illinois  University  graduates  of  the  last  year  who 
majored  in  physical  education. 

Furthermore,  each  of  the  married  graduates  was  able  to  land  a  job  in  the  city 
or  community  v/here  her  husband  was  employed,  according  to  Dorothy  Davics,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  physical  education  for  women.  All  25  readily  found 
employment,  she  said. 

One  1063  graduating  senior  had  17  job  offers  from  which  to  choose,  Miss 
Davies  said, 

"Graduates  in  our  field  are  able  to  get  a  job  almost  any\7here  they  want  to 
go,"  she  said,   "Physical  education  for  v;omen  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  five 
professional  areas  in  the  country  where  the  shortage  is  most  acute.  Salaries  arc 
among  the  highest  in  the  teaching  fields  because  of  the  competitive  demand," 

For  the  past  six  years,  SIU's  Placement  Service  has  listed  women's  physical 
education  as  one  of  the  top  five  areas  of  available  vacancies,  and  the  number  of 
openings  has  continued  to  rise  steadily  year  by  year,  according  to  Herrall  C.  Largent, 
assistant  director. 

Miss  Davies  said  the  number  of  physical  education  majors  is  increasing--it  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  five  years-- "but  the  increase  is  still  not  sufficient 

to  catch  up  with  the  increasing  demand," 

i 

Many  southern  Illinois  schools,  especially  the  elementary  and  the  smaller 

high  schools,  continue  to  use  regular  classroom  teachers  to  conduct  physical 

education  classes.  Miss  Davies  said,  so  that  teachers  who  have  specialized  in  some 

other  subject  v/ith  a  30- quarter-hour  minor  in  physical  education  are  in  great  demand, 

"A  combination  of  physical  education  v/ith  such  fields  as  English,  business 

education,  home  economics  or  biology  is  particularly  popular,"  she  said. 

Women's  physical  education  majors  at  Southern  can  follov;  routes  of  specialization 
in  one  of  five  areas*- team  sports,  individual  sports,  aquatics,  dance,  and  body 
movement- corrective  physical  education,  -Ij- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UKIVE?.SITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUIIM 


By  Albert  ilcyer 

June  put  southern  Illinois  further  in  debt  as  far  as  rainfall  is  concerned. 
The  rainfall  for  the  month  averaged  about  t\jo   inches  belo^r  norroal,  according  to 
the  Southern  Illinois  University  climatology  laboratory  headed  by  Floyd  F.  Cunninghaa, 
geographer, 
L     Only  Sparta,  among  the  seventeen  reporting  communities,  had  above  average 
rainfall  for  the  month.  This  v/as  due  to  a  tt'jo-inch  rain  during  a  tuenty-four  hour 
period  in  the  uiddle  of  the  month,   Sparta  reported  4,39  inches  of  rain  in  June  as 
compared  to  the  average  of  3,85,  The  lo\7est  amount  of  precipitation  vras  reported 
by  ShavmeetOTrti  which  had  1,12  inches  of  rain,  although  several  tovms  reported 
rainfall  under  two  inches. 

Average  teroperatures  were  from  one  to  tuo  degrees  above  normal  for  all  tovms 
reporting.  The  highs  for  the  month  were  reported  by  Marion  and  Golconda,  each 
recording  IOC  degrees  on  the  22nd  and  2Gth  of  June,  The  lowest  temperature  was 
41  at  Elizabethtovjn  on  June  4,  The  average  for  the  month  v/as  about  77,5  as 
compared  to  the  long  term  average  of  75. 

The  high  temperatures  and  lack  of  moisture  caused  concern  ai-iong  farmers  for  its 
possible  harmful  effect  on  crops,  especially  forages  and  late  planted  corn  and 
soybeans, 

June  rainfall  totals  as  compared  to  the  long  term  average  for  the  reporting 
communities  viere  Anna,  1»70  inches  in  June  as  compared  to  4,3S  average;  Benton, 
2,06  and  3,5G;  Broolcport,  2,76  and  3,:9;  Carbondale,  2.35  and  4,26;  Chester,  1.5C 
and  3.89;  DuQuoin,  2.47  and  3.G9;  Elizabethtovm,  2,41  and  3.30;  Glendale,  1.77  and 
4.08;  Golconda,  1,73  and  3.57;  Harrisburg,  1.96  and  4,15;  llahanda,  2,61  and  4.23; 
Marion,  1.71  and  3,64;  IIcLeansboro,  2,75  and  5,63;  Ht,  Vernon,  2,63  and  3,97; 
New  Burnside,  2,74  and  4,19;  Shavmeetoxm,  1,12  and  3,05;  Sparta,  4.39  and  3.35. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Niunber  567  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  editorial  use. 

MOSTLY  ABOUT  BUGS 
By  John  W.  Allen 
boutbern  Illinois  University 

Many  persons  think  today  that  the  life  of  a  southern  Illinois  youngster 
pre-1900  vzas  a  dull  and  dreary  one.   It  is  not  remembered  that  way. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  interests  that  fill  the  youngster's  waking  moments 
now  were  scarce  or  non-existent  then.   Childhood  was  not  cluttered  with  comics, 
radio,  television,  record  players,  telephones,  color  books,  automobiles,  airplanes, 
soft  drinks,  hot  dogs,  candy  bars,  ice  cream  cones,  factory-made  toys  and  other 
objects  commonplace  now  but  not  available  then. 

At  that  time  youngsters  found  enjoyment  in  their  surroundings.  Unless  a 
faithful  old  "Dobbin"  furnished  or  powered  the  transportation,  they  walked.   In 
either  case  they  were  nearer  the  ground  and  moved  in  a  more  leisurely  manner,  thus 
having  opportunity  to  see  more.  The  rocks,  bees,  birds,  bugs,  trees,  flov^^ers  and  frogs 
received  more  notice, 

A  recenc  leisurely  prowl  along  v7orn  cattle  paths,  through  woodlands,  over 
grassy  fields  and  about  abandoned  home  sites  in  the  recently  acquired  land  for  the 
Outdoor  Education  Center  brought  a  realization  that  the  objects  interesting  then 
still  are  all  about  us.   This  prowl  also  brought  back  memoriec  of  much  information, 
and  misinformation  once  in  stock,  along  with  a  store  of  strange  beliefs,  half 
forgotten  superstitions  and  fears.   To  these  could  be  added  many  believed  in  signs 
and  proverbs. 

Soon  after  systematic  looking-about  began,  many  half  forgotten  objects  were 
found  again.  For  example,  there  was  a  cluster  of  "doodle  bug"  traps  or  pits  with 
their  sloping  sides  in  the  dust  beneath  the  shed  of  an  abandoned  barn.   Finding 
these  pits  prompted  a  mild  urge  to  bend  very  low  and  gently  call  "Doodle  bug! 
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Doodle  bug.'",  meanwhile  looking  intend/  to  see  if  the  ovmer  v/as  present  and  would 
flick  dust  on  the  wall,  evidently  to  help  prospective  victims  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Likewise  there  was  a  temptation  to  pause  and  ask  a  large  daddy-long-legs  to 
raise  a  foot  and  point  the  direction  of  the  cattle  we  sought.  Would  he  also  point 
toward  a  friend  who  had  wandered  from  night?  An  untrusting  grasshopper  didn't 
want  to  be  picked  up  between  a  thunb  and  forefinger  and  told  "Spit  tobacco  Juice  and 
I'll  turn  you  loose,"   Sight  of  the  grasshopper  also  brought  back  to  mind  a  figure 
of  speech,  "knee  high  to  a  grasshopper,"  once  used  to  suggest  the  height  of  a  very 
small  person, 

A  large  spider  hidden  in  his  tunnel  beside  a  wonderfully  designed  v/eb  v;here 
he  awaited  opportunity  to  dash  out  and  add  any  reinforcement  needed  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  a  luckless  victim  was  not  molested,  for  "If  you  wish  to  live  and 
thrive,  let  a  i^pider  run  alive,"  runs  the  old  proverb  derived  from  a  Bruce  of 
Scotland  legend. 

Finding  a  sizable  patch  of  pennyroyal  (commonly  called  pennyrile)  it  was 
wondered  vjhether  one  should  continue  to  trust  the  insect  repellant  sprayed  on 
earlier  or  pluck  and  fill  a  pocket  with  the  pungent  herb.  The  repellant  won.  The 
next  time  chigger  territory  is  invaded  'pennyrile'  may  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  prove  its  effectiveness. 

The  sight  of  some  dragon  flies,  snake  doctors,  darting  about  a  farm  pond 
aroused  curiD6ity  as  to  where  their  snake  charges  might  bs  h-.ding.  Since  snakes 
do  not  go  looking  for  men  it  was  decided  to  treat  snakes  in  like  manner.  Neither 
were  the  snake  doctors  harmed,  for  that  was  one  of  childhood's  unquestioned 
harbingers  of  bad  luck.  One  of  these  flies  alighting  upon  a  boy's  hickory  pole 
or  bottle-cork  float  was  a  definite  sign  of  luck  in  fishing,  good  or  bad  not 
remembered. 

A  ladybug  was  picked  from  a  flower  and  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Before 
time  was  had  to  say-"Lady  Bug,  Lady  Bug,  fly  away  home.  Your  house  is  on  fire, 
your  children  are  burning  up"  it  had  flown,  A  patch  of  catnip  beside  a  fallen 
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smokehouse  made  us  wonder  if  any  of  it   ever  was  plucked  and  placed  beneath  the 
rag  carpet  to  keep  fleas  away.  Perhaps  the  housewife  used  the  dried  rinds  of 
cucumberG  for  that  purpose,  that  is  if  her  husband  didn't  take  them  to  the  grain 
bin  to  fend  against  weevil. 

tHad  the  stalks  in  a  nearby  mullein  patch  been  bent  to  point  toward  some 
lover's  house?  And,  would  they  grow  upward  once  more  to  indicate  that  the  lover 
loved?  Would  a  snail  found  in  a  tuft  of  grass  and  placed  on  a  dry  board  or  rock 
crawl  out  the  initials  of  a  lover? 

A  remnant  of  a  hornet's  nest  hanging  on  the  wall  of  another  abandoned 
smokehouse  makes  one  think  of  "mad  as  a  hornet,"  also  "don't  stir  up  a  hornet's 
nest,"  Ants,  recall  the  saying,  "Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard,  study  his  ways 
and  be  v.'ise." 

Does  horehound  still  keep  moths  av7ay?  Does  a  "measuring  worm"  making  his 
undulating  V7ay  across  your  clothing  still  mean  that  measurements  are  being  taken 
for  a  nev7  article  of  v/earing  apparel?  Is  being  measured  lengthv;ise  by  one  of 
Lr  these  worms  still  a  sign  of  likely  death? 

Anyx^ay,  when  time  occasionally  drags,  take  a  bit  of  it  and  see  how  much  of 
childhoood's  lore  of  plants  and  animals  you  can  recall.  You  may  be  amazed  at  what 
you  once  believed. 
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7-17-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  July      --3ound  recordings  and  picture  projection 
materials  are  "a  must"  In  all  levels  of  modern-day  education,  according  to  the 
director  of  one  of  tUe  state's  oldest  and  largest  audio-visual  services. 

Donald  A,  Ingli,  director  of  the  service  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
believes  that  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  is  imperative  in  the  face  of 
rapidly  e^cpauding  enrollments,  shortage  of  faculties  and  facilities,  and  the  demand 
I   for  a  higiier  quality  of  education. 

As  new  classroom  and  laboratory  buildings  are  constructed  at  Southern,  all 
are  being  equipped  with  the  latest  devices  for  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials, 
Ingli  said. 

"The  electronics  industry  is  bursting  in  all  directions  v/ith  new  developments, 
new  teclraiques,  new  equipment,  and  v;e  have  to  keep  on  top  of  it  to  plan  facilities 
flexible  enough  to  use  the  new  discoveries,"  he  said. 

Southern's  service  is  firmly  based  on  some  10,000  films  and  film  strips  and 
all  commonly  used  types  of  projection  and  sound  equipment.  But  that's  not  all. 
The  service  is  prepared  to  tailor  graphic  materials  for  classroom  use — transparent 
or  opaque  posters,  charts,  graphs,  maps,  flip  charts,  silk  screen  illustrations, 
'  bulletin  boards,  slides  and  overhead  projectuals. 

At  SIU  most  students  majoring  in  education  take  at  least  one  course  in  the 
use  of  audio-visual  materials  in  the  classroom,  and  Ingli  is  looking  forward  to 
the  early  accreditation  of  a  training  program  in  the  state  for  specialists  in  the 
audio-visual  field.   Southern,  he  believes,  is  fully  qualified  to  offer  a  degree 
in  this  field  at  this  time. 

The  films  and  filmstrips  in  the  Audio-Visual  Service  library  are  available 
on  a  rental  basis  to  area  schools,  clubs  and  other  organizations,  Ingli  said. 
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7-17-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  July      — Final  examinations  will  be  held  Aug.  5  and 
6  for  a  limited  number  of  students  on  Che  Southern  Illinois  University  campus 
here  who  are  enrolled  for  eight-week  summer  courses. 

Most  of  the  9,096  students  enrolled  on  both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville 
.ampuses  of  SIU  are  registered  for  a  full  12-week  quarter  extending  through 
Aug.  29,  A  complete  final  examination  schedule  for  them  will  be  announced 
later. 

The  full-length  summer  quarter  marks  the  final  step  in  SIU's  transition 
to  a  year-around  schedule,  begun  two  years  ago  when  freshman  courses  were 
extended.  Eight-v;eek  courses  offered  this  summer  consist  primarily  of  graduate 
courses  in  professional  education  for  school  teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend 
the  longer  period. 
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7-17-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  July     Representatives  of  UNESCO  may  inspect  Southern 
Illinois  University  resources  from  time  to  time  in  coming  months  to  explore  possible 
involvement  of  SIU  In  UNESCO  programs. 

Tha-  is  tae  opinion  of  John  0.  Anderson,  coordinator  of  Research  and 
Projects  at  Southern,  who  witii  VJilliam  J.  McKeefery,  dean  of  Academic  Affairs, 
attended  conferences  in  Europe  earlier  ti is  month. 

In  Paris  they  met  with  officials  of  UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization)  to  discuss  a  wide  variety  of  programs  in 
which  Southern  might  be  able  to  contribute. 

"■•Je  were  interested  in  dicussing  the  capabilities  of  tie  University  in  a 
variety  of  fields  including  tae  process  of  educational  planning  for  developing 
nations,"  Anderson  said.  'Considerable  interest  was  shown  by  UNESCO  officials 
in  programs  being  developed  at  Southern."' 

Souir.ern  already  has  been  engaged  iv.   two  UNESCO  special  assignment  ventures 
in  South  America.  Wendell  Reepper,  dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  has 
returned  from  a  month  in  Venezuela  and  Ernest  J.  Simon,  dean  of  Technical  and 
Adult  iSducation,  \jill   leave  Saturday  (July  18)  for  Brazil  on  a  t\^o  months  mission. 

While  in  Europe  McKeefery  and  Anderson  talked  with  educators  at  the 
University  of  Manchester  in  England  about  possible  joint  action  between  SIU 
and  the  British  school  in  the  field  of  teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language 
in  Africa. 

"Fine  discussions  were  held  on  this  matter,"  Anderson  said.   "Also,  in 
the  foreseeable  future  there  might  be  some  exchanges  of  personnel  for  specific 
programming.  This  is  not  our  first  contact  with  Manchester,  however.  The 
geography  departments  of  the  two  schools  have  exchanged  professors  in  the  past." 
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7-20-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,  ,  July        --.Jays  to  improve  speech  of  persons  whose 
laryngfis  have  been  removed  will  be  studied  by  a  Southern  Illinois  University 
speech  correctionist  under  a  $10,806  grant  from  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Michael  Hoshiko,  the  recipient  uho  came  to  Southern  in  1957  after  obtainirg 
his  Ph.D  from  Purdue  University,  said  the  investigation  involves  measuring  air 
flow  in  speech  by  these  persons, 

"Surgery  to  remove  larynges  is  done  so  that  a  little  air  can  be  trapped 
in  the  ffiophagus,"  he  explained.   "A  sound  is  made  as  the  air  comes  back  out.   It's 
somethiug  like  vnien   a  person  imbibes  a  carbonated  drink.   The  gas  can  bounce 
up  and  make  a  sound." 

In  speech  correction,  Hoshiko  said,  one  can  train  the  subject  to  form 
words  by  moiulation  as  the  pocketed  air  is  released.   He  caid  some  persons  can 
speak  so  \7ell  by  this  method  that  they  sound  like  they  only  have  a  bad  cold. 
Others  cai.not  speak  at  all  and  there  are  many  degrees  of  cpeech  ability  in 
between. 

'I  am  trying  to  find  what  it  is  ir.  the  throat  that  makes  it  possible  to 
speak  this  V7ay  and  if  we  learn  more  about  it,  we  can  teach  these  people  to  speak 
better,  •  Hoshiko  said,   "I'll  be  making  measurements  of  breathing  patterns, 
air  flov;  patterns  and  intensity  of  sound," 
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7-20-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERIT  ILLINOIS   UNIVEBISITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July      — Dr.  Jarren  D,  Tuttle,  Harrisburg  surgeon  and 
presideni:  of  the  Educational  Council  of  IjO,  believes  in  personally  pointing  the 
way. 

The  Council,  a  31-county  organization  in  southern  Illinois  devoted  to 
improving  education,  has  started  a  campaign  to  raise  $250,000  as  its  part  of  the 
costs  of  establishing  facilities  for  a  huge  Outdoor  Education  Center  already  in 
operation  south  of  Little  Grassy  Lake  near  Carbondale. 

And  last  vjeek  (July  14),  to  get  things  off  to  a  good  start,  the  Harrisburg 
surgeon  iurned  in  the  first  pledge,  in  the  amount  of  $5,000. 

"I  believe  in  this  thing  strongly,  and  I  pledge  $5,000  to  start  it," 
President  Tuttle  said  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Council's  board  of  directors. 

Tuttle,  x7ho  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  the  past  siK  years,  is  active 
in  many  community  and  statev;ide  affairs.   Past  president  of  iihe  Illinois  State 
Sanatorium  Board  Association,  he  currently  is  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association.   He  was  on  the  statevjide  advisory  planning  board 
for  the  children's  hospital  for  meiitally  retarded  children  now  under  construction 
at  Harrisburg.  Hs  worked  to  obtain  a  School  of  Practical  Nursing  in  Harrisburg  and 
now  is  on  its  advisory  board.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Harrisburg  high  school  board 
of  education  for  12  years.  Presently  he  is  engaged  in  a  hospital  building  program 
at  Harrisburg, 

Tuttle  presented  his  pledge  to  the  newly-appointed  champaign  chairman, 
George  Dodds,  radio  station  operator  at  Marion. 

The  Outdoor  Education  Center,  attended  this  spring  by  800  elementary  pupils, 
is  a  joint  venture  of  the  Council  and  Southern  Illinois  University.  The  University, 
which  ov7ns  1,055  acres  of  the  2,600-acre  Center,  will  invest  $181,000  in  the  project, 
which  also  will  be  a  training  laboratory  in  outdoor  education  for  college  students. 
The  1,545  remaining  acres  are  under  lease  from  the  federal  government. 
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Board  members  emphasized  that  the  Outdoor  Education  Center  is  not  a  camping 
expedition  for  pupils,  but  a  place  ./here  they  can  learn  about  things  outdoors 
by  going  outdoors,  and  youth  can  be  provided  with  a  keener  sense  of  discovery  and 
use  of  present  subjects  and  courses. 

A  board  member,  William  J.  Tudor,  director  of  Area  Services  at  SIU,  spoke 
about  the  grov;ing  need  to  teach  sound  rural  values  to  students. 

Tudor,  an  expert  in  rural  sociology,  said  that  "as  we  move  into  essentially 
an  urban  system  we  are  at  a  dangerous  crossroads  in  the  jungles  of  our  major 
cities,  and  unless  we  can  find  some  answer  to  the  problem  of  teaching  young  people 
the  social  values  that  are  basic  to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  country, 
we're  in  a  bad  situation  in  our  country. 

•'  )hen  gangs  of  kidd  can  thwart  the  law,  I  feel  they  haven't  been  taught 
these  basic  values,"  he  said.   "If  we  can  get  them  into  the  country  there's  a 
good  opportunity  of  teaching  them  to  be  social  beings.  This  Center  does  have 
a  deep  seated  approach  to  the  teaching  of  values.  We  certainly  can  supplement 
the  religious  values  by  taking  the  youngsters  out  to  nature." 
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P  7-20-64 
From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERH  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  kSl-llld 


D0WN3TATE  FISHEimENS  GUIDE 
By  C.A.  Frazer 


No.  17-1964 

Compiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service, 

Chani-el  catfish  are  making  a  belated  appearance  or.  the  stringers  of  southern 
Illinois  fishermen,  judging  from  pictures  of  proud  fishermen  and  their  catches 
appearing  in  area  newspapers.   It  is  high  time  too,  because  bass,  bluegill  and 
crappie  fishermen  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  score. 

Best  base  catches  of  the  v;eek  i/ere  recorded  at  Little  Grassy  Lake,  where 
Lavjrence  Kceitner  of  Belleville  took  a  7'2-pounder  on  a  Bcnber,  Gene  Money  of  Carbondale 
a  7%  and  a  hU   on  a  Sonic,  and  Harvey  Brown  Sr.  of  East  St.  Louis  caught  a  6%-pounder 
on  a  minnow.   Many  bass  fishermen  however  did  not  wet  tii.e  stringer  and  while  crappie 
fishing  was  judged  slightly  better  than  bluegilling,  there  were  no  notable  catches 
of  either. 

Crab  Orchard  Lake  fishermen  v7ho  reported  bass  fishing  the  "best  of  the  season" 
a  week  earlier,  were  unable  to  run  their  good  luck  into  a  second  week,   O.R,  McLane, 
Nick  Masters  and  Ned  Trovillion,  all  of  Carbondale,  topped  short  otringers  with 
4»«pounders , 

After  several  weeks  of  excellent  bluegill  fishing,  Devils  Kitchen  Lake  is 
taking  a  rest,  according  to  Cline  Skelcher  at  the  boat  dock.  A  few  small  bass  were 
taken,  oix  plastic  worms  and  minnov/s,  but  the  bluegill  experts  were  unable  to  locate 
the  v/andering  schools.  Catfishing  is  picking  up. 

Fishing  is  fair  at  Lake  of  Egypt,  with  crappie  and  bluegill  the  best  bets. 
A  Steeleville  and  a  Johnston  City  angler  each  brought  in  3-pound  bass. 

Lake  Glendale  in  Poje  County  has  given  up  some  nice  bluegill  according  to 
Ed,  Levert,  concession  operator,  but  the  G4-acre  lake  has  been  disappointing  this 
year  to  bajs  fishermen.   Long  Lake,  in  Massac  county  near  Unionville,  has  yielded 
some  nice  strings  of  fish,  principally  bluegill  and  crappie  with  an  occasional 
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bass  running  to  five  pounds,  but  the  catch  has  slacked  off.  Lloyd  Thompson  operates 
a  boat  dock  there  and  says  the  lake  needs  more  attention  from  bass  fishermen  who 
will  cast  the  shoreline  early  and  late.   Catfish  are  beginning  to  bite  there  also. 

Bill  Rottman  of  Golconda  had  a  gloomy  report  on  fishing  in  Lusk,  Bay  and 
Grand  Pierre  Creeks  but  said  jug  fishermen  were  overhauling  their  floats  in 
preparation  for  an  assault  on  the  catfish  in  the  long  reach  of  the  Ohio  River 
below  the  dam.  Some  stripers  and  cats  are  being  taken  at  the  dam. 

Big  catfish  reported  in  area  nev7spapers  include  a  10-pounder  caught  by 
Larry  Strader,  an  Edwardsville  boy,  in  Dunlap  Lake;  135  pounds  of  catfish  taken 
by  commercial  fishermen  on  trotlines  in  one  day  at  Rosiclare,  three  of  the 
largest  weighing  18  pounds  each;  and  an  11-pound  channel  catfish  caught  by 
Web  Tadlock  of  Tilden  at  the  Marissa  Recreation  Area. 
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7-22-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July      --Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner  will  take  part 
Monday  morning  (July  27)  in  a  ceremony  marking  the  start  of  a  multi-occupational 
manpower  training  project  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Vocational  Technical 
Institute, 

Grants  totaling  more  than  $2, 000, COO  v;ere  made  recently  by  t  e  federal 
government  under  tae  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  to  provide  testing, 
interviewing,  counseling,  pre-vocational  and  vocational  training  and  job  placement 
services  for  about  1,000  unemployed  persons  in  Williamson  and  Franklin  counties. 
Southern's  saare  of  the  grants  include  an  allocation  of  $1,044,0 JO  for  vocational 
training  under  supervision  of  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  and 
$150,300  for  testing,  counseling  and  pre-vocational  education  under  tlie  direction 
of  William  i/estberg,  SIU  industrial  psyCi.,ologist.  William  Nagel,  SIU  associate 
professor  of  technical  and  adult  education,  supervises  the  VTI  manpower  training 
projects. 

Monday's  program  x*ill  celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  training  project  as  15 
persons  referred  by  the  State  Employment  Service  start  training  in  a  welding  class 
in  laboratories  at  the  VTI  campus,  11  miles  east  of  Carbondale.  State,  federal 
and  local  officials  oi;  interested  agencies  will  join  Gov.  Kerner  at  ti  e  ceremouy 
in  the  VTI  auditorium. 

The  program,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  will  include  explanations  of  the  project 

by  Thomas  Karter  of  the  U,S,  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Manpov/er  Automation 

and  Training;  Sam  Bernstein,  employment  security  administrator  in  the  Illinois 

Department  of  Labor,  and  J,E,  Hill,  state  director  of  vocational  education.  Also 

commenting  on  tae  project  before  Gov.  Kerner 's  talk  will  be  Harold  &;ank,  director 

of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid,  and  Delyte  W,  Morris,  president  of 

Southern  Illinois  University, 

William  J.  Tudor,  SIU  director  of  area  services,  will  preside  at  the  program. 
An  open  house  and  tour  of  VTI  training  facilities  has  been  scheduled  for  the 
afternoon  following  a  lunch  in  the  VTI  cafeteria.  -am- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLIilOIG  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOKDALE,  ILL,,  July  --A  two-v;eek  course  on  vocauional  education 
for  adults  will  be  offered  by  Southern  Illinois  University,  beginning  Tuesday 
(July  28). 

Instructor  for  the  course,  given  through  the  SIU  School  of  Technology 
and  carrying  graduate  credit  in  industrial  education,  is  Walter  Broxm,  directo: 
of  vocational-technical  education  in  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  schools. 

The  class  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  oa  "llexv  Developments  in  Technological 
Education,"'  planned  primarily  for  area  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
industrial  and  technical  education. 

Further  information  on  the  course  is  available  from  the  SIU  School  of 
Technology. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July      --Recent  limited  plantings  of  clingstone  peaches 
in  southern  Illinois  for  the  commercial  canning  industry  may  broaden  the  money-making 
possibilities  for  area  orchardists,  according  to  James  B.  Movnry,  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Horticultural  Experiment  Station  at  Southern  Illinois  University.   The 
station  is  operated  jointly  by  SIU  and  the  University  of  Illinois  for  breeding  and 
testing  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  Howry's  work  is  concerned  mainly  with 
tree  fruits. 

Commercial  peach  production  in  southern  Illinois  has  been  almost  entirely 
for  fresh  fruit  markets.   This  has  become  a  limiting  factor  in  marketing  the  area's 
peach  crop  since  the  decline  of  home  canning,  Mowry  believes.  The  growers  are 
facing  increasing  competition  from  other  producing  areas  that  have  peaches  maturing 
at  tha  same  time.   High  production  costs,  amounting  to  about  $2,00  per  bushel  for 
packed  No,  1  Grade  peaches,  often  give  Illinois  producers  of  Elberta  peaches  meager 
chances  for  profits. 

Mowry  sees  two  ways  to  combat  the  problem  and  halt  the  decline  in  Illinois 
peach  production.   One  is  the  introduction  of  adapted  varieties  of  clingstone  peaches 
for  comraercial  canning  to  widen  the  marketing  possibilities  for  Illinois  peaches. 
The  other  is  replacement  of  Elberta  peach  orchards  with  other  varieties  producing 
more  colorful  and  fine  quality  fruit  maturing  over  a  longer  season  to  extend  the 
harvesting  and  marketing  of  fresh  market  peaches. 

The  first  clingstone  canning  peaches  should  be  harvested  in  southern  Illinois 
next  year,  Mowry  says.  Three  years  ago  the  Gerber  Products  Company,  a  major  food 
processing  firm,  sought  Mowry' s  help  in  contacting  and  making  arrangements  with  each 
of  four  growers  in  the  area  to  plant  five  acres  of  three  varieties  of  clingstone 
peach  trees  which  the  company  had  been  propagating.  Growers  with  predominately 
Elberta  orchards  were  contacted,   T^;enty  acres  were  planted.   Included  were  two 
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selections  from  the  Baby  Gold  series  of  peach  varieties  first  introduced  by  Rutgers 
University  horticulturists.  The  company  representatives  have  made  additional 
contacts  directly  with  area  growers  in  the  last  two  years,  Mowry  says. 

The  company  arrangements  offer  some  distinct  advantages  to  growers,  according 
to  Mowry.  The  orchardists  must  produce  fruit  which  is  free  of  blemishes  but  they 
do  not  need  to  grade  or  pack  the  peaches.  The  harvested  fruit  may  be  delivered 
to  highv/ay  assembly  points  in  field  crates  for  picking  up  by  company  trucks  which 
transport  the  peaches  to  the  nearest  operating  canning  plant.   Prices  are  expected 
to  range  from  $60  to  $C0  per  ton,  Mo\^y  says  growers  thus  might  expect  greater 
returns  than  generally  are  received  from  No,  1  graded  and  packed  Elberta  fresh 
peaches. 

The  more  common  peach  varieties  produced  in  the  area  for  the  fresh  market 
are  not  suited  to  coiranercial  canning,  Mowry  says.  Some  are  suitable  for  processing 
by  freezing.  Qualities  desired  for  each  prupose  vary  and  require  fruit  specifically 
developed  by  breeding  and  selection,  he  points  out. 
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blU  COUIITRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Spring  flowering  bulbs  which  supply  so  much  color  and  beauty  about  the  home 
may  be  planted  or  transplanted  now  during  their  dormant  period  with  good  results, 
according  to  Lowell  R.  Tucker,  Southern  Illinois  University  horticulturist.   They 
may  be  transplanted  any  time  between  June  and  late  August  in  southern  Illinois. 

Generally  better  and  larger  blossoms  will  result  next  spring  if  perennial 
bulbs  are  transplanted  frequently.  This  permits  putting  them  in  new  locations  and 
new  arrangements  which  may  add  beauty  to  the  home  grounds. 

Included  in  the  list  are  tulip,  crocus,  iris,  daffodil  and  narcissus,  day 
lily,  madonna  lily,  hyacinth  and  similar  plants.   They  are  divided  into  groups  which 
produce  true  bulbs,  such  as  the  narcissus;  tubers »  such  as  the  canna  or  iris,  and 
corms,  such  as  the  crocus. 

The  crocus  may  be  transplanted  from  late  June  until  autumn,  about  three  inches 
deep  ani  two  inches  apart.  The  snowdrop  or  galanthus  may  be  planted  in  about  the 
same  way.  Jonquils  and  daffodils  will  do  well  If  set  five  inches  deep  and  six  inches 
apart.  The  narcissus  thrives  at  sIk  or  seven  inches  deep  and  one  foot  apart.  Tulips 
and  hyacintlis  should  be  planted  about  sii:  inches  deep.   Lilies  may  be  planted  a  little 
deeper.   Depth  of  planting  depends  somewhat  on  the  condition  of  the  soil.   In  heavy 
or  tight  soils  the  bulbs  ought  to  be  planted  somewhat  more  shallovj.   Some  of  the  more 
tender  types  of  bulbs  may  need  to  be  dug  and  stored  for  the  winter  if  the  soil  is  so 
tight  that  they  cannot  be  planted  deep  enough  for  froet  protection. 

Bulb  and  tuber  plants  should  be  given  sufficient  time  after  blossoming  for 
the  leaves  to  store  food  for  starting  growth  next  spring.  They  may  be  dug  after 
leaves  lose  their  vigorous  appearance.   If  not  replanted  immediately,  the  bulbs 
may  be  stored  in  the  basement  or  other  place  for  planting  later  in  the  summer. 
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Number  568  in  a  vjeekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for. feature, 
column,  editorial  use. 

THE  LONGEST  WAY 'ROUND 
John  i7,  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

''The  longest  way'round  is  the  sweetest  way  home"  frequently  is  true.   It 
enables  the  traveler  to  visit  some  nev;  spot  or  to  revisit  a  once  familiar  one.  This 
more  leisurely  manner  also  may  enable  the  courious  one  to  turn  aside  and  find  an 
answer  to  "What's  over  there?"  Believing  the  opening  statement,  it  was  given  a  test 
on  a  recent  trip  to  West  Frankfort. 

Ignoring,  so  far  as  possible  the  thermometer's  94  degree  reading  the  trip  was 
begun  with  a  jug  of  ice  water  and  a  daring  but  half-reluctant  friend,  one  who  kept 
asking  "VJhat  happened  here?"  He  then  listented  as  though  interested. 

Following  are  some  of  the  places  where  stops  were  made. 

The  railv7ay  bridge  about  four  miles  north  of  Carbondale  was  an  early  stop. 
Since  the  Illinois  Central  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  one  of  the  nations 
most  important  railroads  and  was  "pointed  toward  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy,"  it 
was  of  great  strategic  value.  The  destruction  of  the  Big  Muddy  bridge  v^ould  have 
greatly  hindered  the  movement  of  Unifin  troops  and  supplies,  even  then  on  their  way 
to  Cairo. 

Information  that  southern  sympathizers  had  plans  to  destory  the  bridge  was 
passed  to  the  governor  of  Illinois,  who  had  ordered  militia  sent  to  Cairo.   i/hen 
the  troop  train  reached  the  Big  Muddy  a  company  with  two  small  cannons  was  detrained 
and  left  as  guards.  A  military  guard  was  maintained  at  the  bridge  throughout  the 
war.  This  is  reported  to  be  the  first  place  outside  a  military  post  to  be  fortified 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  during  the  conflict. 

This  bridge  also  marks  the  'head  of  navigation'  on  the  Big  Muddy,  steamboats 
once  coming  upriver  to  here.  They  brought  mill  equipment  and  merchandize  for  a  store 
in  Carbondale  along  with  materials  needed  in  building  the  railroad.   This  included 
_at_jLeast  one  locomotive  unloaded  there. -more- 
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Desoto,  a  mile  or  so  north,  playel  some  part  in  a  Sidney  lorter  (0.  Henry) 
episode.  An  early  college  i-harterej  at  Desoto  was  moved  to  Carbondale  before  its 
opening.   Desoto  also  is  remembered  as  the  place  where  a  tornado  killed  many  school 
children  in  the  1920s. 

East  of  Desoto  there  was  an  early  covered  bridge  near  v;here  the  state  highway 
crosses  Little  Muddy.   This  bridge  stood  v/ithin  the  memory  of  many.   This  was  a 
place  where  mar.y  early  Illinois  immigrants  crossed  the  stream  by  ford  or  ferry 
before  any  bridge  was  built.   John  Reynolds,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state,  tells 
of  his  family's  crossing  here  on  a  ra::!:  and  of  the  near  tragedy  v/hen  one  of  their 
two  a::eci  vjas  dropped  into  the  swollen  stream. 

Passing  through  Hurst,  one  turns  north  on  Highway  149  through  Bush,  almost 
a  vanished  town.  On  the  east  of  the  highway,  just  before  reaching  the  railway,  there 
is  a  children's  home  operated  by  the  State  of  Illinois.   This  once  was  a  Y.M. C.A. 
hotel  usad  when  many  railroad  workers  \jere  necessary  to  handle  the  hundreds  of 
loaded  oal  cars.   Ruins  of  abandoned  mines  north  of  Bush  help  to  tell  the  story 
of  coal  mining  in  southern  Illinois. 

A  Russiar.  Orthodox  church  in  Royalton  adds  its  bit  to  the  region's  story. 
Attendance  at  one  of  the  services  many  years  ago  left  vivid  memories,  particularly 
of  a  middle-aged  Russian  woman  who  sang  in  their  choir.   It  is  regretted  that  no 
recording  apparatus  v/as  available  to  record  the  pathos  of  her  singing. 

Ne::t  along  the  way,  about  a  mile  north  and  east  from  Royalton,  is  a  rural 
cemetery  of  several  hundred  burials.  Some  graves  bear  Greek  crosses,  either  above 
or  engraved  upon  the  markers.   This  could  well  be  termed  two  cemeteries  laying 
alongside.   One  part  is  the  typical  mid^;est  cemetery.   The  other  has  a  different 
or  'foreign'  look.   This  section  has  many  markers  bearing  imbedded  photographs  of 
the  deceased,  about  as  numerous  here  as  any  yet  found. 

Many  ctrange  names  and  strange  spellings  are  seen  in  this  section.   Some  of 

the  inscriptions  are  in  the  native  language  of  the  one  memoralized  and  in  a  strange 

alphabet.   Over  most  of  the  cemetery  burials  have  been  made  in  our  accustomed 

west-east  direction.   In  a  small  section  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  grounds  there 

-more- 


are  several  burials  in  a  north-south  arrangement,  one  of  the  very  few  such  places 
found  ia  southern  Illinois.  All  this  helps  to  an  understanding  of  the  part  the 
locality  played  as  a  part  of  the 'melting  pot  of  America.' 

Continuing  toward  West  Frankilort  the  traveler  can  turn  aside  in  Zeigler, 
named  for  one  of  the  leading  coal  operators  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  and 
see  a  different  downtown  arrangement.   Zeigler  didn't  'juot  grov?  up.'   It  was  planned, 
A  longer  stop  and  a  study  of  the  town  v/ill  carry  one  back  to  the  truly  hectic  days 
of  minirg. 

East  of  town  the  highway  crosses  Big  Muddy  River  at  Flumbfield,  about  the 
same  place  where  one  of  the  noted  for  Is,  sometimes  a  ferry,  was  located  in  early 
days.   It  then  vjas  known  as  Pulltight,  a  place  where  teams  of  ojcen  often  were  spliced 
to  get  wagons  across. 

Three  miles  beyond  here,  almost  in  the  edge  of  West  Frankfort,  a  stone  marker 
is  seeii  on  the  grounds  of  Tov;nmount  Baptist  Church.   One  located  close  against  the 
pavement  it  has  been  moved  farther  back  en  the  church  ground.   It  tells  that  the 
last  battle  betv7een  the  Kaskaskia  and  Ghavmee  Indians  began  here.   We  learn  that 
the  Kaskaskia  were  defeated  and  tha'c   their  military  power  rapidly  waned.  Account 
of  white  men  who  first  came  into  the  region  tell  of  many  skeletons  of  slain  warriors 
being  found  here  and  along  the  course  followed  by  the  Kaskaskia  as  they  fled  toward 
their  tillages  in  Randolph  county. 

This  Irii.gs  us  to  the  city  of  West  Frankfort  and  to  the  erd  of  this  column 
a  concluding  installment  will  follow. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHEJilN  ILLINOIS  UIIIVE?.SITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2275 

J,  Murray  Lee,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  department  of 
elementary  education,  V7ill  serve  as  a  faculty  member  for  the  eighth  annual  Leader- 
ship Workshop  at  State  University  College,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y,,  Aug,  10-21. 

Lee  will  head  a  section  on  newer  devclopuents  in  curriculum,  which  will  bring 
together  eleueiitary  and  secondary  school  administrators  to  discuss  coramon  problems. 
In  addition  to  the  host  school,  it  is  sponsored  by  the  N,Y,  State  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Administrators  and  the  K#Y#  State  Association  of  21ementary  School 
Principals, 

-bh- 

Circulation  figures  for  the  liorris  Library  at  Southern  Illinois  University  for 
the  past  12  -months  reached  a  total  of  1,301,274,  a  gain  of  11  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  year,  according  to  Elizabeth  0.  Stone,  associate  director  of  libraries. 

Of  this  total,  342,315  boohs  and  periodicals  v/ere  chec'.ced  out  for  home  use, 
while  71G,>51;  represented  boohs,  periodicals  and  other  library  Xiiaterials  used  ir. 
the  library. 

In  all,  the  library  served  a  total  of  1,305,045  patrons  during  the  year  ending 
June  3?,  1S54,  compared  to  1,202,796  the  preceding  year,  she  said, 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July      --southern  Illinois  University  became  the  focal 
point  this  v/eek  in  a  campaign  by  top  school  officials  in  Laos  to  broaden  the  base 
of  secondary  education  there  and  make  it  more  readily  available  to  the  population. 

Chantala  Khamtanh,  director  of  secondary  education  in  the  Laotian  Ministry 
of  National  Education,  arrived  at  SIU  Thursday  (July  23)  to  visit  v;ith  Laotian 
students  enrolled  here  and  confer  with  faculty  members  to  learn  more  about  the 
American  education  system.  His  visit  V7ill  extend  through  Monday  (July  27). 

Khamtanh,  who  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  secondary  education  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  is  visiting  the  United  states  under  the  foreign  leaders  program 
of  the  state  department's  Bureau  of  iiducational  and  Cultural  affairs.  He  also  will 
visit  other  areas  of  the  country,  returriing  to  Laos  Aug.  12. 

Frank  H.  Sehnert  of  the  SIU  International  Programs  office  said  most  of  the 
secondary  education  in  Laos  is  conducted  by  French  teachers.  There  is  no  corps 
of  Laotian  teachers,  and  dependence  on  a  foreign  teaching  staff  limitc  the  Laotian 
education  system. 

About  half  of  the  3,200  students  enrolled  in  secondary  schools  in  Laos  are 
in  the  capital  of  Vientiane.  Others  are  in  the  larger  towns  and  villages.  Lack 
of  roads  makes  commuting  or  regular  school  transportation  impossible,  and  only 
students  who  can  come  to  the  few  centers  V7here  secondary  schools  are  located  can 
receive  such  education, 

Sehnert  said  Khamtanh  is  especially  interested  in  SIU's  teacher  training 
program  and  the  work  of  its  Community  Development  Institute.  His  schedule  includes 
a  visit  to  University  School,  where  he  V7ill  observe  teacher  training  classes  in 
progress. 

The  laotian  official  also  will  observe  the  teaching  of  English  to 
international  students  and  the  training  of  Peace  Corps  recruits  now  under  way  at 
SIU.  -bh- 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July     — 3v7iniirdng  at  Guantanamo  Bay  with  £..e  eagle  eyes  of 
Cuban  armed  guards  upon  them  was  one  of  t.  e  most  memorable  experiences  of  a  five-week 
tour  of  Caribbean  defeuse  bases  for  Beverly  Todd  of  Murphysboro,  Southern  Illinois 
University  co-ed. 

Miss  Todd  returned  to  the  campus  last  Friday  (July  17)  with  the  vanguard  of 
the  Swinging  Safari,  a  troupe  of  oIU  students  i^Lo   "sold'  their  variety  show  to  the 
U.S.  Defense  Department  for  performances  at  military  installations  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  Guantanamo  Bay,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  i^est  Indies  and 
Fort  Patrick,  Fla. 

Three  other  students  have  returned  to  their  homes --Richard  Bennett:  of 
Brookfield  (3443  Vernon),  Jeffrey  Gillam  of  Dv/ight,  and  Larry  Franklin  of  Louisville. 
The  others  eitiier  remained  in  Florida  or  returned  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  for  an 
extended  vacation.  Miss  Todd  said. 

Other  members  of  the  troupe  were  Dennis  Insnel  of  Evansville,  Ind,,  Lew  Stricklen 
of  Bible  Grove,  Toni  Antoine  (307  E,  Cist)  and  Roxanne  Chris tensen  (6726  Octavia) 
of  Chicago,  Frank  Kreft  of  Chicago  Ridge  (10919  o.  Massasoit),  Earl  Walters  of  Danville 
(24  Schultz),  John  Rubin  of  Evanston  (16a5  Thelin  Court),  Bill  vJeyerstraiiS  of  Park 
Forest  (107  BlackhawU  Drive),  Mickey  Carroll  of  Park  Ridge  (1306  Carol),  Patti  .i?alsh 
(1512  ^.   Lakeshore  Drvie) ,  Judy  Sink  (1330  Lowell)  and  Marilyn  Mertz  (2349  o.  9th), 
all  of  Springfield,  Joan  Yale  of  Louisville,  Ky.  (3102  Radiance  Road),  llate  Garner 
of  Franklin,  Mass.  (29  School  Street),  Helen  oeitz  of  Detroit,  Mid,  (16511  Oakfield), 
and  Marian  Honnett  of  Bellport,  N.Y.  (37  N.Howells  Pt,  Rd.), 

The  tour  was  a  wedding  trip  for  Swinging  Safari  manager -director  Dennis  Immel 
and  Joan  Yale,  for  they  were  married  only  three  days  before  the  troupe  departed  via 
Air  Force  transport  plane. 

The  Safari  received  V.I. P.  treatment  at  each  of  the  bases  they  visited.  Miss 
Todd  said,  and  their  performances  drex^  enthusiastic  crowds  of  service  personnel. 
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"We  could  definitely  feel  the  tension  in  Panama,"  she  said,  "and  V7e  gave  no 
performance  in  Panama  City.  But  everything  wai  quite  calm  at  Guantanamo,  even 
though  we  could  see  the  Cuban  guards  patrolling  outside  the  base  and  could  see  the 
road,  leading  to  the  base,  which  was  strewn  with  mine  fields  on  eituer  side." 

While  island-hopping  in  the  Bahamas,  the  troupe's  plane  developed  trouble  and 
made  an  unscheduled  landing  in  Grand  Bahama.  There  the  girls  in  the  troupe  had  to 
be  housed  in  the  chapel— "the  same  chapel  where  the  first  seven  astronauts  had 
lived,''  Miss  Todd  said. 

At  Guantanamo,  tt^e  girls  had  a  completedly  equipped  nine-room  house  with  all 
modern  conveniences,   "We  even  had  a  patio  with  party  lights,"  she  said. 

The  troupe  had  a  rigorous  schedule,  giving  at  least  one  and  oftei..  two 
performances  six  days  out  of  seven,  but  did  have  a  few  days  rest  in  Pauama  and  in 
Puerto  Rico.  They  appeared  in  service  clubs,  dining  halls,  open  air  theaters 
and  hospitals. 

-Ij- 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July      --.^ummer  conmencement  exercises  will  be  held 
here  Aug.  7  for  an  estimated  950  Southern  Illinois  University  graduaiies,  200  more 
than  last  year. 

SIU  officials  said  a  total  of  973  degree  applications  have  been  received, 
786  from  Carbondale  campus  students  and  137  from  students  on  the  Edwardcville 
campus.  Applications  are  subject  to  approval  only  after  all  grades  are  reported. 

Commencement  speaker  will  be  Ralph  A.  Micken,  chairman  of  the  GIU  speech 
department.   Graduation  exercises  are  scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  in  McAndrew 
Stadium,  to  be  moved  into  the  new  SIU  Arena  in  case  of  rain. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHiSRil  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  i^52>-lll(> 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July  --While  unemployment  is  always  difficult, 
too  many  jobs  also  can  lead  to  serious  economic  and  social  problems,  according 
to  a  German  government  official  visiting  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Karl  Leuteritz,  economic  specialist  representing  the  German  Consul  General's 
office  in  Chicago,  said  his  country's  manpower  shortage  has  led  not  only  to  full 
employment  but  also  to  importation  of  workers,  some  on  the  black  market. 

Leuteritz  visited  SIU's  German  Institute  Wednesday  (July  22),  then  spent 
Thursday  touring  nearby  southern  Illinois  communities.  He  also  delivered  a  German 
lang-^age  lecture  at  Southern. 

Iii  an  interview,  Leuteritz  said  Germany  has  had  full  employment  of  its 
labor  force  since  1958,  and  has  been  bringing  in  workers  from  southern  Europe 
and  other  areas  since  1960,  Over  600,000  laborers  have  come  under  government- 
approved  contracts,  others  through  the  black  market. 

As  a  result,  Germany  now  has  a  significant  element  of  workers  with 
language  difficulties  and  greatly  different  cultural  backgrounds.  The  literacy 
rate  is  lox7  among  these  .workers,  many  of  whom  now  are  bringing  their  families 
to  Germany, 

The  over  employment  situation  has  brought  housing  problems,  inflation  and 
a  fear  in  some  quarters  that  the  quality  of  German  manufactured  goods  might  be 
lowered,  Leuteritz  said.  This  fear  apparently  was  unfounded,  he  added,  as  a 
thorough  study  by  government  agencies  has  indicated  no  significant  loss  in  the 
quality  of  German  goods. 
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Fro...  Bill  LyouG 

SOUTHERN   ILLIIIOIG   UITIVIL'GITY 

Carbondalc,  Ill:'.uo:".s 

Phone:  k'3j-lllZ 


CARBONDALZ,  ILL.,  July  --   Southcvr.  Ill:'.ViOis  boards  of  cc'ucatiou  are  hearing 
of  the  need  of  ouiic'oor  education  to  Guoolai-ienl:  classrooiu  instruction. 

Southern  Illinois  University  faculty  :::C..;Lers  and  others  interested  in  develop- 
ing a  Gurong  program.-  of  outdoor  education  aje  attending  board  uectings  by  invitation 
and  telling  of  the  beviCfits  that  can  be  derived  at  such  places  as  the  Outdoor 
Education  Center  established  south  of  Little  Grassy  Lal:e. 

Sight  hundred  school  children  learned  about  things  outdoors  by  going  outdoors 
to  the  Center  in  April  and  May  and  the  prograia  is  expected  to  get  into  full  swing 
again  this  fall.   Currently  a  drive  is  being  uiade  by  the  Educational  Council  of  100, 
vjhich  V7ith  SIU  established  the  Center,  to  raise  $250,000  as  its  part  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  necessary  buildings  and  roads.  The  University,  which  will  use  the 
Ce-nter  as  a  teacher  training  laboratory  in  outdoor  education,  will  invest  $101,000 
in  the  project. 

Already  visited  have  been  school  boards  in  a  score  of  couir^unitics:   Metropolis, 
Hurst-Bush,  Ca::.pbcll  Hill,  Vienna,  OkavArille,  DuQuoin,  West  Franl:fort,  Marion,  Clay 
City,  Wolf  Lal:e,  Ai.na,  Mount  Vernon,  Karnal:,  Cairo,  Carbondale,  Eldorado,  Hillcrest, 
Ewing,  Sandoval,  Pincl:neyville  and  Desoto.  Ne::t  scheduled  meeting  is  July  27  at 
Cobden, 

The  boards  are  beivig  asked  to  include  uore  outdoor  education  in  their  school 
prograhis  and  to  begin  it  early  in  the  elei.:entary  grades.  They  are  invited  to  call 
upon  the  resources  of  the  SIU  Outdoor  Education  Center  for  help  in  developing  local 
programs. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSIIY 

CARBONDALE,  ILLINOIS 

Phone:  453-2276 


Release  Tuesday,  July  2C 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July  27  —  Two  new  mutants— or  altered  strains—  of  yeast 
were  described  today  by  a  Southern  Illinois  University  microbiologist  before  the 
six  annual  Intcrantional  Congress  of  Biochemistry,  meeting  in  Ueu  York, 

Maurice  Ogur,  professor'  and  chairman  of  the  SIU  Biological  Research  Laboiatory, 
presented  a  paper  illustrated  by  slides  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  in  a  series  of 
mutants  developed  in  SIU  laboratories  ^7hich  require  a  specific  ap.ino  acid--glutarnic 
acid— in  their  diet  in  order  to  breathe,  and  hence  to  live. 

The  mulaita  have  been  induced  by  treatment  v/ith  either  ultraviolet  irradiation 
or  by  nitrous  acid,  he  said. 

In  these  eKperinents,  Ogur  was  assisted  by  l-Irs.  Sylvia  Ogur,  Louell  Coker  and 
Al  Roshananesh,  all  members  of  the  Biological  Research  Laboratory  staff. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

D0VJ1ISTAT2  FISHERMENS  GUIDE 
By  C,A.   Frazer 

No.   18-1964 

Compiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service, 

A  solid  week  of  high  temperature  and  high  humidity  has  affected  both  fisher- 
men and  their  quarry,  according  to  a  spot  check  of  fishing  holes  made  as  July  drav7S 
to  a  close.  Campers  are  more  interested  in  sv/inming  than  fishing  and  no  one  knov7o 
exactly  what  the  fish  are  concentrating  upon. 

To  illustrate  the  lack  of  any  pattern,  the  two  largest  bass  reported  during 
the  week  vjere  caught  at  opposite  extremea  of  Little  Grassy  lalce.  One,  a  6%-pounder 
caught  by  Troy  Eduards,  acting  dean  of  the  SIU  College  of  Education,  took  a  surface 
lure.  The  other,  a  7%-pounder  caught  by  rx;ight  Wilmore  of  !7est  Frankfort,  gobbled 
a  lead  headed  jig,  a  heavy,  bottom-bumping  lure. 

Just  for  variety,  Al  Barnes  of  Belleville  showed  Little  Grassy  campers  an 
11-pound  turtle,  caught  on  a  worm.  Tony  Moske  of  Granite  City  had  44  bluegill. 

Cline  Skelcher  at  Devils  Kitchen  Lake  said  skin  divers  reported  bass  in  8  to 
10  feet  of  water  off  the  points,  and  crappie  at  4  feet;  however  most  fishermen 
couldn't  tease  them  into  biting.  Al  Schmidt  of  Belleville  went  home  with  fish  in 
the  freezer,  bass  caught  on  a  surface  lure  in  the  brushy  end  of  the  lake.  He 
reported  catching  most  of  his  fish  bet^;een  4  and  6  a.m. 

Lake  of  Egypt  reporters  said  fishermen  were  getting  action  from  small  bass  and 
pan  fish,  however  there  were  no  noteworthy  catches, 

Bass  fishermen  at  Crab  Orchard  Lake  have  been  unable  to  reenact  the  spurt  of 
activity  of  two  v;eeks  ago  and  moot  of  the  free-floating  plastic  jugs  baited  with 
short  lines  for  catfish  wind  up  against  the  shore,  unmolested.  A  few  sizable  cats 
have  been  taken  on  trot  lines  however. 

Local  fishermen  are  hopeful  a  change  in  the  weather  will  perk  up  jaded 
piscatorial  appetites, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  July      — As  the  climaK  to  a  professional  career  of  nearly 
40  years,  Elizabeth  0.  Stone,  retiring  associate  director  of  libraries  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  has  ushered  in  the  era  of  automation  to  speed  the  process  of 
collegiate  study. 

During  the  past  two  years  she  has  directed  the  development  of  an  automated 
circulation  desk,  working  with  the  University  Data  Processing  Center.  This  surnmer 
she  has  been  supervising  the  pilot  run  of  the  new  electronic  system,  preparing  it 
to  become  fully  operative  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  quarter  in  September. 

Miss  Stone  has  had  two  "tours  of  duty"  in  the  SIU  library,  coming  here  first 
in  1929,  but  leaving  in  1936  for  a  position  as  assistant  professor  in  the  Graduate 
Library  School  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.   In  1942  she  became 
professor  and  head  librarian  at  the  University  of  Dubuque  in  Iowa,  where  she 
remained  until  SIU  recalled  her  in  1946  as  assistant  library  director. 

As  Southern's  library  has  growii  to  its  present  holdings  of  raore  than  600,000 
volumes  in  four  major  divisions  and  a  number  of  specialized  collections.  Miss  Stone's 
responsibilities  have  increased  and  last  fall  she  was  named  associate  director  of 
libraries. 

She  is  responsible  for  all  the  library's  public  services,  directing  a  staff  of 
22  professional  librarians,  seven  full-time  clerical  persons  aud  more  than  100 
part-time  student  workers. 

Evidence  of  the  esteem  in  V7hich  her  staff  members  hold  her  x/as  revealed  v;hei. 
the  library's  public  services  staff,  which  she  heads,  this  summer  held  a  private 
dinner  in  her  honor  and  presented  her  with  a  wristwatch  as  a  farewell  gift.  She 
was  also  honored  at  a  reception  for  the  entire  library  staff  by  Ralph  E,  McCoy, 
director  of  libraries,  and  Mrs,  McCoy, 

Born  in  Bethany,  Mo,,  Miss  Stone  graduate  from  Northwest  Missouri  State 
College,  then  completed  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  library  science  at 
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the  University  of  Illinois.  She  ha3  completed  more  than  half  the  v;ork  required 
for  the  doctorate  in  library  science  at  the  U.  of  I. 

She  has  held  numerous  committee  chairmanships  in  the  Illinois  and  American 
Library  associations  and  Beta  Phi  Mu,  national  library  fraternity,  and  has  served 
as  national  treasurer  of  the  fraternity  and  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Library 
Association. 

An  unusual  elective  office  for  v7omen  which  she  holds  is  that  of  session  member 
of  Carbondale's  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Jhe  is  currently  clerk  of  the  seosion. 

Miss  Stone  has  been  awarded  tv7o  grants  for  research—the  Katherine  L.  Sharpe 
Scholarship  from  the  U.  of  I.  Graduate  ^chool  of  Library  Science  aud  the  Helen 
Messenger  Fellou:;hip  from  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  national  teachers  fraternity,  of 
which  she  is  a  raember--but  was  not  able  to  use  either  because  of  pressure  of  her 
work. 

She  also  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  American  Library 
Association  and  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Association  of  College  and 
Research  Libraries,  She  has  written  almost  a  score  of  papers  and  articles  which 
have  been  published  in  national  professional  journals. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Miss  Stone  have  appeared  in  i-Jho's  IJho  of  American 
Women  and  Who's  ;iho  in  the  Midwest. 

Miss  Stone  is  taking  an  early  retirement  this  fall  in  order  to  care  for  her 
parents,  who  still  live  at  the  family  home  at  Bethany,  Mo. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July       —The  Outdoor  Education  Center  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  has  been  cited  in  "Conservation-in  tiie  People's  Hands,"  a 
book  publislied  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  as  a  specific 
example  of  how  outdoor  education  can  be  taught  to  secondary  and  elementary  students. 

The  book  outlines  how  SIU  began  in  1952  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  outdoor 
education  at  the  University.  The  late  L.B.  Sharp,  wno  made  the  initial  study, 
returned  to  Southern  in  1959  to  make  a  long-range  study  and  develop  comprehensive 
plans  for  an  outdoor  education  center. 

The  center,  located  on  more  than  2»000  acres  of  land  bordering  Little  Grassy 
Lake,  will  serve  schools  in  31  southern  Illinois  counties.  This  land  plus  a 
220-acre  farmstead  used  as  an  administration  center,  was  opened  in  tiie  fall  of 
1963  for  day  use. 

The  Outdoor  Education  Center  will  give  elementary  and  secondary  students, 
colleges  students,  teachers  and  administrators  opportunities  for  direct,  first 
hand  experience  in  using  the  out-of-doors  in  teaching  and  learning. 

Facilities  will  include  300  acres  of  heavily  wooded  land  as  a  sanctuary 
and  research  center,  two  lakes  to  be  used  for  research,  a  number  of  old  homesteads, 
a  display  of  early  farm  machinery  and  a  field  library  and  research  center. 

As  the  program  develops,  groups  wishing  to  stay  for  more  than  a  day  will 
be  housed  in  canvas  shelters— tepees,  round-tos,  covered  wagons,  hogans,  shadiens 
and  covered  sleds. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July       --The  Outdoor  Education  Center  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  has  been  cited  in  "Conservation-in  tiie  People's  Hands,"  a 
book  publislied  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  as  a  specific 
example  of  how  outdoor  education  can  be  taught  to  secondary  and  elementary  students. 

The  book  outlines  now  SIU  began  in  1952  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  outdoor 
education  at  the  University,  The  late  L.B.  Sharp,  wno  made  the  initial  study, 
returned  to  Southern  in  1959  to  make  a  long-range  study  and  develop  comprehensive 
plans  for  an  outdoor  education  center. 

The  center,  located  on  more  than  2»000  acres  of  land  bordering  Little  Grassy 
Lake,  will  serve  schools  in  31  southern  Illinois  counties.  This  land  plus  a 
220-acre  farmstead  used  as  an  administration  center,  was  opened  in  tiie  fall  of 
1963  for  day  use. 

The  Outdoor  Education  Center  will  give  elementary  and  secondary  students, 
colleges  students,  teachers  and  administrators  opportunities  for  direct,  first 
hand  experience  in  using  the  out-of-doors  in  teaching  and  learning. 

Facilities  will  include  300  acres  of  heavily  wooded  land  as  a  sanctuary 
and  research  center,  two  lakes  to  be  used  for  research,  a  number  of  old  homesteads, 
a  display  of  early  farm  machinery  and  a  field  library  and  research  center. 

As  the  program  develops,  groups  wishing  to  stay  for  more  than  a  day  will 
be  housed  in  canvas  shelters— tepees,  round-tos,  covered  wagons,  hogans,  shadiens 
and  covered  sleds. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Fall  gardens  are  a  possibility  for  keeping  the  table  supplied  with  fresh 
vegetables  until  killing  frosts  come  in  southern  Illinois,  according  to  Irvin  Hillyer, 
Southern  Illinois  University  vegetable  specialist. 

However,  gardeners  usually  have  problems  of  sufficient  moisture  during  this 
season  to  promote  the  rapid  growth  desirable  for  good  quality  vegetables.   Plantings 
may  be  made  during  the  most  of  August  to  assure  maturity  of  the  vegetables  before 
killing  frosts.   Planting  dates  v;ill  depend  on  the  time  required  for  the  vegetables 
to  mature  and  counting  back  from  the  average  frost  free  date,  which  is  about 
October  20  in  southern  Illinois, 

Several  crops  are  suitable  for  fall  gardens.   Most  varieties  of  green  beans 
planted  before  the  middle  of  August  will  be  in  production  after  the  first  week  of 
October.   Some  of  the  faster  maturing  sweet  corn  varieties-- those  maturing  in  60 
to  70  days — may  be  planted  during  early  August  and  be  ready  for  the  table  in  the  fall. 
Peas,  beets,  carrots  and  cucumbers  all  may  do  well  but  also  require  from  60  to  70 
days  to  mature.   Turnips,  spinach  and  leaf  lettuce  will  mature  in  45  to  50  days. 
Radishes  will  develop  in  about  25  days.  The  lettuce  and  radishes  probably  need  to 
be  planted  later  than  the  other  crops  because  they  require  cool  fall  weather  for 
best  quality. 

In  planning  the  fall  garden,  planting  depth  is  an  important  consideration. 

Because  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  dry  at  this  season,  vegetable  seeds  must  be  planted 

deeper  than  in  the  spring.  The  depth  must  be  adequate  to  assure  plenty  of  moisture 

for  seed  germination.   If  a  drouth  exists  it  may  be  desirable  to  flood  the  rov/  with 

water  before  planting  the  seed.  After  covering  the  seed,  the  rows  may  be  covered 
with  tar  paper  or  boards  to  keep  the  soil  from  rapidly  drying  under  the  hot  sun. 
However,  in  such  instances  a  careful  v/atch  must  be  maintained  to  be  certain  to 
remove  the  coverings  by  the  time  the  seedlings  are  ready  to  break  through  the  surface. 
Soaking  the  soil  with  water  may  be  necessary  at  times  to  keep  adequate  moisture 
present  for  good  plant  growth. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLHIOIS  UNIVEl^SITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-227J 

Number  559  in  a  X7ee.:ly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accouncs  suitable  for  feature,  coluian, 
editorial  use, 

THE  JORDAN  F/uIILY 
BUILT  EARLY  FORTS 
John  H,  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

A  previous  article  about  the  "longest  x»ay  'round  being  the  sueetest  v/ay  houe" 
told  about  points  o2   interest  along  the  vay   frou  Carbondale  to  VJcst  Frankfort  and 
return.  Space  ran  out  at  an  Indian  battle  marker  on  the  grounds  of  Totmniount  Ghurcch, 
:ust  before  reaching  the  city. 

The  ne:ct  stop  uas  made  at  the  junior  high  school  gymnasiun  and  classroom  building 
behind  the  postoffice.  To  me,  it  is  "the  house  that  Jack  built,"  Perhaps  it  v/ould 
be  better  to  say  that  it  v/as  built  by  the  Hunt  Construction  Co,,  25  years  ago  and  that 
the  vrriter  t/as  the  superintendent  of  construction.  The  house  still  stands,  looking 
little  the  worse  for  wear, 

A  block  or  two  north  of  the  school  St,  Louis  Street  leads  east  a  few  blocks  to 
the  site  of  Frank.  Jordan's  fort  that  was  about  vjhere  Logan  School  now  is.  The  street 
gets  its  nav.ie  because  it  is  part  of  the  old  trail  that  led  frou  the  fort  toward 
St,  Lou-'-s,  The  e::aci:  location  of  the  post  is  not  knovna.  The  most  reliable  traditions 
locate  it  on  the  high  ground  just  north  of  the  school  building, 

Frank  Jordan's  Fort  was  one  of  the  i.iore  important  defense  posts  against  Indiana 
until  the  Uar  of  1C12,   It  also  V7as  a  trade  center  where  thousands  of  buffalo  skins 
v;cre  gathered  for  shipi'ent. 

The  site  of  the  fort  and  Logan  School  are  located  in  the  to\m  of  Frankfort  that 
X7as  old  before  I  Jest  Frankfort  v/as  begun.  The  Frankfort  city  hall  is  on  a  corner  of 
the  Logan  School  ground. 

Tradition  places  the  site  of  Frankfort's  first  factory  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 

V7hich  Logan  school  stands.   It  was  a  still  V7here  oil  was  taken  from  the  pennyroyal 

plant  locally  called  'penn^^rile. '  As  a  child  it  is  remembered  that  a  man  was  given 

the  aromatic  tea  from  brewed  pennyroyal,  but  there  is  no  recollection  of  what  ailed 
him.   It  seens  to  have  been  a  popular  folk  remedy,  -more- 
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From  the  site  of  Franl:  Jordan's  Fort  the  longer  honev;ard  journey  uas  begun  by 
V7ay  of  Thompsonvi-lle,  At  the  east  side  o2   Franl'.fort  a  turn  was  rnade  to  the  right 
on  a  blacktop  road  toward  the  site  o."  Garret's  tavern,  three  ..a.lcs  to  the  east  v/here 
there  is  a  crossroad.  One  nay  find  by  loo/.ing  closely  among  the  weeds  a  stone  marker 
about  a  foot  square  and  two  feet  long.  This  tavern  once  was  the  place  used  as  the 
county  scat  of  Franklin  County  before  IJilliamson  was  detached.  There  were  other 
Garret  Taverns  at  an  early  date,  one  being  near  Equality  and  another  in  the  Greenville 
vicinity.  One  wonders  if  they  were  ovmed  by  the  sane  uan. 

Beyond  the  tavern  site  a  left  turn  x/as  made  toward  Thor.psonville  where  the  tovm 
v/as  observing  an  anniversary.  As  is  usual  at  such  observances  the  e:diibit  of  old 
tools,  appliances   and  household  equipuent  was  interesting.   One  iteia  of  i.iore  than 
passing  interest  was  a  subsoil  plow,  patented  by  a  local  man  vjho  sold  his  patent  to 
another  for  "tvjo  farns,"  Another  iteia  was  a  grain  cradle,  one  of  the  best  preserved 
ones  seen  in  Liany  years,  witVi  a  polish  that  could  come  only  from  many  years  of  service. 

Just  out  of  Thompsonville  right  turn  was  made  at  the  railway  overpass  and  Liberty 
Churcb  was  visited,  llemorials  and  laark.ers  point  to  many  an  interesting  story  of  that 
coiiuunity's  early  days.  The  name  of  Ing  brings  to  mind  an  industrious  and  frugal 
former  slave  xrho  was  the  coumiunity's  shoemaker  for  a  generation,  acquiring  and  equipping 
an  excellent  farm. 

A  marker  just  outside  the  cem.etery  placed  there  by  an  old  gentleman  tells  of  the 
gratitude  he  felt  because  his  parents  were  allovred  to  stay  for  a  time  at  the  church 
during  a  severe  month  of  winter  when  he  was  a  boy  and  they  were  coning  to  a  nev;  hoiie 
in  Illinois, 

One  fourth  mile  southeast  of  the  church  is  the  site  of  Jordan  Brothers'  Fort, 
another  Indian  defense.  Men  from  this  fort  were  attacked  as  they  vjorked  in  the  field 
and  one  v/as  killed.  This  attack  is  cited  as  one  of  the  incidents  leading  to  the  IJar 
of  1C12,  A  small  and  abandoned  ceiaetery  near  the  site  of  this  fort  was  the  burial 
place  of  the  aarly  settlers  v/ho  died  here, 

-more- 
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The  Jordan  brotlicrs  who  built  this  fort  vcre.   brothers  o;:  Franl:  Jordan  who  had 
his  station  V7uere  "[Jest  ITran'-.fort  now  is.   It  is  planned  some  day  to  revisit  the 
site  of  the  fort  and  cemetery,  doing  so  \7ith  fear  that  the  hogs  have  finished 
rooting  the  remaining  grave  raarhers  into  the  branch. 

Leaving  Liberty  Church  a  v/inding  road  was  followed  tov;arc  the  south  and  west. 
This  is  an  old  road,  laid  out  and  used  before  it  became  the  general  practice  to 
follow  land  lines.  This  led  us  into  Corinth  frou  the  north.  The  church  and 
churchyard  ,  t  Corinth  are  interesting,  ilany  naraes  prominent  in  the  county's  early 
history  are  found  here,  Auong  then  is  the  narl:er  of  Thomas  r.oberts,  a  merger  of 
the  group  that  vTTOte  the  first  constitution  of  the  state. 

Out  of  space  again  and  still  not  ho;:ie.  There  is  much  to  see  if  one  v/ill 
leisurely  drive  over  the  southern  Illinois  countryside.  Try  it. 
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7  -30  -  U'.- 

Fron  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHEi-U^  ILLINOIS  Uimr^RSITY 

Carboudalo,   Illinoic 

riionc:     453- 2/.'/: 

CAP.B01TDAL2 ,  ILL,,  July      --Tcans  oZ   o::en  aiic  hand-operated  ccythcs  sidelined 
laodern  faming  cquioi.cnt  at  Southern  Illinois  University  briefly  last  'i/eel;  as  29  of 
113  ?2ace  Crops  trainees  were  given  instruction  in  primitive  soil  tilling  practices 
as  part  of  their  training  for  agricultural  service  in  Niger  and  Senegal,  Africa, 
iiost  of  the  trainees  liave  never  15.ved  on  a  favn. 

For  three  afternoons  (July  23-25)  the  young  men  "gee,  hat;,  and  T7hoa~cd''  in 
95-degree  suiiuner  temperatures  as  they  tool;  lessons  in  driving  a  yo'e  of  orcen  and 
guiding  simple  plo^jG  through  the  soil.  There  also  \;ere  soscions  in  learning  to  use 
long-bladed  ccythes  aud  han<"  sickles  for  correctly  harvesting  sr.all  grains  and 
cutting  rreeds,  A  pony  and  donl:ey  also  ^ijcro  hitched  as  a  teara  for  cultivating  plowe.'. 
soil.  All  va,z   for  carrying  to  the  tx70  emerging  African  nations  ideas  for  improving 
agricultural  r-ethods.  The  Peace  Corps  group  is  undergoing  12  v;ce'-;s  of  intensive 
training  for  service  in  the  tv/o  African  countires. 

T^7o  teams  of  o::on  were  found  and  brought  to  Gouthern  by  the  Peace  Corps  staff. 
One  v;as  a  team  of  large  anir^ials  brought  by  C3-year-old  P.O.  IJliitten  of  Goffeen  in 
central  Illinois,  The  other  was  obtained  fron  Sam  Elliott  of  Grand  To'i.'c:;,  Uhitten 
and  Uilcy  Elmore  of  llurphysboro,  handler  of  the  Elliott  team,  instructed  the  Peace 
Corps  trainees  in  handling  the  o:ien  and  the  tilling  tools.  Rollin  Blythc,  CarLondalc 
furnished  the  pony  and  donLey  and  served  as  handling  instructor. 

Dr.  iloland  Blal:e,  superintendent  of  the  Federal  Small  Fruit  Research  Station  at 
SIU,  and  two  members  of  his  staff,  Robert  Stadelbachcr  of  Cobden  and  Virgil  Lyerla, 
Carbondale,  v/ero  trainers  in  the  use  of  scythes  and  sickles.  J,  J,  Paterson,  3IU 
agricultural  engineer  coordinating  the  agricultural  training,  instructed  the  group 
in  the  art  of  simple  blacksuithing. 
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Fron  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHEriN  ILLIK0I3  UimrSRSITY 

Carbondal3,    Illinoic 

rhonc:     453-?./.7: 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  July      --Tca:.iG  oZ   or.en  aiic  hand-operated  ccythcs  sidelined 
U'Odern  farraing  equio;;ont  at  Southern  Illinois  University  briefly  last  T/eeh  as  29  of 
llv  ?aace  Crops  trainees  were  given  instruction  in  oriaiitivc  soil  tilling  practices 
as  part  of  their  training  for  agricultural  service  in  Niger  and  Senegal,  Africa, 
liost  of  the  trainees  have  never  lived  on  a  favn. 

For  three  afternoons  (July  23-25)  the  young  men  "gee,  hax;,  and  T;hoa-cd''  in 
95-dogree  sui.ar.cr  temperatures  as  they  tool;  lessons  in  driving  a  yo'e  of  o:cen  ard 
guiding  sinple  nlot/s  t'lrough  the  soil.  There  also  vjere  scssionr.  in  learning  to  use 
long-bladed  ccythes  aud  hand  sickles  for  correctly  harvesting  si^all  grains  and 
cutting  T7ceds,  A  pony  and  donl'.ey  also  ^;cre  hitched  as  a  teaa  for  cultivating  plowe.'. 
soil.  All  ^jas  for  carrying  to  the  tv/o  cncrging  African  nations  ideas  for  inproving 
agricultural  r.ethods.  The  Peace  Corps  group  is  undergoing  12  V7eel:s  of  intensive 
training  for  service  in  the  tv/o  African  count  ires. 

T\;o  teams  of  o::en  were  found  and  brought  to  Southern  by  the  Peace  Corps  staff. 
One  was  a  tea:.:  of  large  aniraals  brought  by  C3-ycar-old  P.O,  ITliitten  of  Coffecn  in 
central  Illinois,  The  other  was  obtained  fron  San  Elliott  of  Grand  Tovc::,  ITi-itten 
and  lliley  Elnorc  of  Ilurphysboro,  handler  of  the  Elliott  teara,  instructed  the  Peace 
Corps  trainees  in  handling  the  oxen  and  the  tilling  tools,  Rollin  Blythe,  CarLondali 
furnished  the  pony  and  donhey  and  served  as  handling  instructor, 

Dr,  iLoland  Blal.e,  superintendent  of  the  Federal  Small  Fruit  Research  Station  at 
SIU,  and  two  uevrLers  of  his  staff,  Robert  Stadclbachcr  of  Cobden  and  Virgil  Lycrla, 
Garbondale,  were  trainers  in  the  use  of  scythes  and  sichles,  J,  J,  Tatcrson,  "^lU 
agricultural  engineer  coordinating  the  agricultural  training,  instructed  Uie  group 
in  the  art  of  simple  b la clcsLii thing. 
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7-31-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  July      —Bids  V7ill  be  opened  here  Sept.  1  for 
construction  of  oouthern  Illinois  University's  Physical  Science  Building,  a 
four-story  brick  and  concrete  structure  to  be  located  south  of  the  University 
Center.   It  will  be  used  principally  for  physics,  chemistry,  and  geology 
classes, 

Charles  M.  Pulley,  university  architect,  said  the  building  would  be  the 
first  financed  at  Southern  under  the  provisions  of  the  Illinois  Building 
Authority  Act,  in  which  the  Authority  issues  the  bonds  for  financing  and 
leases  the  building  to  the  University  until  the  construction  cost  has  been 
recovered. 

The  first  phase  of  the  construction,  now  up  for  bids,  comprises  the  core 
and  "Unit  C,"  a  total  of  111,389  square  feet  of  floor  space  which  will  provide 
13  classrooms,  31  laboratories  and  14  offices.  All  will  be  air  conditioned. 
Succeeding  phases  would  add  two  large  lecture  halls  and  additional  offices. 

Pulley  said  completion  of  phase  1  is  expected  in  the  fall  of  1966, 
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8-5-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  Aug.     —A  number  of  art  exhibitions  have  been  arranged 
for  the  1964-65  school  year  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  according  to  Ben  P. 
Watkins,  acting  curator  of  University  Galleries.  The  major  exhibitions  will  be 
mounted  in  the  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Russell  Mitchell  Gallery. 

The  fall  season  will  open  Sept.  21  with  a  selection  of  approximately  45  paintingi 
prints  and  drawings  by  such  well-known  artists  as  Balcome  Green,  Patrick  Heron, 
Morris  Kantor,  Kenneth  Armitage,  Elizabeth  Frink,  Will  Barnet  and  John  von  Uicht. 
The  work  to  be  shown  ranges  from  the  traditional  representational  style  of  ICantor 
to  the  non-objective  and  abstract  compositions  of  Armitage  and  Barnet,  Watkino 
said.  The  Bertha  Schaefer  Gallery,  New  York,  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
exhibit. 

Next  will  be  an  exhibition  of  prints  by  distinguished  artists  of  the  1950's, 
entitled  "The  Fabulous  Decade." 

The  American  artist  Fairfield  Porter's  paintings  will  be  shown  in  a  large-scale 
retrospective  exhibit  during  the  month  of  November.  About  30  paintings  will  be 
borrowed  from  private  collections  and  from  the  Tibor  de  Nagy  Gallery  in  Nev/  York. 

An  invitational  exhibition  of  ceramic  pieces  is  planned  for  three  weeks  in 
December,  to  v/hich  potters,  mostly  in  the  Midwest,  will  be  invited  to  contribute. 
Emphasis  will  be  put  on  high-quality,  small-scale  work  that  can  be  modestly  priced, 
Watkins  said. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  made  for  an  exhibition  in  January  or  February 
centering  around  the  design  and  production  of  fine  books.  The  University  Press 
will  cooperate  with  the  University  Galleries  in  making  selections  and  arrangements. 

Notable  among  other  shows  in  the  planning  stages  is  "The  Spirit  of  Nev/  Berlin 
in  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  sponsored  by  the  City  of  Berlin  and  the  German  Arts 
Council  and  circulated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone;  453-2276 

Number  570  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature,  column^ 
editorial  use. 

IT  IS  HAPPENING 
John  W.  Allen 
southern  Illinois  University 

In  the  past  this  column  has  appeared  under  the  general  title  "It  Happened  in 
Southern  Illinois."  When  it  is  remembered  that  history  is  being  made  and  added 
every  day,  the  usual  past  tense  of  the  title  could  be  changed  this  once  to  say— 
"It  Is_  Happening  — «"  Tliis  would  permit  a  look  at  a  significant  change  now  taking 
place  in  old,  old  practices;  a  change  to  which  southern  Illinois  is  making  marked 
contribution. 

This  change  is  in  the  attitude  toward  and  manner  of  treating  those  convicted 
of  law  violations,  particularly  those  sentenced  to  serve  prison  terms.   To  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  change  under  way,  a  brief  glance  at  the  past  would  be  helpful. 

Through  many  centuries  man  has  dealt  out  his  particular  brand  of  justice  to 
those  uho  violated  his  laws.  More  often  than  not  penalties  were  rigorous,  their 
most  evident  purpose  being  to  make  the  violator  suffer. 

Through  the  years,  man  seems  to  have  become  less  brutal.  He  no  longer  burns 
law  violators  at  the  stake  or  breaks  them  on  the  V7heel  or  wrack.  An  occasional 
criminal  still  is  "hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead,"  but  no  recent  records  cell  of 
the  hanged  one  being  "quartered  and  drawn"  or  having  his  skull  left  for  many  years 
to  bleach  on  a  pole  in  some  public  place. 

Through  all  the  changes  that  have  come,  however,  those  convicted  of  crimes 
have  been  considered  as  having  lost  much  of  their  usefulness  to  society.  With  the 
decline  of  the  "thirty  lashes  v;ell  laid  on"  era  there  came  an  increased  use  of 
prisons.  With  the  increase  in  prison  use  there  has  come  the  increased  cost  of 
feeding  and  caring  for  prisoners. 

-more- 
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Somewhere  along  the  way  man  must  have  checked  on  the  results  achieved  and  begun 
to  question  his  ovm  wisdom  in  dealing  with  wrong-doer c.  Society  might  still  be 
taking  its  accustomed  revenge  but  the  criminal  too  often  remained  a  criminal. 
Whatever  the  cause  or  combination  of  causes,  the  idea  of  making  a  criminal  into  a 
useful  member  of  society  became  an  acknowledged  objective.  Today  it  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  consideration  of  how  best  to  deal  \iiti\   those  afoul  of  the  lav7, 

A  recent  stop,  wholly  unplanned,  at  the  Illinois  Youth  Commission  Camp  at  Lake 
Glendale  in  Pope  County  gave  opportunity  to  see  the  workings  of  a  modern  unit 
designed  to  convert  wards  of  the  Commission  into  desirable  citizens.  This  Glendale 
camp,  the  smallest  in  the  state,  has  28  residents.   It  v;ould  hardly  be  proper  to  say 
inmates,  for  they  are  not  fenced  in  nor  patrolled  by  armed  guards.  A  ward  of  the 
Glendale  or  another  similar  camp  could  very  easily  walk  away;  knowing  however,  that 
he  would  most  likely  be  apprenhended  shortly. 

At  these  Youth  Commission  camps  earnest  effort  is  made  to  rehabilitate  each 
ward.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fully  accurate  to  say  'rehabilitate'  since  that  implies 
a  return  to  a  former  condition.   In  this  case  it  would  too  often  be  an  environment 
of  crime.  The  plan  follov;ed  has  for  its  general  purpose  the  discovery  and  development 
of  the  latent  possibilities  for  good  in  the  boys. 

Most  of  the  boys  at  Glendale  come  from  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Chicago.  All 
too  ofter  they  are  from  crowded,  poverty  stricken,  aud  ill-kept  homes.   Few  of  them 
ever  had  opportunity  to  work  and  earn  money  or  even  to  merit  commendations.   From 
their  days  as  toddlers  they  have  had  bcant  opportunity  for  wholesome  recreation, 
not  even  a  fair  place  to  play.   They  have  known  and  too  often  have  been  membeit  of 
some  back-alley  gang.   The  group  at  Glendale  definitely  is  not  one  belo\;  par  in 
intelligence,  neither  are  they  there  by  accident. 

At  Glendale,  and  it  must  be  assumed  at  other  similar  camps,  the  boys  are  treated 
in  a  firm  but  kindly  manner,  as  kindly  as  the  conditions  will  warrant.  At  the  Pope 
County  camp  they  work  in  some  phase  of  forestry  or  in  work  about  the  University  of 
Illinois  experimental  farm.  The  boys  with  whom  opportunity  was  had  to  talk  showed 
a  definite  interest  in  the  work  to  which  they  had  been  assigned. 
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A  ocaCmaCe  at  the  luncheon  table  was  working  in  the  green  house.  He  exhibited 
a  definite  interest  in  his  work,  so  much  so  that  he  v;as  hesitant  about  taking  a 
10  day  leave  to  visit  his  parents  in  Chicago,  fearing  he  might  be  replaced  in  his 
job. 

This  10  day  leave  is  part  of  the  'treatment'  given  the  boys  after  they  have 
shown  v;arr anted  progress  toward  better  citizenship.  They  go,  unescorted  and  with 
fares  paid,  to  visit  parents  or  relatives  at  their  homes  and  to  test  their 
strength  to  remain  above  the  forces  that  sent  them  into  law  violation.  It  is  a 
kind  of  probation. 

This  boy  seemed  happy  to  talk  about  his  work  at  the  greenhouse.  He  didn't 
know  just  how  to  proceed  with  a  few  hundred  iris  seed  gathered  from  some  fine 
blooming  specimens  by  the  \in:iter  but  showed  himself  wide  awake  by  asking  if  the 
seed  pods  were  bursting  open  and  the  seeds  falling  out.  Assured  that  such  was 
the  case,  he  thought  they  should  be  planted  at  once  and  kept  moist.  He  was  going 
"to  look  it  up."  If  this  boy  reverts  and  fails  it  v;ill  be  because  he  has  no 
greenhouse  or  garden  in  which  to  work.  There  are  other  parallel  cases. 

Not  every  boy  assigned  to  one  of  these  camps  in  reclaimed,  but  many  are. 
The  percentage  attempting  to  jump  camp  is  lew,  likewise  those  violating  parole  given 
at  the  end  of  their  camp  stay. 

The  writer,  seldom  accused  of  being  a  softie  when  criminal  tendencies  are 
being  considered,  believes  in  this  work  of  the  Youth  Commission. 

Paralleling  this  treatment  of  youth  a  program  on  the  adult  level  at  Menard 
State  Prison  is  noteworthy  among  the  prison  programs  of  the  nation.   People  of 
southern  Illinois  naturally  regret  having  a  prison  population.   They  can 
justifiably  be  proud  of  the  way  being  taken  to  make  desirable  citizens  of  the  ones 
they  have. 
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8-6-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

S0UTH2R1I  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMI^ 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Years  of  patient  ejcperimental  work  and  testing  go  into  developing  a  new  peach 
variety  considered  good  enough  for  coxmnercial  production  by  fruit  growers,  says 
James  B.  Mowry,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Southern  Illinois  University.  The  station  is  operated  jointly  by  Southern  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  fruit  and  vegetable  research. 

Consider  the  Comanche  peach  which  was  named  and  released  by  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1958  after  20  years  of  developmental  work  and 
testing.   It  was  selected  from  the  progeny  of  a  cross  pollination  of  the  Verdette 
and  Halehaven  peaches  in  1938  by  M.J,  Dorsey  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
horticulture  department  faculty.  At  bearing  age  in  1941  the  new  peach  was  considered 
worthy  of  selection  for  additional  testing  and  this  ;7ork  was  continued  by  Mox/ry 
when  the  station  was  moved  from  Olney  to  SIU.   It  continued  to  fruit  in  small,  vjidely 
distributed  test  plantings  until  its  release  to  the  fruit  industry. 

Mov;ry  says  the  Comanche,  named  so  because  it  first  was  sought  for  propagation 

by  peach  growers  in  Texas,  is  recommended  for  plantings  in  peach  producing  areas  of 

southern  states  and  southern  Illinois  as  a  replacement  for  the  Redhaven  peach.   The 

new  variety  matures  about  three  days  before  Redhaven  and  has  larger,  smoother  shaped 

fruit  in  more  heavily  laden  trees.  The  dormant  buds  of  the  Comanche  are  comewhat 

more  cold  hardy  than  the  Redhaven  which  is  considered  hardy  in  this  area.  The  fruit 

is  less  acid  than  Redhaven  but  other  characteristics  are  much  the  same.  The  yellow 

fleshed  peach  is  three-fourths  covered  with  bright  red  overcolor,  is  free  stone  when 

ripe  and  produces  well  every  year.  Budwood  for  propagating  the  trees  may  be  obtained 

from  Mov7ry  at  the  Illinois  station  or  from  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  same  procedure  is  repeated  over  and  over  as  horticulturists  continually 
search  for  a  peach  with  certain  desirable  characteristics,  such  as  color,  flavor, 
flesh  texture,  hardiness,  shipping  or  processing  qualities,  specific  season  of 
maturity,  productivity,  or  a  combination  of  special  qualities.  Literally  thousands 
of  seedling  peach  trees  are  planted  as  the  research  goes  on. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

bOUTHERIi   ILLINOIS   UNIVERiJITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  August  7    — More  than  100  changes  in  the  staff  and  faculty 
roster  of  Southern  Illinois  University  were  approved  today  as  the  board  of  trustees 
acted  to  fill  vacancies  or  augment  departments  where  growth  has  caused  teaching 
shortages. 

The  board  met  at  the  Carbondale  campus  preceding  joint  SIU  Carbondale- 
Edwardsville  summer  commencement  exercises  scheduled  for  McAndrew  Stadium. 

University  President  Delyte  W.  Morris  told  board  members  not  only  retirements 
and  resignations  required  replacements  but  the  rapid  growth  of  Southern's  Graduate 
School  created  demands  for  specialist  scholars. 

Six  of  the  72  persons  approved  for  term  appointments  of  a  year  or  less  are 
full  professors  who  will  share  with  Southern's  students  and  faculty  in  seminars 
and  research  labs  the  results  of  their  years  of  experience.  Among  them  are  Hugh  D, 
Duncan,  professor  of  sociology  and  author  of  "Communication  and  Social  Order;"  J.H. 
G,  Lebon,  professor  of  geography  and  an  Asian  scholar;  Uilliam  R.  McKenzie,  professor 
of  administration  and  supervision  from  the  University  of  Bridgeport;  David  Carson  Scott 
professor  of  government  from  Southwest  Missouri  State  College;  Miss  Maycie  oouthall, 
professor  of  elementary  education  from  George  Peabody  College,  and  Miss  Lola  C.  Walker, 
visiting  professor  of  speech  from  Baylor  University, 

A  list  of  35  continuing  appointments  to  the  staff  and  faculty,  in  all  academic 
ranks,  is  headed  by  Louis  S.  Drake,  professor  of  economics,  and  Parmer  L.  Ewing, 
professor  of  administration  and  supervision.  Ewing  will  report  for  duty  Feb,  15, 
1965  at  the  Carbondale  campus,  A  native  of  Casey,  111.,  he  has  served  as  chairman  of 
administration  and  supervision  at  New  York  University  and  is  the  author  of  two 
textbooks  for  the  grades. 

Drake  will  start  with  the  fall  quarter  in  the  Business  Division  at  the 
Edwardsville  campus,  A  native  of  Maple  City,  Mich.,  he  has  taught  at  Michigan 
Technical  University  and  served  as  economist  for  the  federal  government  and  for 
private  enterprise.  -more- 
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Four  changes  in  assignment  were  approved.  The  retirement,  previously  scheduled 
for  Sept.  1,  of  John  E.  Grinnell,  vice  president  for  operations  on  the  Carbondale 
campus,  was  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  fall  quarter;  Martin  J.  Arvin  was  named 
acting  chairman  of  physics  and  astronomy;  Irving  Howards  was  named  to  head  the 
Public  Afairs  Research  Bureau;  and  Robert  Kibler  v/as  appointed  head  of  the  Educational 
Research  Bureau, 

In  other  University  business  the  board  approved  an  increase  of  $1  per  quarter 
in  student  activity  fees,  earmarked  for  the  medical  benefit  fund.  Effective  with 
the  winter  quarter  the  activity  fee  will  be  $10,50,  of  which  $4.15  will  go  to  the 
medical  fund  which  provides  essential  services  to  students, 

A  traditional  charge  of  $1  for  completing  a  course  previously  labelled 
"incomplete"  was  dropped,  and  tution  fees  were  specifically  waived  for  students 
attending  the  Youth  Advisers  Training  Program  under  grants  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labcr, 

The  board  approved  an  extension  of  Entrance  Road  "B"  at  the  Edwardsville 
campus  site,  which  would  connect  the  road  network  V7ith  Highway  66.  The  eKtension, 
contingent  upon  acquiring  the  necessary  right-of-way,  would  cost  $121,657. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.      --Four  broad  needs  for  the  safer  movement  of 
hazardous  cargoes  on  the  nation's  inland  vjaterways  are  identified  in  a  recent  report 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  on  an  "Operation  Riversafe"  recearch  project  conducted  last 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  Transportation  Institute  at  Southern  Illinois 
Univercity  (Carbondale,  111), 

The  four  identified  goals  are:  (1)  an  accident  analysis  system;  (2)  a  revision 
toward  more  unified  standards  in  navigation  rules  (rules  of  the  road);  (3)  a  cargo 
hazards  advisory  system;  and  (4)  planning  for  port  area  emergencies.   These  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  problem  areas  in  safety  on  the  inland  waterways  as  the  speed, 
volume  and  variety  of  barge  traffic  increases,  says  Ale::ander  R.  MacMillan,  the 
institute  director  who  supervised  the  study.  However,  they  relate  to  problems  that 
need  solving  to  protect  the  public,  the  operating  personnel  and  the  cargoes. 

The  "Operation  Riversafe"  project,  started  more  than  a  year  ago  under  an 
$18,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  was  concerned  with  surveying  present 
practices  and  procedures  affecting  the  safe  movement  and  handling  of  dangerous  cargoes 
on  the  inland  waterways.  The  first  two  of  four  proposed  phases  in  a  "research  in 
depth"  on  the  problems  v;ere  completed  under  the  project, 

MacMillan  says  Phase  I  v;as  concerned  primarily  vjith  the  mechanics  of 
organizing  the  study.   Phase  II  covered  an  eight-months  survey,  identification  of 
some  of  the  main  problems  related  to  river  safety,  and  making  a  report  on  the  findings 
to  the  sponsoring  agency.   Suggested  as  Phase  III  would  be  implementation  of  applied 
research  in  depth  on  the  Phase  II  proposals.   The  final  phase  would  be  an  evaluation 
through  analysis  of  specific  programs  implemented.   The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  currently 
is  studying  the  Phase  II  report  submitted  by  MacMillan  in  February. 


-more- 
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In  elaborating  on  the  four  needs  identified  in  the  report,  MacMillan  says 
the  research  team  developed  a  coding  form  suitable  for  analyzing  waterv/ays 
accidents  of  all  kinds  as  a  guide  for  developing  accident  report  forms  that  can 
be  applied  to  data  processing  systems  for  such  needed  analysis. 

Variations  in  "rules  of  the  road"  on  the  nation's  waterways  suggest  the  need 
for  updating  the  regulations  for  more  realistic  application  to  all 
vessels  operating  on  the  inland  waterways,  the  report  says.   It  also  urges  early 
action  in  developing  a  system  for  identifying  the  hazardous  nature  of  barge  cargoes, 
and  advance  planning  for  handling  emergencies  that  may  develop  in  port  areas, 

MacMillan  says  the  survey  revealed  that  nearly  every  channel  of  this 
inquiry  is  already  under  study  by  various  groups,  committees  and  agencies  concerned 
to  assure  safety  of  operation  on  the  navigable  waterways  of  the  nation. 
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from  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Aug.  7    — Southern  Illinois  University  starts  the  second 
half  of  the  current  biennium  with  an  internal  budget  totalling  $40,198,170,  according 
to  figures  approved  today  by  the  university  board  of  trustees.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $6,451,042  over  the  budget  for  the  1963-64  fiscal  year  and  reflects  an  anticipated 
fall  quarter  enrollment  in  excess  of  20,000  students. 

The  University's  operating  income  is  shown  as  $30,778,637  from  legislative 
appropriation  and  tuition  charges;  $4,900,  400  from  operation  of  auxiliary 
enterprises,  such  as  residence  halls;  and  $4,519,141  in  restricted  accounts, 
including  $565,067  in  student  activity  fees.  The  balance  is  principally  grants 
earmarked  for  specific  purposes. 

Budget  figures  were  presented  in  a  new  format  this  year,  reflecting  the 
board's  decision  at  its  July  meeting  to  reorganize  the  operating  structure  of  the 
University  into  five  major  functional  areas:  central  organization,  academic  affairs, 
business  affairs,  student  services,  and  area  services. 

In  presenting  the  1964-65  budget.  University  President  Delyte  VJ.  Morris  noted 
that  only  moderate  salary  increases  were  possible  last  year  and  "the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  budget  are  still  smaller."  He  said  the  increases  which  were 
possible  have  been  made  on  a  merit  basis  through  careful  evaluation  of  the  work  of 
individuals.  Approximately  $705,000  is  earmarked  for  salary  increases. 

"Since  1961,  when  at  the  last  moment  some  $900,000  was  unexpectedly  stricken 
from  Southern  Illinois  University's  personal  service  appropriations,  the  University 
has  steadily  lost  ground  on  national  salary  levels  and  by  comparison  with  other 
state-supported  institutions  in  Illinois,"  Dr.  Morris  said,  "A  major  portion  of 
the  additional  personal  services  funds  made  available  for  1964-65  is  to  provide 
for  continued  large  enrollment  increases," 

-more- 
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Personal  services  account  for  77,3  per  cent  of  the  state-appropriated  funds, 
A  student  employment  fund  of  $1,753,097  is  contained  in  the  new  budget, 
$226,000  more  than  for  last  year.  There  is  no  change  in  student  pay  rates,  which 
range  from  85  cents  to  $1.60  per  hour.   President  Morris  commented: 

"It  is  planned  in  the  future  to  use  more  rather  than  less  student  help 
in  the  various  offices,  in  laboratories,  and  in  the  physical  plant.   Excellent 
students  with  financial  need,  providing  they  have  the  necessary  skills  or  abilities 
as  shown  from  testing  programs,  are  given  the  first  opportunities  in  finding 
campus  jobs." 

Budgetary  allocations  for  1964-65  were  approved  by  the  board  as  follows: 
Educational  and  general  expenses,  $34,042,611;  Auxiliary  Enterprises, 
$4,876,G23;  Permanent  Improvements  $250,000;  Refunds,  $126,000;  University 
Student  Activities,  $565,067;  and  Student  Aid  scholarships,  grants,  $314,100. 

By  comparision  with  this  year's  $40  million  dollar  budget,  the  University 
began  operations  in  1874  with  a  total  budget  of  $22,713. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHErai  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.       --A  five-day  schedule  of  final  examinations 
beginning  Monday,  Aug.  24,  has  been  released  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
registrar's  office, 

li:  will  mark  the  second  session  of  finals  held  at  SIU  this  summer.  A 
two-day  examination  period  v/as  held  Aug.  5-6  for  the  limited  number  of  students 
enrolled  for  eight-weeks  classes. 

Most  students  are  enrolled  for  the  full  12«weeks  summer  session,  offered 
at  all  levels  this  year  to  complete  Southern's  transition  to  a  full  year-around 
schedule  of  classes.   The  transition  began  two  years  ago,  when  freshman  courses 
only  \;ore  offered  on  a  12-weeks  basis. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN   ILLIilOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

DOWNSTATE  FISHERt-flSN  GUIDE 
By  C.A.   Frazer 

No.   19-1964 

Compiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service. 

Fish  and  fishermen  are  hunting  the  shade  in  southern  Illinois  as  August  opens 
with  a  continuation  of  July's  hot  and  humid  v;eather.  Most  dock  operators  said  the 
confirmed  fishing  fans  are  reporting  for  duty  shortly  before  sundown  and  staying 
until  well  after  dark  but  even  their  efforts  are  largely  in  vain.  Minnow-dunkers 
are  picking  up  a  few  crappie;  bluegillers  are  scoring  sparsely  in  deep  holes  or 
entertaining  green  sunfish  in  the  shallows;  and  bass  fishermen  are  securing  much 
exercise  per  pound  of  fish  caught. 

The  joggers  or  trotliners  seem  to  have  the  best  thing  working;  bait  their  lines, 
then  sit  on  the  shore  and  wait  for  the  offerings  to  tempt  a  bullhead  or  channel 
catfish.  Come  channels  up  to  10  pounds  have  been  taken  on  jugs  at  Crab  Orchard 
Lake  and  the  Ohio  River  fishermen  say  the  catfish  tempo  is  picking  up. 

Largest  bass  of  the  week  \7as  a  six  pounder  caught  by  a  couple  from  St.  Louis 
who  had  been  camping  for  a  week  at  Little  Grassy  Lake,  Other  catches  at  the  lake 
include  a  3'2-pounder  by  Virgil  Scarce  of  Cahokia;  seven  bass  up  to  two  pounds  by 
William  Tutka  of  Marion;  30  bluegill  by  Jay  Williams  of  Albion  and  100  crappie  by 
Harvey  Brown  of  East  ot.  Louis. 

Horsehose  Lake,  near  Cairo,  reports  bluegill  fishing  fair  and  crappie  fishing 
poor.  Most  Cairo  area  fishermen  are  not  ii/orking  striped  bass  at  the  Ohio  River  dam 
at  Mound  City  or  small  catfish  at  a  nearby  sandbar.  Lake  of  Egypt  reports  fishing 
fair,  bass  are  running  small  and  minnows  are  the  best  bait. 

Cline  Skelcher  at  Devils  Kitchen  Lake  said  most  fishermen  were  finding  it  "too 
hot  to  sit  in  the  boat"  during  the  daytime  and  were  venturing  forth  at  sundown. 
Bass  and  bluegill  are  down  deep  and  small  catfish  are  being  taken  on  trotlines. 

The  Carbondale  City  Reservoir  is  yielding  some  large  channel  catfish  to 
trotliners  and  jub  fishermen. 


8-3-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLIHOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.     —A  transparent  miniature  earth  which  can  be  dressed 
inside  and  out  with  varying  combinations  of  its  qualities  and  attributes— man, 
mineral  deposits,  atmospheric  compositions,  industrial  developments— has  been 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  a  Southern  Illinois  University  designer. 

John  McHale,  research  associate  on  R.  Buckminster  Fuller's  World  Resources 
Inventory,  which  is  centered  here  at  SIU,  has  submitted  to  the  University's  Office 
of  Research  and  Projects  a  report  on  the  "geoscope  project"  which  he  supervised  in 
May  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 

The  UC  ochool  of  Architecture  is  one  of  a  number  of  institutions  in  various 
countries  participating  in  the  Uorld  Resources  Inventory  proposed  by  Fuller  as  a 
10-year  program  to  provide  full  utilization  of  world  resources  to  serve  100  per 
cent  of  the  earth's  inhabitants, 

McHale  was  invited  to  UC  to  help  the  School  of  Architecture  develop  a  global 
model  which  would  display  and  store  current  data  on  world  resources,  human  factors, 
geophysical  cycles  and  other  factual  information  in  visual  form  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  relationships  could  be  observed  and  their  trends  studied. 

The  siK-foot  model  was  based  on  Fuller's  "dymaxion"  globe— an  icosahedron  v/ith 
20  triangular  face  panels.  In  the  UC  globe,  each  transparent  face  panel  consisted 
of  two  Plexiglass  sheets  hinged  together.  On  the  inner  plane  the  main  geophysical 
features  of  the  earth  are  inscribed.  Additional  facts  are  placed  on  thin  film 
transparencies  which  are  inserted  between  the  hinged  panels,  so  that  "a  considerable 
amount  of  information  may  be  overlaid  and  compared  on,  and  through,  the  earth 
surface  plane,"  McHale  said. 

Behind  the  panels,  drawers  store  additional  information,  and  transparent 
conical  sections— pointing  tov;ard  the  center  of  the  globe  to  show  geological  strata 
or  outward  from  the  surface  to  show  atmospheric  layers,  temperatures  and  so  on  may 
be  attached  at  any  triangle. 
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Further  attachments  will  allow  for  the  display  of  satellite  orbits  and  the 
scaled  relationship  of  the  earth  to  other  planets,  for  example. 

The  geoscope  was  unveiled  at  the  International  Design  Conference  at  Aspen, 
Colo.,  earlier  this  month. 

Last  winter  SIU  design  students  constructed  their  oxm  version  of  Fuller's 
icosahedron  "globe,"  a  nine-foot  model. 

Both  of  these  projects  are  examples  of  the  steps  schools  of  architecture  and 
design  and  their  students  are  taking  to  cooperate  in  the  World  Resources  Inventory 
and  the  "World  Design  Science  Decade"  program  inspired  by  Fuller,  research  professor 
of  design  at  SIU.  This  program  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the  International 
Union  of  Architects, 

McHale,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  joined  the  SIU  design  department  faculty  in 
1961,  first  as  visiting  lecturer,  then  on  the  regular  staff,  for  the  past  year  has 
served  as  research  associate  and  director  of  the  World  Resources  Inventory, 
receiving  and  collating  reports  from  cooperating  agencies  throughout  the  world. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone;  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.      --Fifteen  foreign  students,  representing  ten 
countries,  will  soon  complete  an  eight-weeks  course  in  conversational  English  and 
general  agriculture  at  Southerr.  Illinois  University, 

The  course,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  is  designed  to  help  the  students  improve 
their  use  of  English  and  to  acquaint  them  with  American  agricultural  practices  and 
terminologies.  The  students,  who  v;ill  begin  graduate  v7ork  in  agriculture  at  U.S. 
universities  this  fall,  will  have  a  better  background  to  keep  them  more  nearly  oii  a 
level  with  their  American  classmates,  according  to  Herman  H.  Haag,  3IU  agricultural 
industriec  professor. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  course  was  devoted  to  an  iutensive  study  of  the 
English  language.  The  final  ci::  v7eeks  are  given  to  English  study  in  the  morning  and 
general  agriculture  in  the  afternoon.   On  Saturdays  the  students  take  field  trips  to 
observe  farming  activities,  rural  life,   farm  marketing,  and  agricultural  education 
in  action.  The  orientation  program  opened  June  29  and  v;ill  end  August  22. 

The  students  are  from  Iran,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Burundi,  (Africa),  Taiwan, 
Japan,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Irav;.  Five  are  on  grants  from  their  governments,  four  on 
grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  three  on  Institute  of  International  Education 
grant©,  one  on  an  A.F.M.E.  grant,  one  on  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant,  ana  one  on 
personal  funds. 

The  following  are  the  orientation  students,  their  home  countries,  and  the 
universities  where  they  plan  to  do  graduate  work. 
IRAN:  Mohamed  Oehghani,  Tehran;  Javad  Fatemi,  Ferdows;  and  Mohsen  Khayatzadeh, 

Kashan;  all  to  attend  the  University  of  California  at  Oavis. 
EGYPT:  Mohamed  El-Halawani,  Alexandria;  to  attend  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis  • 
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TURKEY:  Fuat  Ergenoglu,  Mersin;  to  attend  the  University  of  California  at  Davis. 
CYPRUS:  Andreas  Hajichristodoulou,  Nicosia;  to  attend  the  University  of  California 

at  Davis. 
BURUNDI  (Africa):  Frederic  Hakiza,  Usumbura;  to  attend  Southern  Illinois  University 

(Carbondale,  111.), 
TAIWAN:  Chi-lien  Huang,  Taipei;  to  attend  Iowa  State  University. 
JAPAN:  Yoshiharu  Kubo,  Obihiro;  to  attend  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
PERU:  Carlos  Leon,  Piura;  to  attend  the  University  of  Arizona. 
MEXICO:  Abdo  Magdub,  Merida,  and  Hector  Silva,  Mexico  City,  to  attend  Cornell 

University,  Ithaca,  Hew  York;  Felipe  Rodriguez,  Saltillo,  to  attend 

Michigan  State  University;  and  Mateo  Vazquez,  Mexico  City,  to  attend  lov/a 

State  University. 
IRAW:  Riyadh  Munir,  to  attend  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

PCMNSTATE  FISHERMEN  GUIDE 
By  Tim  Turner 

No.  20-1964 

Compiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Llervice, 

Louer  temperatures  over  the  week-end  resulted  in  batter  fishing  at  lakes  in 
the  area. 

Little  Grassy  Lake,  where  the  water  is  clear  and  in  good  condition,  reported 
a  number  of  good  catches  of  bass,  crappie  and  bluegill. 

An  East  St.  Louis  angler,  Harvey  Brown,  caught  146  crappie  with  minnows 
during  a  sojourn  at  Little  Grassy.  Jack  Burns  of  Belleville,  using  a  plastic  worm, 
brought  in  a  five  and  a  quarter  pound  bass.  Other  anglers  who  had  some  success  in 
this  department  included  S.  Blomker  of  Alton,  Bill  Rueff  of  Clayton,  Mo.,  and 
S.  Pinks ton  of  Raymond, 

Fishing  was  reported  fair  to  good  at  Lake  of  Egypt,  where  the  water  also  is 
clear.  Bass  fishing  has  been  good  and  bluegill  angling  fair,  but  there  v/as  little 
success  in  fishing  for  crappie  and  catfish. 

*    *    *    * 

Have  you  heard  about  the  state  department  of  conservation's  fishing  contest? 
The  department  plans  to  give  a  silver  pin  and  certificate  to  any  fisherman  who  lands 
a  state  record  fish  in  a  contest  that  continues  throughout  the  year.  Also,  a  bronze 
pin  and  a  certificate  v/ill  be  axjarded  fishermen  vjho  catch  the  largest  fish  of 
certain  species  during  the  current  year.  Official  entry  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
sporting  goods  dealers  or  county  conservation  officers. 

Fish  must  be  caught  on  pole  and  line  from  Illinois  waters.  Those  caught  in 

fee  fishing  areas  are  not  eligible.   The  weighing  in  must  be  done  in  the  pre^jence 

of  two  witnesses.  A  photograph  is  necessary.   Anyone  who  believes  he  hac  a  state 
record  fish  must  have  it  positively  identified  by  a  department  of  conservation 
fishet;  biologist.  -tt- 

(llote:  Last  August,  C.A,  Frazer,  editor  of  this  fishing  column,  and  his  wife 
went  to  Canada  for  the  first  time,  and  each  landed  a  sizable  muskie.   They  departed 
this  ueek  for  the  same  area  northwest  of  Ft,  William.  While  they  are  av^ay,  Tim 
Turner  V7ill  carrv  on.  —  Bill  Lvons.^  
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERU  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

NOTE  LOCAL  NAMES: 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug,      —An  almost  intact  original  cast  will  present 
a  second  run  of  the  hit  musical  "My  Fair  Lady"  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
campus  Oct*  2,  3  and  4,  ;7illiam  Taylor,  assistant  professor  of  music  and  director 
of  the  show,  announced  today. 

Only  two  replacements  will  be  made  in  supporting  roles  and  two  new  dancers 
will  join  the  cast,  he  said. 

Ralph  Bushee,  SIU  rare  books  librarian,  will  play  the  role  of  "Zoltan  Karpathy," 
and  Mrs.  Miriam  Gullett,  a  former  teacher  from  England  who  has  served  as  diction 
coach  for  the  cast,  will  take  the  role  of  "Mrs.  Hopkins."  Victoria  Smith  of  Park 
Rid^e  (228  Albion)  and  Diana  Whitney  of  St.  Louis  (4713  Irving)  have  been  added  to 
the  group  of  dancers. 

Leading  roles  of  "Prof.  Henry  Higgins"  and  "Eliza  Doolittle"  will  again  be 
played  by  Robert  Meyer  of  Springfield  (1508  W,  Capitol)  and  Mary  Jo  Smith  of 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Also  continuing  in  major  rolls  for  the  fall  performance  will  be  David  Davidson 
of  Eldorado  as  "Alfred  P.  Doolittle,"  William  McHughes  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  (2217 
So.  Pine)  as  "Colonel  Pickering,"  Jerry  Dawe  of  Marion  as  "Freddy  Eyns ford-Hi 11," 
Lynn  Leonard  of  Carbondale  as  "Mrs.  Pearce,"  Mary  Davidson  of  Eldorado  as 
"Mrs,  Higgins,"  and  Sarah  Moore  of  Carbondale  as  "Mrs.  Eyns ford-Hill." 

The  Summer  Music  Theater  performance  of  "My  Fair  Lady"  drew  more  than  S500 
persons  during  its  three-night  run  and  attracted  "rave"  notices  from  local  reviewers. 
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SOUTlffiRII  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug,       --Points  of  view  of  the  parent,  teacher,  school 
administrator  and  school  board  member  were  added  to  opinions  of  outdoor  educators 
about  the  growing  need  for  a  fuller  program  of  outdoor  education  in  southern 
Illinois, 

The  sentiments  were  voiced  at  a  "come  and  see"  gathering  (Aug,  3)  at  the  site 
of  the  new  2,600'^acre  Outdoor  Education  Center,  a  joint  venture  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  the  Educational  Council  of  100,  Inc.,  south  of  Little  Grassy  Lake 
near  Carbondale. 

Mrs,  Charles  Meier  of  Nashville,  mother  of  two  children,  said  she  believed 
students  have  to  see  the  need  for  learning,  and  the  woods  is  the  place  they  can 
see  this  need, 

Mrs,  Howard  Mendenhall  of  Benton,  a  teacher,  voiced  Mrs.  Meier's  sentiments. 
She  added  that  the  ability  to  feel,  to  see  the  color,  and  even  to  hear  the  sounds 
are  factors  in  the  process  of  learning  outdoors. 

School  board  member  James  W,  Sanders,  Marlon  attorney,  and  Norman  Beck  of 
Waterloo,  Monroe  county  superintendent  of  schools,  told  of  advantages  of  going  out- 
of-doors  to  teach  things  pertaining  to  the  out-of-doors. 

The  Educational  Council  of  100  has  started  a  campaign  to  raise  $250,000  to 
help  provide  necessary  facilities,  including  roads,  for  the  schools  of  the  area, 
principal  users  of  the  center. 

Harry  Deck,  fund  campaign  manager,  reported  that  the  first  ten  pledges,  all 
from  members  of  the  Council's  advisory  committee,  totalled  $10,440,  The  University, 
which  will  use  the  center  as  an  outdoor  education  training  laboratory  for  student 
teachers,  will  contribute  land  and  utilities  estimated  at  $180,000, 

The  gathering  at  the  site  was  planned  to  show  what  the  area  looks  like  and 
how  it  will  be  built  up.   Construction  of  an  administration  building  has  started 

and  roadv/ays  have  been  staked, 

-more- 
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SIU  President  Delyte  U,  Morris,  who  led  an  hour-long  tour  of  the  acreage 
on  horseback,  told  of  the  importance  of  the  center  both  to  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  state  and  to  the  University  itself.  He  said  that  people  more  and 
more  are  shutting  out  forms  of  life,  other  than  human  life,  and  that  continuation 
of  this  ultimately  could  be  tragic, 

Reynold  E.  Carlson,  chairman  of  the  department  of  recreation  at  Indiana 
University,  said  the  goal  of  outdoor  education  is  to  provide  children  V7ith 
experiences  in  their  environment,  that  these  experiences  can  enrich  classroom 
teaching  and  "give  an  appreciation  of  our  land  and  our  historic  past,"  He  also 
said  it  provides  a  way  to  develop  a  new  relationship  betv;een  teachers  and  children. 

Others  on  the  program  were  Ann  Brinley  of  Minneapolis,  vice  president  of 
the  Outdoor  Education  Association;  Edward  Ambry,  coordinator  of  graduate  studies 
at  Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J,,  the  association's  treasurer; 
Thomas  Rillo,  coordinator  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Outdoor  Education  Center, 
and  Dr.  IJarren  D,  Tuttle  of  Harrisburg,  president  of  the  Council,  Ambry  and 
Rillo  received  their  doctorates  from  SIU  Friday  evening  (Aug.  7), 


-tt- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


II^ION,  Ill,»  Aug,       —Preliminary  approval  for  the  creation  of  a  U.S. 
Army  Research  and  Development  Unit  at  Southern  Illinois  University  has  been 
received,  according  to  Major  Thomas  E,  Dinnis,  subsector  commander  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  area. 

Dinnis  said  Lt.  Gen.  William  Dick,  chief  of  U.S.  Army  Research  and 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. ,  has  expressed  personal  interest  in  the  formation 
of  the  unit  on  the  Carbondale  campus*  The  processing  of  applications  of  interested 
reservists,  regardless  of  current  reserve  component,  is  progressing  at  the  present 
time  and  the  unit  is  slated  for  formation  early  in  the  fall. 

Major  Leslie  D.  Gates,  Jr.,  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  an  associate  professor 
of  mathematics  at  SIU,  is  scheduled  to  be  the  initial  commander  of  the  Unit. 
Lt.  Col.  John  0.  Anderson,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  retired,  and  associate  dean 
of  the  SIU  Graduate  School,  has  indicated  interest  on  the  part  of  the  University 
administration,  Anderson  felt  the  University  would  be  able  to  provide  facilities 
support  for  the  projected  unit. 

The  initial  organization  of  the  unit  will  be  based  on  those  individuals  who 
curreritly  hold  active  reserve  status.  Those  individuals  who  have  expressed  interest 
in  applying  for  direct  commissions  in  the  Unit  will  be  processed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  subsequent  to  the  activation  of  the  unit  on  campus. 

Creation  of  the  new  Unit  is  a  direct  result  of  the  initial  organizational 
effort  last  spring  by  a  committee  comprising  Vice  President  John  E.  Grinnell,  Dean 
Anderson,  Colonel  Kelton  o,  Davis,  Army  Corps  Headquarters  representative.  Major 
Dinnis,  Major  Gates,  and  Major  Robert  B.  Vokac,  assistant  SIU  placement  director. 

Gates  stressed  that  ample  notification  of  the  initial  organizational  meeting 
will  be  published  early  in  the  fall  but  that  interested  indidivudals  may  contact  him 
or  Major  Dinnis  at  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Center  in  Marion, 

The  unit  will  concern  itself  with  pertinent  and  appropriate  research  projects 
directed  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Research  and  Development,  based  upon 
the  qualifications  and  interests  of  the  unit  membership. 

-30- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERII  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Aug.       —First  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  Illinois,  a 
five-day  workshop  for  public  librarians  will  be  conducted  Aug.  24-28  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  by  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Illinois  State  Library. 

Librarians  who  enroll  will  be  reimbursed  for  housing,  meals,  tuition  and 
workshop  materials,  according  to  H.B.  Bauernfeind,  assistant  dean  of  technical 
and  adult  education. 

Purpose  of  the  v;orkshop  is  to  acquaint  public  librarians  with  ne\;  ideas  in 
reference  work,  library  promotion  and  administration  and  shortcuts  in  cataloguing. 

"It  is  hoped  that  librarians  attending  the  workshop  will  return  to  their 
libraries  vjith  new  ideas  on  how  their  libraries  can  best  serve  their  particular 
communities,"  Bauernfeind  said. 

Lecturers  will  be  Robert  K.  Broadus,  associate  professor  of  library  science 
at  Northern  Illinois  University  and  former  head  librarian  at  David  Lipscomb  College, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  A.  Stan  Rescoe,  assistant  professor  of  library  science  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  R.  ;J.  Evans,  from  uIU's 
instructional  materials  department. 

Broadus  formerly  v;as  a  consultant  for  Remington  Rand  Corp.  Rescoe,  who  has 
acted  as  consultant  for  many  schools  and  libraries,  previously  conducted  a  workshop 
at  SIU.  Evans  has  acted  as  a  consultant  in  instructional  materials  for  the 
Springfield  (111.)  school  system  and  is  at  present  serving  as  consultant  on  library 
services  to  the  Carbondale  high  school  board. 

On  the  opening  day  a  book  binding  demonstration  will  be  presented  by 
Don  Dickerson  of  the  Gaylord  Company. 

-Ij- 


From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 


Release  at  1  p.m.  August  4,  1964 


ST.  PAUL,  MINK.,  Aug.  4      —significant  variations  in  egg  quality  and 
sales  appeal  exist  between  states  and  between  cities  in  the  states,  according  to 
a  study  reported  by  Southern  Illinois  University  (Carbondale)  today  (Aug,  4)  at  the 
53rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Poultry  Science  Association  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.   Poultry 
scientists  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  attending  the  sessions. 

The  conclusions  were  based  on  a  study  of  samples  of  eggs  obtained  from  retail 
stores  in  19  cities  of  seven  midv/estern  states  as  part  of  research  by  Scott  Hinners, 
SIU  poultry  specialist,  and  Robert  Rowland,  graduate  student,  Rowland  presented 
the  report. 

In  analyzing  some  of  the  factors  connected  with  egg  quality  in  retail  stores, 
it  appeared  that  as  the  store  business  volume  increased  there  was  a  significant 
increase  in  the  egg  candling  grade,  cleanliness,  albumen  height,  and  Haugh  units, 
and  in  the  use  of  multiple-color  egg  cartons.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
slgnficant  decrease  in  wholesale  cost,  the  per  cent  of  mark-up  and  the  relative 
retail  price,  Rowland  said. 

The  researchers  also  found  that  as  the  socio-economic  level  increased  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  retail  store  was  located,  there  was  an  increase  in  its 
volume  of  business,  and  in  the  candle  grade,  albumen  height,  Haugh  units,  weight, 
cleanliness  and  retail  price  of  the  eggs. 

Stores  selling  eggs  under  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  certification  had 
a  larger  business  volume,  paid  higher  wholesale  prices  for  eggs  and  received  a 
slightly  higher  retail  price,  but  sold  eggs  that  had  a  slightly  lower  candle  grade 
albumen  height,  and  Haugh  units  than  those  selling  eggs  under  state  certification. 
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SOUTHiSRH  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
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Phone:  453-2276 

(RELEASE:  MONDAY,  AUG.  17,  A.M. 's  and  after) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.      —Because  of  the  far-sighted  planning  of  a  group 
of  educators  five  years  ago,  Myrl  £.  Alexander  will  have  a  perspective  gained  from 
a  vantage  point  seldom  occupied  by  penal  authorities  when  he  becomes  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  Aug.  28. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Alexander  has  served  as  director  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Corrections  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 
He  said  he  took  the  job  as  a  "logical  culmination"  to  30  continuous  years  in  the 
federal  prison  service,  never  dreaming  it  would  lead  him  back  to  Washington  as  the 
nation's  top  prison  boss. 

"I  took  the  position  at  SIU  because  of  the  fresh  and  refreshing  outlook  of  a 
faculty  committee  studying  a  proposal  to  organize  the  crime  study  center," 
Alexander  explained.   "The  plan  had  exciting  pcflsLoilities,  and  they  offered  me  the 
job  of  implementing  it  —  making  the  center  worK." 

Alexander,  54-year-old  native  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of  Manchester 
College,  Ind,,  retired  from  his  job  as  assistant  director  of  the  federal  prison 
bureau  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Field  Operations  to  take  the  SIU  post.  With 
former  positions  at  U.S.  penitentiaries  in  Atlanta,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  Danbury, 
Conn.,  he  became  the  first  director  of  the  SIU  center,  established  in  1961  after 
two  years  of  planning. 

Alexander  chose  the  job  at  Southern  over  several  more  attractive  offers, 
including  one  from  the  United  Nations,  With  the  rank  of  professor  in  the  SIU 
sociology  department,  he  set  up  offices  in  a  converted  frame  house,  one  of  some  150 
former  residences  now  in  use  for  office  space  on  the  rapidly  expanding  campus, 

"I  was  impressed  with  SIU  President  Delyte  W.  Morris'  commitment  to  broad 
area  service,"  Alexander  explained,  "and  the  new  crime  study  center  game  me  an 
opportunity  to  leave  public  administration  and  still  be  of  actual  service  in  this 
vetty  important  field.  -more- 
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"Basic  premises  followed  by  the  SIU  educators  in  planning  the  center  five 
years  ago  square  with  new  insights  developing  over  the  country  today.   It's  easy 
to  predict  that  more  such  centers  will  develop  at  other  universities,  but  here  we 
had  something  of  the  pioneering  element." 

Alexander  was  instrumental  in  locating  the  new  federal  prison  at  nearby 
Marion,  111.,  to  make  possible  cooperative  prison-university  programs.  Under  hie 
direction,  the  SIU  center  has  conducted  training  programs  for  foreign  corrections 
personnel  under  State  Department  contract,  and  in  1962  it  received  the  first  grant 
made  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crimes. 

As  federal  bureau  director,  Alexander  will  succeed  James  V.  Bennett,  with 
whom  he  worked  as  an  assistant  for  14  years  before  coming  to  SIU.  He  caid  there 
will  be  no  major  changes  in  policies  established  by  Bennett. 

"Ue  will  have  problems  to  face,"  Alexander  said,   "There  are  25,000  positions 
in  areas  of  corrections  which  need  college-trained  personnel  who  are  not  available. 
We  need  an  inter-disciplinary  approach  to  such  training  and  new  research  programs 
to  develop  new  and  better  methods  in  corrections  work. 

"The  problems  of  poverty,  school  drop-outs,  unemployed  youth  --  and  I  could 
go  on  and  on  --  form  a  vicious  circle  which  is  a  breeding  ground  for  crime  and 
delinquency, 

"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems,  and  we've  been  working  on  some  of 
them  here  at  SIU,  If  I  bring  anything  new  to  the  job  in  Washington,  it  will  be 
an  awarencess  of  new  possibilities  gained  through  three  years  of  study  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  university,  looking  out  over  the  whole  field  'from  the  outside.'" 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.       --A  few  rows  of  unharvested  corn  or  soybeans 
and  nearby  fencerows  or  other  woody  cover  provide  ample  food  and  shelter  for 
wintering  bobwhite  quails   during  even  the  most  severe  southern  Illinois  weather, 
according  to  a  Southern  Illinois  University  specialist. 

In  a  study  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Wildlife  Management,  John  L.  Roseberry, 
research  assistant  in  the  SIU  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Laboratory,  described 
responses  of  bobwhites  to  snow  cover  on  1,600  acres  of  farm  land  near  Carbondale. 

Uhile  harvested  corn  or  soybean  fields  apparently  provide  enough  food  under 
normal  southern  Illinois  winter  conditions,  Roseberry  reported,  unharvested  crops 
or  food  patches  are  important  to  the  welfare  of  wintering  quails  during  periods 
of  deep  snow, 

Roseberry' s  research  dated  back  to  February  and  March,  1960,  when  there  were 
23  coiisecutive  days  with  three  to  16  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  in  the  Carbondale 
area.  He  maintained  daily  contact  with  four  quail  coveys  during  the  period, 
plotting  their  daily  movements. 

The  SIU  researcher  found  that  as  waste  grain  in  harvested  fields  v/as  covered 
by  snov;,  feeding  generally  was  confined  to  small  patches  of  unharvested  corn  and 
soybeans  adjacent  to  woody  cover.   One  covey  used  a  range  of  only  3,3  acres  during 
a  period  of  seven  days. 

Roseberry  estimated  that  29  birds  perished  during  the  study-period,  out  of 
a  pre-snow  population  of  162,  He  said  losses  appeared  to  be  directly  related 
to  quality  of  winter  range,  especially  the  availability  of  agricultural  grains. 

The  research  was  part  of  a  major  bobwhite  quail  life  history  and  population 
study,  co-sponsored  by  SIU  and  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  571  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature,  column, 
editorial  use, 

THE  JOURNEY  GOT  STARTED 
John  W,  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Recent  columns  have  sugge^sd  that  those  going  for  a  pleasure  drive  leave  the 
paved  highway,  turn  dov^n  some  enticing  sideroad  and  wander  over  less  familiar  parts 
of  the  countryside. 

There  are  many  sections  of  southern  Illinois  that  should  tempt  such  a  wanderer. 
A  particularly  inviting  region  is  the  eastern  part  of  Massac  County  and  the  narrowing 
southern  end  of  Pope.  Among  other  inducements  this  section  offers  is  an  assurance 
of  good  roads.  Their  roads  have  been  good  for  some  time;  it  being  said  that  Massac 
was  the  first  county  in  Illinois  to  get  "out  of  the  mud",  that  is  to  have  all  its 
public  roads  gravelled  or  otherwise  improved. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  region's  roadways  is  their  irregular  layout.  Land 
lines  are  much  ignored.  Roads  curve,  turn,  twist,  go  uphiU,  downhill,  and  around 
hills.  They  meander  over  former  patches  of  swampland.  All  this  goes  on  until  the 
visitor  is  much  bewildered,  perhaps  delightfully  lost.  But  who  cares;  you  can  always 
get  out  on  a  clear  day  with  a  map  and  a  compass.  After  all,  the  visitor  is  there  to 
wonder  and  look. 

The  writer  recently  took  his  own  advice  when  on  a  journey  planned,  but  not 
completed,  to  Brookport  and  Paducah.  On  this  trip  all  went  well  until  the  Temple  Hill 
roadside  marker  was  reached  on  Illinois  Highway  145  four  miles  south  of  Dixon  Springs. 
Feeling  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  sparer  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Brookport  by 
way  of  Temple  Hill.  After  zig-zagging  along  the  gravel  roadway  three  miles  past 
abandoned  farmsites  whose  tumbled  down  buildings  had  bits  of  their  clapboard  roofs 
grimly  hanging  on,  there  was  Temple  Hill. 

-more- 
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After  "sitting  a  spell"  on  the  shady  store  porch  and  chatting  with  the 
storekeeper  and  an  occasional,  leisurely  customer,  a  walk  was  taken  In  the  churchyard 
and  around  the  two-story  church  across  the  roadway.  The  guess  that  the  second  story 
once  was  a  lodge  hall  proved  correct.  There  once  v/ere  many  of  these  church-lodge  hall 
combinations  in  southern  Illinois.  With  a  steadily  decreasing  farm  population  many 
o£  the  lodges  disbanded,  often  both  lodge  and  church  V7ere  ended  and  the  unusual  type 
of  building  that  housed  them  was  left  to  rot  away.  In  fact  no  one  of  these  buildings 
presently  used  by  both  church  and  lodge  is  recalled. 

Before  leaving  Temple  Hill  a  stop  was  made  at  a  second  church  and  cemetery 
with  perhaps  200  burials,  some  markers  dating  from  1825.   In  the  older  portions  of 
many  of  these  early  cemeteries  the  shapelss  sandstone  markers  never  did  have  carvings 
and  no  one  knows  when  they  were  placed  nor  whom  they  honor.   Students  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  recently  were  In  the  Temple  Hill  region  making  record  of  the 
cemeteries  still  known.  This  second  church  visited  had  a  combination  belfry  and 
coal  house. 

A  country  post  office,  flag  flying, is  at  Temple  Hill.  Those  wishing  to  see 
a  post  office  typical  of  those  that  once  dotted  the  earlier  countryside  can  do  so 
by  stopping  hv^ru  and  looking  at  this  one  established  on  January  12,  18&8  with 
Thos.  lloldlielJ  fl>e  first  post  master. 

After  this  period  of  restful  and  pleasant  loitering  at  the  site  of  the  slowly 
vanishing  village  the  question,  "Who's  In  a  hurry  to  get  to  Brookport  anyway?"  arose. 
With  much  of  the  morning  gone  but  still  in  no  mood  to  hasten,  the  course  was  changed 
toward  Brownfield  and  Old  Bro^^mfield,  Macedonia  Freewill  Baptist  Church  and  the  Hook 
farm. 

The  grove  about  the  Macedonia  church  has  its  cemetery  of  another  130  burials. 
It  also  has  a  number  of  picnic  tables,  a  solidly  build  barbecue  pit  and  refreshment 
stand,  also  a  driven  pitcher  pump  that  worked  well.   Since  a  jug  of  ice  water  is 
rej^ularly  taken  along  the  water  was  not  sampled. 

-more- 
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A  higher  portion  of  the  ce,»etery  was  much  tunneled  by  woodchucks.  Persons 
stopping  to  read  gravestone  Inscriptions  should  look  closely  for  the  burrows. 
Stepping  m  one  may  not  result  In  any  Injury,  but  it  definitely  is  startling.  These 
woodchuck  diggings  brought  to  memory  a  folk  explantion  current  in  childhood,  saying 
that  they  were  made  by  an  animal  known  as  a  grave  robber,  not  by  woodchucks. 

A  stop  was  made  at  the  nearby  farm  home  of  Mr.  and  tes.  Hook,  a  retired 
couple  who  have  placed  their  farm  of  280  acres  in  the  Land  Bank  plan  for  soil 
conservation, 

Ihe  stop  at  the  farm  of  the  Hooks  was  made  to  check  a  report  the  Mrs.  Hook 
is  a  rug  weaver.  On  this  day  they  were  busily  making  a  supply  of  kraut  from  their 
surplus  of  fine  cabbage.  Ifco.  Hook  paused  long  enough  to  show  her  loom,  in  the 
family  far  over  a  hundred  years,  also  specimens  of  attractive  and  well  woven  throw 
rugs  that  are  different.  She  explained  that  this  was  fiU-m  work  during  the 
winter. 

By  now  the  Brookport  end  of  the  trip  definitely  was  out.  Ihe  roadway  to 
Brownfield  and  Old  Bro^field  was  taken.  First  it  was  old  Brownfield,  about  a  mile 
north  and  east  from  what  is  left  of  vanishing  Bro^field.   Incidentally  it  was 
known  as  Wood  and  Columbus  before  Brownfield.  This  hamlet,  slowly  moving  to  join 
a  host  Of  other  vanished  villages,  once  had  three  general  stores,  two  banks,  a 
hotel,  a  flouring  mill,  a  grain  elevator,  a  doctor  and  the  usual  blacksmith  and 
cobbler  shops.  One  grocery  store  survives. 

Space  is  ended.  ,n>y  not  take  along  maps,  drinking  water,  a  lunch,  chigger 
repellant,  hiking  clothes,  a  tank  of  gasoline  and  start  out  to  see  these  or  other 
interesting  places? 


b 
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SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Primitive  modes  of  farming  so  common  to  the  pioneers  v/ho  cleared  the  forests 
for  a  few  acres  of  crop  land  or  opened  up  the  prairies  of  America  stood  out  like  a 
sore  thumb  at  Southern  Illinois  University  recently  vjhen  Peace  Corps  trainees  were 
given  a  taste  of  handling  oxen  and  swinging  scythes.   It  all  was  part  of  the  training 
for  part  of  a  contingent  of  110  Peace  Corps  volunteers  who  will  serve  in  the 
underdeveloped  new  nations  of  Senegal  and  Niger  in  western  Africa.  They  will 
attempt  to  teach  the  use  of  animal  power  for  agriculture  in  regions  where  hand  labor 
is  the  going  practice. 

The  experience  at  Southern  really  emphasizes  the  progress  American  farmers 
have  made  since  their  forefathers  laboriously  scratched  a  meager  living  from  the 
soil,  Tvjo  teams  of  oxen,  a  donkey  and  a  pony  furnished  power  for  cultivating  part 
of  a  field  on  the  University's  School  of  Agriculture  farms  as  part  of  the  Peace 
Corps  training  program.  The  young  men,  most  of  v/ho m  had  never  lived  on  a  farm, 
struggled  valiantly  to  learn  the  unfamiliar  art  of  guiding  oxen  and  horses  and 
handling  a  walking  plow  and  other  simple  farm  tools  common  on  southern  Illinois 
farms  less  than  50  years  ago. 

In  combing  the  araa  for  old  tools  and  oxen,  Peace  Corps  and  SIU  School  of 

Agriculture  representatives  were  surprised  to  find  four  yolk  of  oxen  still  in  the 

region  although  only  used  by  their  aged  masters  as  hobbies  and  novelties  for  pulling 

wagons  in  parades.  A  surprising  number  of  farm  tools  dating  back  to  the  agriculture 

of  a  century  ago  was  found  in  the  area,  suggesting  the  need  for  a  regional  museum 

to  preserve  primitive  agricultural  tools  and  equipment  for  a  new  generation  that 

already  has  lost  its  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  farming. 

Most  young  farmers  today  are  quite  adept  at  harvesting  grain  with  a  self- 
propelled  combine,  picking  corn  with  a  massive  pickenisheller,  plowing  many  acres 
daily  v;ich  a  big  tractor  pulling  a  five-bottom  plow,  or  applying  preemergence 
herbicides  on  corn  or  soybeans  to  control  weeds.  How  many  of  them  can  harness  four 
powerful  work  horses  and  hitch  them  to  a  two-bottom  riding  plov;,  or  to  a  grain  reaper 
cutting  a  six-foot  swath  of  wheat  and  tying  it  into  bundles  that  must  be  placed  in 
small  shocks  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  threshing  machine?  It  is  only  a  generation 
ago  that  these  were  common  practices  on  midwestern  farms.  -am- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERil  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

CarbonJale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

DOVJNSTATE  FISHERMEN  GUIDE 
By  Tim  Turner 

No.  21-1964 

Compiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service, 

The  women  crept  into  the  fishing  limelight  as  cooler  weather  spurred  the 
sport  at  a  number  of  southern  Illinois  lakes. 

Reports  revealed  the  big  fish  kept  at  safe  distance  but  there  were  good 
catches  of  smaller  size. 

At  Lake  of  Egypt,  best  week-end  catch  reported  v/as  by  Mrs,  Howard  Pistor  of 
Millstadt,  who  hooked  bass  weighing  three  and  two  and  a  half  pounds.  Reports  from 
the  lake  south  of  Marion  said  that  fishing  was  good  in  all  species  but  that 
the  fiah  were  small.  Minnows  and  sonic  bombers  were  most  effective. 

Eunice  Bogen  at  St,  Louis  reported  catching  a  three-pound  bass  and  30  crappie, 
using  minnows,  at  Little  Grassy.  A  fisherman  from  Hillsboro,  at  Grassy  for  the 
first  time,  caught  a  three  and  a  quarter  and  a  three  pound  bass  using  a  "devil's 
horse"  plug.  Other  good  catches  of  bass  up  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  were  brought 
in  by  B,  Hartline  of  Anna,  Leon  Hughes  of  Herrin,  and  Roy  Friend  of  Raymond,  There 
were  ceveral  good  strings  of  two-pound  bass, 

A  few  three  and  four  pound  bass  and  a  lot  of  three  and  four  pound  catfish 
came  out  of  Crab  Orchard  lake  during  the  week-end. 

A  few  small  bass  were  caught  at  Lake  Harrisburg,  Kenneth  Davis  of 
Harricburg  reported  that  crappie  were  hitting  better  than  usual  for  August, 
with  Hughie  Walker  and  Joe  Harris  Sr,  and  several  others  reporting  good  catches. 


-tt- 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carboudale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.       —Three  Southern  Illinois  University  students 
who  already  had  achieved  note  in  the  Midwest  as  modern  folk  singers  won  unexpected 
acclaim  from  Wayne  King  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival  (Aug.  14-15),  according 
to  Robert  Mueller,  chairman  of  the  SIU  music  department. 

A  fourth  student,  Jeff  Gillam,  Dwight,  junior  voice  major  in  the  music 
department  at  Southern,  V7as  selected  as  the  first  runner-up  in  the  Festival  voice 
contest. 

The  Kinsman  Trio,  composed  of  Larry  Brown  of  Carbondale,  Mike  West  of 
Champaign  and  Dennis  Jackman  of  Lawrenceville,  appeared  by  invitation  at  the 
Friday  noon  luncheon  at  which  King,  guest  orchestra  director  for  the  festivities, 
was  honor ee. 

King,  impressed  with  the  group,  invited  them  to  sing  at  the  Saturday 
night  concert  in  Soldiers  Field  during  his  portion  of  the  program.  The  trio 
sang  "Land  of  Lincoln"  before  the  audience  of  55,000  persons,  and  also  appeared 
later  at  the  post-festival  banquet. 

The  trio  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  tour  with  the  King  orchestra  sometime 
next  fall  for  a  short  period,  according  to  Mueller. 

The  Chicagoland  Music  Festival  is  sponsored  annually  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities,  Inc.  Philip  Maxwell,  who  directs  the  Festival,  first  heard 
the  Kiixsmen  and  Gillam  at  Southern's  "Music  Under  the  Stars"  last  May,  when 
Gillam  v/on  the  regional  vocal  contest. 

Gillam  has  been  a  student  of  William  Taylor,  member  of  SIU's  voice  faculty, 
and  has  appeared  frequently  as  soloist  and  vocal  ensemble  performer  on  the  campus. 
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(Note  local  names) 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Aug,      --With  football  season  just  around  the  corner, 
the  half-time  stars,  members  of  the  band,  are  going  into  training  at  Southern 
Ilj.inoiG  University,  Don  Canedy,  director  of  Southern's  bands,  will  begin  to  put 
tlic  >'rrching  Salukis  through  their  paces  at  the  annual  band  camp,  Sept,  13  to  19. 

Registrants  are  asked  to  deposit  a  $5  fee,  which  ;;ill  be  returned  later. 
T'u'-y  Jill  be  housed  at  Thompson  Point  and  eat  at  the  University  Center  as  guesto 
of  SIU. 

The  120-piece  all-male  band  will  rehearse  in  the  Arena  and  practice 
precision  steps  on  a  paved  outside  area* 

The  band  vill  travel  to  Staunton  for  an  exhibition  at  a  marching  clinic 
on  S  pL,  19.  They  will  make  appearances  also  at  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary, 
Menard;  the  Chester  "bowl"  and  the  Murphysboro  Apple  Festival.   Highlight  of 
the  reason  will  be  a  trip  with  the  football  team  to  Drake  University,  Oct,  16-19. 

Melvin  Siener  of  the  music  faculty  will  assist  Canedy,  Leon  Davis  of  Odin 
has  been  named  field  leader  for  the  season.  A  new  featured  twirler  will  be  seen 
in  David  Dalby,  junior  transfer  student  from  Benton. 


-ran- 
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EDITORS:  MOTE  HOME  Tan^S 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.       --Eleven  summer  graduates  of  Southern 

Illinois  University  will  be  commissioned  second  lieutenants  in  the  U.S.  Air 

Corps  Preserve  Aug.  29.  The  group  will  include  of  ^ 

(See  list  below) 
Li:.  Col.  James  F.  Van  Ausdal,  commander  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  detachment 

on  the  Carbondale  campus,  said  the  commissioning  ceremony  will  be  held  at 

l:iO  p.m.  in  Ballroom  C  of  the  University  Center. 

Those  to  be  commissioned  have  completed  advanced  work  in  the  AFROTC 
program  at  Southern.  Some  already  have  received  assignments  for  active  duty 
and  the  others  will  be  assigned  soon. 

Those  to  be  commissioned: 

CHAMPAIGN— Neil  J.  But  timer. 

ELKVILLE- -Jeffrey  L.  Casleton. 

FULTS— Paul  G.  Heller. 

HARRISBURG--John  ;J.  Cotton. 

NETJ  ATHENS— Harry  E.  Beadle. 

PALATINE— Richard  E.  Brodkorb. 

PEKIN- -Edward  D.  Huber. 

PINCKNEYVILLE--Jilliam  0.  Zeigler. 

PRINCETON— Rolf e  T.  Cooper. 

SPRINGFIELD— Ronald  L.  Baker. 

ZEIGLER— Gary  A.  Dorris. 
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SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Farmers  looking  to  poultry  for  added  income  cannot  expect  to  do  any  better 
than  last  year,  according  to  recent  reports  on  the  number  of  chickens  on  farms 
and  the  general  price  outlook  for  the  months  ahead.  Production  of  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  has  become  such  a  major  commercial  operation  that  farmers  with  small  flocks 
of  hens  have  little  chance  for  realizing  any  profit.  At  the  same  time  the  large 
commercial  operation  also  is  a  risky  business. 

According  to  recent  reports  the  number  of  laying  hens  on  farms  for  this  summer 
and  fall  is  going  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  so  egg  production  is  holding 
up  at  about  the  same  rate.   However,  hatchings  of  chicks  for  laying  hens  going  into 
production  late  in  the  year  are  expected  to  be  up  7  to  9  per  cent,  giving  the 
prospect  of  higher  egg  production  next  year.  Egg  prices  are  expected  to  be  slightly 
lower  than  last  year  during  the  year  which  started  July  1,   They  will  be  lower  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north. 

The  expected  over-production  of  broiler  chickens  did  not  materialize  this 
year,  and  supplies  and  prices  are  going  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  even 
though  they  have  been  averaging  slightly  lower  than  in  1963.   The  small  doxmward 
trend  is  thought  to  be  due  to  large  increases  in  the  production  of  red  meats, 
especially  beef, 

Turkey  production  is  up  about  4  per  cent  over  last  year  with  72  million 
poults  hatched  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year.   The  main  hatching  season 
is  from  March  to  June,   The  cold  storage  holdings  of  about  100  million  pounds  on 
June  1  v/as  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Turkey  prices  in  Illinois  should  average  near  last  year's  22  cents  during 

the  major  September  to  December  marketing  season.  With  high  employment  and  good 

wages  in  prospect  consumer  demand  for  turkeys  should  be  strong  this  fall.   Consumer 

demand  is  increasing  slightly  faster  than  population  growth. 

-am- 
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Number  572  In  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature,  column, 
editorial  use, 

A  FILE  OF  OLD  PAPERS 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

A  day  old  paper  is  stale;  the  staleness  increases  daily.  There  is  a  point, 
however,  where  the  process  is  reversed.  Thus  a  paper  that  has  been  around  for  a 
hundred  years  often  has  acquired  an  interest,  perhaps  beyond  what  it  originally  had. 
This  1^  true  of  an  1863  file  of  The  Valley  Farmer,  an  agricultural  paper  published 
in  St,  Louis  and  having  a  large  circulation  in  Illinois. 

Such  old  papers  often  tell  of  forgotten  beliefs  and  of  practices  once  common 
but  now  discarded.  The  Valley  Farmer  contained  much  material  of  this  kind. 

Judging  by  space  given  by  The  Valley  Farmer,  in  1863  there  was  an  abiding 
interest  in  health,  both  that  of  the  people  and  of  their  livestock.   From  the 
frequency  of  mention,  diphtheria  must  have  been  a  most  deadly  malady,  especially 
among  children.   One  remedy  suggested  was  lumps  of  ice,  evidently  to  be  held  In  the 
mouth,  a  remedy  said  to  be  much  used  in  Europe,  Another  was  the  use  of  linen  cloths 
wrung  from  ice  water  or  v;oolen  cloths  from  hot  water.  Old  grave  markers  In  southern 
Illinois  cemeteries  add  to  the  diphtheria  story  by  recording  many  deaths  of  youngsters 
in  a  very  few  days.   Diphtheria  and  'summer  complaint'  made  childhood  a  hazard. 

Neuralgia  and  rheumatism  received  attention.   It  v;as  explained  that  the  bloom 

of  the  chickweed  was  a  good  barometer  and  that  weather  could  be  foretold  by  observing 

the  extent  to  which  the  bloom  opened.  The  effect  of  barometrical  pressure  on  chickens 

and  livestock  was  mentioned,  and  the  aches  and  pains  of  rheumatic  humans  supposedly 

warned  that  bad  weather  lay  ahead.   It  was  thought  that  blood  letting  or  "bleeding" 

reduced  the  volume  of  blood  and  thus  rested  the  heart.   A  sure  remedy  for  rlng\7orms 

was  to  wash  it  in  ammonia  water  and  follow  with  a  few  doses  of  the  old  reliable 

sulphur  and  molasses. 

-more- 
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Spavin,  poll  evil,  lainpass,  hoof  bound,  hog  cholera  and  gapes  in  chickens 
were  cotDinented  upon  and  some  remedies  suggested,  vlhy     a  horse  could  not  breathe 
through  his  mouth  was  explained.  A  method  of  treatment  for  a  horse  that  was  a 
"stump  sucker"  (cribber)  was  offered  with  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  a  valid  one, 
that  it  would  not  work.  He  must  have  been  a  horse  trader.  A  cow  died  after  eating 
a  few  bites  of  stunted  sorghum  but  it  was  not  known  that  prusslc  acid  was  the  killer. 

Food  and  drink  came  in  for  repeated  comments.  There  easily  were  20  v/ays  to 
make  vinegar  and  as  many  ways  to  keep  cider  for  weeks.  Coffee  substitutes  were 
offered,  and  directions  for  the  drying  of  apples. 

There  was  advice  concerning  the  winter  supply  of  firewood.   That  brought  to 
mind  memories  of  Uncle  Bill  Steven's  well-filled  v;ood  sheds. 

A  report  for  "Loxjer  Egypt,"  Southern  Illinois,  told  that  the  cotton  crop  was 
not  so  good,  there  not  being  enough  rain  to  properly  sprout  the  seed.   Cotton  in 
Southern  Illinois  may  seem  strange,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Illinois  V7as  a 
principal  cotton  producing  area  during  the  Civil  War  when  millions  of  pounds  v/ere 
grown  here. 

Sorghum  prospects  were  good  but  the  crude  methods  of  making  molasses  were 
criticized.  At  the  same  time,  the  paper  told  of  a  sorghum  convention  being  held 
in  Ohio.  Another  item  told  hov7  old,  strong  sorghum  could  be  made  highly  palatable 
by  adding  charcoal  and  boiling. 

Pages  were  devoted  to  the  growing  of  tobacco,  then  a  principal  cash  crop  in 
Egypt,  At  that  time  Southern  Illinois  grew  thousands  of  acres  of  tobacco.   It  is 
doubtful  if  the  combined  acreage  grown  in  the  same  region  last  year,  purely  for 
"table  use,"  would  equal  a  half-acre,  A  detailed  account  of  two  acres  grovm  then 
showed  a  profit  of  about  $1700  dollars.   The  two  acres  grown  by  the  writer  in  1903 
netted  only  $127,  enough  however,  to  pay  for  blazed  face  "Charlie,"  Corn  prospects 
were  set  down  as  good.   Directions  for  gathering  fodder  were  given,   VJhat  a  lot 
of  work! 

-more- 
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Apples  selling  for  75  cents  a  bushel  in  Dongola  v/ere  lauded  as  a  healthful 
food  beyond  the  calories  they  contained.  A  wheat  header,  bought  In  Belleville  and 
used  near  Prairie  du  Rocher,  was  praised.  Another  farmer  sharply  criticized  all 
headers* 

Systematic  beekeeping  was  urged,  it  being  pointed  out  that  each  square  mile 
should  produce  400  pounds  of  honey  that  could  be  had  with  little  effort.  Fish 
growing  was  advocated,  with  the  notation  that  raising  fish  was  a  common  practice 
in  Germany.  Wine  making  was  explained,  and  a  good  tx^enty  sources  for  stock  v/ere 
named.  An  attempt  to  make  a  milking  machine  ended  in  failure  and  drew  the  editor's 
comment  that  any  practical  machine  was  highly  improbable. 

The  editor  heartily  condemned  hasty  marriages.  He  also  cautioned  that  hens 
should  be  kept  happy  if  they  were  to  lay  eggs.  A  man  named  Bander  advsled  that 
colts  be  turned  on  pasture  and  not  be  watered.  The  editor  would  treat  Bander  the 
same  v/ay.  Justin  Morgan,  the  horse,  was  highly  praised.   Buckwheat  was  eulogized. 
Apples  were  to  be  roasted  very  slowly  to  be  at  their  best.  Every  farmer  was  urged 
to  keep  accurate  and  complete  farm  accounts.  The  Internal  Revenue  Department  still 
insists  that  they  do  so.  The  use  of  a  traction  steam  engine  for  plowing  V7as  carefully 
explained. 

The  Civil  War  was  on;  it  was  a  busy  time  and  labor  was  in  short  supply.   Many 
women  Vi^orked  in  the  fields.  A  few  still  do. 

Interesting  glimpses  await  those  who  dreamily  read  between  the  lines. 
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8-20-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug,     —Howard  R.  Long,  journalism  department 
cl.rTij.man  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  will  lecture  in  Europe  this  fall 
on  a  state  department  assignment. 

Following  briefing  in  Washington  Sept.  8,  Long  will  depart  for  Europe, 
where  he  will  lecture  on  American  election  procedures,  confer  with  professional 
gcoups  and  do  consultation  work.  Professional  groups  include  Irish  weekly 
ncA  spaper  editors,  members  of  the  British  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  German 
edi  tors  v;ho  will  be  meeting  in  Bonn. 

Long  also  is  scheduled  to  speak  in  Paris,  Helsinki,  and  Copenhagen.  He 
e^pectc  to  return  to  the  United  States  Oct.  22. 

Chairman  of  the  journalism  department  at  Southern  since  1953,  Long  helped 
organize  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  with 
moraberjhip  in  15  countries.  He  is  secretary  of  the  group  and  edits  its  quarterly 
publication,  The  Grassroots  Editor,   In  1945  he  was  consultant  to  the  British 
Information  Service  on  matters  related  to  the  weekly  press.  He  has  taught  in 
the  graduate  school  of  National  Chengchi  University  at  Taipei,  Formosa, 
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8-21-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLtNOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Aug.      — Photography  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  necessary  job  skill  that  can  be  learned  in  a  course  or  two,  according  to  a 
Southern  Illinois  University  associate  professor  of  photography. 

Becoming  effective  in  photography,  C.W,  Horrell  says,  requires  much  more 
than  learning  to  use  the  camera  as  a  tool. 

"The  study  of  pictures  is  involved  and  is  time-consuming,"  Horrell  vnrites 
in  the  July  issue  of  Infinity,  publication  of  the  American  Society  of  Magazine 
Photographers.  "The  study  includes  picture  editing,  which  means  combining  vjords, 
pictures,  and  layout.  I  believe  one  has  to  learn  to  evaluate  the  pictures  he  takes 
and  selects  for  his  editor  on  the  basis  of  what  the  visual  image  will  communicate 
to  a  mass  audience,  comprised  of  both  readers  and  'lookers'." 

The  22-page  article,  titled  "Photography  Instruction  in  Higher  Education," 
is  the  result  of  a  two-year  survey  started  in  1962  by  Horrell  in  cooperation  v;ith 
the  American  Society  of  Magazine  Photographers.  Horrell,  who  sent  questionnaires 
to  more  than. '2, 000  colleges,  says  he  learned  that  nearly  14,000  students  in  268 
colleges  and  universities  received  some  kind  of  instruction  in  photography  during 
1962-63. 

"Surprisingly,  though,"  he  reports,  "only  143  photography  students  were 
graduated  in  a  year  from  25  schools  offering  bachelor's  or  advanced  degrees  in 
photography," 

Colleges  surveyed  offered  from  one  course  to  programs  leading  to  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree.  Of  36  colleges  offering  a  major  in  photography,  11  had 
two-year  associate  degree  programs. 

Horrell,  Anna,  111.,  native  who  received  his  doctorate  from  Indiana  University 
in  1955  and  has  been  on  the  Southern  staff  since  1959,  comments  on  the  small  number 
who  were  graduated  out  of  the  14,000  taking  courses. 
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"Many  students  who  take  a  techniques  course  fail  to  see  the  significance 
and  challenge  of  photography  as  a  language  and  a  creative  discipline,"  he  says. 
"Also,  in  many  schools  a  major  or  minor  in  photography  does  not  exist,  and  students 
hesitate  to  transfer  to  another  school  for  additional  work." 

Horrell  also  notes  a  shortage  of  good  photography  teachers,  and  oays  a  poorly 
taught  photography  course  will  discourage  students  from  continuing  with  the  subject. 
He  observes  that  photography  is  a  relatively  new  academic  subject  on  many  campuses, 
without  the  prestige  that  other  courses  have  to  attract  majors  in  the  field. 

Horrell  suggests  one  way  to  improve  college  level  instruction  is  to  expand 
and  improve  courses  in  high  school. 

"If  a  student  were  well  equipped  with  the  fundamentals  of  photography 
while  in  high  school,"  he  writes,  "he  would  be  able  to  progress  much  more  rapidly 
in  his  college  program.   If  high  school  courses  could  challenge  students  to  look 
upon  photography  as  a  creative  medium  and  a  possible  career,  the  individual  might 
get  a  year  or  two  earlier  start  and  enter  college  V7ith  some  experience  and 
background  upon  which  he  could  build." 
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8-21-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug,      —Expansion  of  Cahokia  Mounds  State  Park  near 
Collinsville  to  embrace  and  preserve  "the  most  important  site  in  United  States 
archaeology"  is  imperative  if  prehistoric  cultures  are  to  be  saved  from  "population 
explosion,  industrial  growth,  urban  sprawl  and  super  highways,"  according  to 
Melvin  L,  Fowler,  Southern  Illinois  University  archaeologist, 

Fov/ler,  who  has  directed  the  salvage  work  of  the  Illinois  Archaeological 
Survey  in  that  region  during  the  past  four  years,  is  one  of  a  group  of  10  Midwest 
scientists  who  have  petitioned  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  to  institute 
a  development  program  at  the  park. 

In  addition,  he  has  taken  steps  to  enlist  the  backing  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  American  Anthropological  Association  and  other  agencies  for  the 
proposed  expansion  program. 

The  present  park,  embracing  224  acres,  has  protected  Monks  Mound,  the  gigantic 
central  structure  in  the  prehistoric  city,  together  with  two  dozen  smaller  mounds. 
Yet  some  60  structures  remain  outside  the  park  and  are  rapidly  being  destroyed, 
Fowler  said, 

"The  complex  of  mounds  and  habitation  areas  is  the  largest  prehistoric  site 
in  America  north  of  central  Mexico,"  Fowler  said.   "Cultural  influences  radiated 
out  from  this  center  that  strongly  influenced  the  pre-history  of  the  entire 
eastern  United  States. 

"The  State  of  Illinois  is  to  be  congratulated  for  preserving  as  much  as  it 
has.   I  am  sure  that  v/hat  is  preserved  would  have  been  largely  destroyed  if  it  had 
not  been  made  into  a  park," 

The  archaeologists  and  anthropologists  propose  that  the  size  of  the  park  be 
doubled  and  that  an  extensive  development  program  be  undertaken  to  make  it  a  notable 
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tourist  attraction,  with  an  enlarged  museum,  reconstruction  of  some  of  the  thatched 
temples  that  once  stood  on  the  pyramid  mounds,  and  the  assignment  of  a  permanent 
archaeologist  to  direct  a  continuing  plan  of  excavation. 

More  than  16  million  cars  annually  travel  Highway  70  which  passes  along  the 
north  boundary  of  the  present  park,  Fowler  said,  and  development  of  the  park 
would  greatly  increase  its  value  in  the  state's  tourism  program. 

Joining  Fowler  in  the  effort  to  enlarge  the  park  and  save  the  remains  of 
culture  thousands  of  years  old  are  James  B.  Griffin,  director  of  the  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  University  of  Michigan;  David  A.  Baerreis,  professor  of  anthropology. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Warren  L.  Wittry,  assistant  director,  Cranbrook  Institute 
of  Science, 

Robert  L.  Hall,  curator  of  anthropology,  Illinois  State  Museum;  Charles 
Bareis,  research  associate.  University  of  Illinois;  James  Warren  Porter,  president, 
Illinois  Archaeological  Survey;  Glen  Black,  director.  Angel  Mound  State  Park, 
Indiana;  Nelson  A,  Reed,  St,  Louis  businessman  and  amateur  archaeologist  who  has 
supported  the  Illinois  Archaeological  Survey's  work  at  Cahokia  this  summer,  and 
Pedro  Armillas,  curator  of  MesoAmerican  Archaeology  at  the  SIU  Museum.  Fowler 
is  the  SIU  museum's  curator  of  North  American  archaeology. 
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8-21-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOIIDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.       — Five  scientific  papers  on  archaeological 
research  in  midwestern  United  States  and  in  Mexico,  will  be  presented  by  Southern 
Illinois  University  faculty  members  at  the  36th  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  in  Spain,  Aug,  31-Sept.  9, 

Three  of  the  scientists  will  attend  the  congress--J«  Charles  Kelley, 
professor  and  director  of  the  SIU  Museum;  Melvin  L.  Fowler,  Museum  curator  of 
North  American  archaeology  and  associate  professor  in  anthropology,  and 
Walter  iJ,  Taylor,  professor  of  anthropology, 

Pedro  Armillas,  associate  professor  and  curator  of  Mesoamerican  archaeology 
at  the  Museum,  has  served  with  Gordon  R,  Willey  of  Harvard  University  as 
organizer  and  co-chairman  of  a  symposium  on  "The  Foundations  of  American 
Aboriginal  High  Cultures:  Agriculture  and  Village  Settlement,"  His  paper  on 
"Antecedents  and  Processes  of  Development  of  Agriculture"  will  provide  an 
introduction  to  the  symposium. 

Fowler  v;ill  present  a  report  on  "The  Consequences  of  Agriculture  Development 
in  the  New  I/or  Id, " 

Kelley  will  read  two  papers  jointly  prepared  by  himself  and  Ellen  Abbott, 
curator  of  the  Museum  laboratory,  the  first  on  "The  Cultural  Sequence  on  the 
North  Central  Frontier  of  Mesoamerica,"  the  second  on  "Ceramic  Evidence  for 
Mesoamerican  Ceremonialism  and  Religion  on  the  Chalchihuites  Culture." 

Title  of  Taylor's  paper  is  unavailable  since  he  has  spent  the  summer  in 
Mexico  in  archaeological  reconnaissance.  He  is  expected  to  discuss  other  aspects 
of  the  Mesoamerican  culture  as  evidence  in  Zacatecas  and  Durango,  northern  Mexico. 
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8-21-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.      --Continuation  of  a  program  for  training 
selected  undergraduate  students  in  research  methods  and  techniques  has  been 
assured  the  microbiology  department  at  Southern  Illinois  University  by  a  grant 
of  $7,280  from  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  grant  v;ill  finance  the 
project  for  1965-66, 

The  Undergraduate  Research  Participation  Program  is  under  the  direction 
of  I.L.  Schechmeister,  professor  of  microbiology. 

Similar  grants  for  1963-64  and  1964-65  have  supported  the  program  and 
made  it  possible  for  undergraduate  students,  four  at  a  time,  to  participate 
as  "junior  colleagues"  in  studies  of  scientific  significance. 

Students  who  will  participate  in  the  program  this  fall  have  not  been 
selected. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


DOVJNSTATE  FISHERMEN  GUIDE 


By  C.A.  Frazei 
No.  22-1964 
Compiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service. 

There's  a  big  muskie  probably  wearing  an  oversized  silver  spoon  in  his  ear  as 
an  ornament  up  in  Little  Vermillion  Lake,  near  Sioux  Lookout,  Ont.,  and  a  black  bear 
fatter  by  a  pound  of  bacon  at  Packv;ash  Lake,  near  Red  Lake,  otherwise  this 
correspondent's  canplog  trip  to  Canada  was  without  incident.  A  walleye  and  a 
smallmouth  bass  wandered  into  the  skillet  while  three  undersized  muskies  and  a  number 
of  northern  pike  were  returned  to  the  lakes. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Southern  Illinois,  the  fishing  hopefully  has  picked  up 
slightly  since  the  weekend  rain  which  broke  a  near-record  dry  spell.  The  dock 
operator  at  Devils  Kitchen  Lake  said  bluegill  fishermen  resumed  scoring  on  big  ones 
at  10-foot  depths,  using  worms.  Bass  fishing  still  is  slow,  while  catfish  and 
crappie  are  being  caught  at  night. 

Little  Grassy  Lake  yielded  three  fish  in  the  over  four  pounds  class  during  the 
week,  Monty  Ragan  of  Collinsville  scoring  on  live  bait.  Jack  Ualton  of  West  Frankfort 
on  a  jig  and  George  Rose  of  St.  Louis  on  a  plastic  worm.  There  were  numerous  bass 
in  the  pound  to  pound  and  a  half  category  taken  on  a  variety  of  lures,  while  a 
Salem  party  of  fishermen  caught  55  crappie  on  minnows. 

Fishing  is  slow  in  the  Ohio  River  and  tributary  streams,  according  to  reports 
from  the  east  side  of  the  state.   Crab  Orchard  Lake  has  produced  an  occasional 
surprise  to  die-hard  fishermen  who  now  are  talking  about  crappie  prospects  with 
the  advent  of  rain  and  cooler  weather. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  has  announced  plans  to  lower  the  levels 

of  several  state  lakes  in  southern  Illinois  by  50  per  cent,  starting  Sept.  8,  to 
force  panfish  fry  out  from  the  weeds  where  they  can  be  foraged  by  the  game  fish.  Lakes 
scheduled  for  treatment  include  Dolan  Lake,  southeast  of  McLeansboro;  Washington 
County  Lake,  south  of  Nashville;  Randolph  County  Lake,  north  of  Chester;  anu  Feme 
Clyffe,  at  Goreville.  The  lakes  will  remain  at  the  low  level  during  the  winter. 

In  rounding  up  outstanding  fishing  catches  made  by  women,  last  week,  the  Guide 
missed  a  4'2-pound  largemouth  taken  by  the  wife  of  associate  university  architect 
Harry  W,  McMurtrie  in  the  lake  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  campus. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug,      —Salaries  for  Southern  Illinois  University 
home  econotaics  graduates  entering  the  teaching  field  this  year  are  substantially 
higher  than  those  going  into  non-educational  positions,  according  to  Phyllis  Bubnas, 
assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics, 

Bachelor's  graduates  of  1964  (June  and  August)  who  have  reported  to  the 
Dean's  Office  on  the  jobs  they  have  accepted  are  receiving  an  average  of  $4,950 
for  teaching  positions,  compared  to  $4,107  for  non-teaching  jobs,  she  said.  The 
range  in  the  teaching  profession  this  year  has  been  from  $4,000  to  $5,940  compared 
to  $2,330-$5,700  for  non-teaching  jobs. 

Graduates  receiving  advanced  degrees  this  year  have  obtained  salaries 
ranging  from  $4,725  to  $10,050— or  an  average  of  $6,600— in  the  teaching  field, 
compared  to  $4,800  to  $7,500— or  an  average  of  $6,150— in  non-teaching  positions. 

To  date,  Miss  Bubnas  has  placement  records  on  40  of  the  59  bachelor's 
graduates,  25  of  whom  have  accepted  teaching  or  home  advi^ier  positions  while 
14  have  gone  into  business,  industry  or  some  other  non-educational  job.   One  hao 
a  research  assistantship  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Eleven  of  the  14  advanced  degree  graduates  have  reported  accepting  positions, 
eight  of  them  in  university,  college  or  public  school  teaching,  one  in  university 
food  service,  one  in  an  interior  design  firm,  one  as  dean  of  girls, 

SIU  graduates  of  1964  have  accepted  positions  in  Mississippi,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Virginia,  Ohio  and  New  York  as  well  as  in  Illinois, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 


SIU  EXHIBIT  AT  FAIR 


C/JIBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.     --Southern  Illinoic  University  will  have  an  exhibit 
at  the  DuQuoin  State  Fair,  opening  Sunday  (Aug.  30). 

Re::  D.  Karnes,  assistant  director  of  area  services,  said  the  exhibit  v;ould  be 
in  its  customary  place  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  entrance  hall.   It  will 
feature   pictures      and  publications  reflecting  the  growth  of  the  University 
and  its  diversified  services  available  to  students  and  to  the  general  public.  The 
exhibit,  in  charge  of  Harry  J,  Segedy,  curator  of  exhibits,  will  be  open  to  the 
public  through  Sept.  7. 
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INSTALL  PHONES  IH 
SIU  RESIDENCE  HALLS 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Aug.     --Room  telephones  are  being  installed  in  the  Thompson 
Point  and  Woody  Hall  residence  halls  at  Southern  Illinois  University  to  ease  the 
communications  jam  when  students  return  for  the  fall  quarter  Sept.  23. 

Paul  Isbell,  director  of  business  affairs,  said  the  additional  telephones 
were  authorized  by  the  board  of  trustees  last  May,  v?hen  the  board  approved  an  increase 
in  room  and  board  charges  at  the  halls.  Parents  particularly  had  complained  that 
the  old  ratio  of  one  telephone  per  20  students  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  call 
their  sons  and  daughters  and  the  students  themselves  had  to  line  up  at  the  hallway 
phones  to  make  local  calls. 

The  additional  telphones  and  a  modified  maid  service  in  which  bed  linen  will 

be  changed  once  a  week,  are  included  in  the  residence  hall  fees.  Southern's  cn- 

campus  residence  halls  are  aelf-supporting,  operated  by  the  University's  Auxiliary 

Enterprises  division. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERII  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  111,,  Aug,       --Working  on  the  basis  that  every  area  has 
characteristics  desirable  for  some  kind  of  industry,  Arthur  £.  Prell,  director  of 
the  Business  Research  Bureau  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  is  spearheading  a 
drive  to  provide  industry  \;ith  information  about  southern  Illinois  resourcec. 

^•There  have  been  nany  economic  studies  of  the  area,"  Prell  said,  "but  the 
bureau  has  suggested  a  concrete  program  of  looking  for  industries  that  can  take 
advantage  of  the  resources  we  possess." 

Prell  said  the  bureau,  a  function  of  the  School  of  Business  at  Southern,  has 
the  physical  facilities  and  competent  researchers  to  compile  the  data  but  that 
funds  to  undertake  research  are  lacking. 

iJith  this  in  mind,  he  said,  the  Southern  Illinois  Business  Resources  Fund  has 
been  organized  to  handle  moneys  expected  from  communities  in  southern  Illinois  and 
industries  in  the  midwest.  He  said  there  is  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  matching 
funds  from  some  interested  industries  to  go  with  funds  raised  in  communities. 

"Our  data  on  business  potentials  will  include  information  on  site  location, 
tax  structure,  labor  resources,  water  and  sewer  availability,  traffic  and  warehousing, 
and  will  be  available  to  all  groups,  including  communities,  colleges,  and  states," 
he  said. 

Although  the  operation  is  in  its  early  stages,  the  Business  Research  Bureau 
reports  two  encouraging  experiences.   One  commercial  enterprise  which  would  have 
an  ultimate  annual  payroll  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  has  made  inquiries  about 
the  Jackson-Williamson  counties  area  and  is  now  believed  looking  at  sites.  Also, 
the  Bureau  has  provided  data  to  a  firm  that  is  interested  in  the  Wood  River  area. 
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ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

iflieat  seeding  time  being  only  a  little  more  than  a  month  away  in  southern 
Illinois,  probably  farmers  should  be  considering  the  kind  of  a  fertilizer  program 
they  will  follow  this  year.  Joseph  P.  Vavra,  Southern  Illinois  University  soils 
scientist,  says  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  farmers  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
needs  now  so  sufficient  quantities  will  be  available  when  planting  time  arrives. 

The  use  of  starter  fertilizers  in  seeding  wheat  is  not  unusual  among  southern 
Illinois  farmers,  but  how  much  to  apply  in  the  row  for  best  results  depends  on  soil 
temperature,  the  moisture  present,  and  how  near  the  fertilizer  is  placed  to  the 
seed.  The  percent  of  nitrogen  and  potassium  in  the  mixture  also  is  important.  High 
temperature  and  low  moisture  may  result  in  reduced  seed  germination  if  rather  high 
rates  of  starter  fertilizers  are  applied  in  the  roi7  with  the  seed.  No  harmful 
germination  effects  occur  if  the  fertilizers  are  placed  in  a  band  one  inch  av/ay 
from  the  seed. 

Wheat  needs  considerable  uitrogen--about  60  pounds  to  the  acre  for  a  4G-bushel 
crop,  Vavra  cays.  However,  experimental  work  has  shown  that  wheat  gives  the  best 
response  to  the  nitrogen  when  the  soil's  phosphorus  level  also  is  up.  Consequently, 
if  the  available  phosphorus  is  lov;,  superphosphate  or  its  equivalent  may  be  drilled 
along  the  row  at  the  rate  of  about  150  pounds  per  acre.  A  commercial  fertilizer 
with  a  high  phosphorus  analysis,  such  as  7-28-14,  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
superphosphate . 

The  nitrogen  may  be  applied  in  the  claypan  areas  of  southern  Illinois  either 

in  the  fall  at  planting  time  or  in  the  spring  as  a  top  dressing  when  the  wheat  begins 

to  grow  with  about  equal  results  because  the  tight  subsoil  keeps  most  of  the 

fertilizer  from  leaching  away  during  the  winter. 

Vavra  says  starter  fertilizers  should  not  be  considered  a  replacement  for  a 
complete  soil  building  and  maintenance  program  with  lime,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potassium  applied  at  rates  indicated  by  soil  tests.  The  starter  fertilizers  are 
important  in  getting  the  wheat  off  to  a  good  start  in  the  fall.       -am- 
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CHOWDER  DAY  AT  BONE  GAP 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Until  now  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given  to  the  old  question,  "Uho 
killed  Cockrobin ?"  In  fact,  no  one  seems  to  know  just  who  or  what  Cockrobin  was. 
Another  lifelong  question,  likewise  unanswered,  comes  in  the  refraining  of  an  Id  sorg 
which  asks,  "Who  threw  the  overalls  in  Mrs,  Murphy's  chov;der  ?" 

Even  before  becoming  acquainted  with  the  southern  Illinois  version  of  chowder 
the  latter  question  had  left  a  mild  curiosity,  A  day  recently  spent  in  Albion  at 
the  Edx/ards  County  sesquicentennial  where  chowder  was  featured  aroused  that  dormant 
interest.  Seeing  the  place  where  chowder  was  being  prepared  at  the  farther  side  of 
the  fairground  a  careful  look  v/as  taken. 

There  were  about  two  dozen  30  gallon  castiron  kettles  ranged  in  rov7S  over  open 
fires  and  merrily  bubbling  away.  They  contained  the  chowder  being  made  ready  for 
luncheon.  A  bowl  of  the  product  at  noontime  and  the  casual  interest  in  chowder 
became  more  than  casual.  Having  partaken,  the  thought  that  anyone  ever  threw  any 
overalls  in  anyone's  chowder  was  promptly  dismissed.   Many  questions  about  the  dish, 
however,  did  remain.   It  v;as  decided  to  learn  more  about  the  local  offering  and  how 
it  is  prepared,  and  about  the  annual  observance  of  a  special  day  for  it. 

First,  we  were  informed  that  the  Edwards  County  area  is  considered  as  the  center 
of  the  nation's  chowder  belt.   Next,  it  was  learned  that  the  custom  of  a  formal 
observance  of  a  special  Jay  began  in  1909,  and  that  the  next  annual  observance 
would  be  within  ten  days.   It  was  decided  to  return  to  the  vicinity  and  see  the 
entire  process  carried  through.   That  appeared  to  be  the  logical  way  to  learn  about 
it. 

-more- 
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Arrangements  accordingly  were  made  to  go  to  the  village  of  Bone  Gap  on  August 
24  and  see  the  entire  process  carried  out.  Even  though  arrival  at  the  park  in  Bone 
Gap  v;as  early,  a  row  of  more  than  20  large  kettles,  30  gallon  size,  V7ere  found  on 
supports  above  a  long  trench  v;ith  the  fires  under  them  going  merrily.  Nearby  there 
were  bagu  of  potatoes,  tubs  of  peeled  and  sliced  onions,  baskets  and  boxes  of 
tomatoes,  buckets  of  fresh  lima  beans,  two  dozen  plump  fat  hens,  about  five  hundred 
pounds  of  fine  looking  chopped  beef,  sacks  of  carrots,  a  few  dishpans  of  mangoes, 
and  in  the  words  of  old  sales  bills,  "other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention."  All 
had  been  made  ready  and  were  av^aiting  their  turn  to  be  dumped  in  the  kettles  when 
the  V7ater  came  to  a  vigorous  boil. 

Frank  Shurtleff ,  master  chef  since  1928,  was  in  charge  with  an  ample  and  willing 
staff  of  helpers.  With  pots  boiling  vigorously  and  fires  well  stoked,  helpers 
working  under  Frank's  directions  began  to  stock  the  pots.   First,  chopped  beef  was 
added  to  the  boiling  water.  Onions,  potatoes,  mangoes,  carrots,  and  cabbage,  all 
properly  prepared,  were  in  turn  dumped  into  the  boiling  kettles.  This  was  done  in 
a  determined  order  and  at  time  intervals  that  would  allov;  all  to  "get  done"  at  the 
same  time. 

The  scene  was  an  attractive  one.  A  liberal  supply  of  sawmill  slabs  cut  to 
proper  lengths  assured  an  ample  fuel  supply.  Those  wise  in  the  ways  of  chowder 
making  insist  that  the  billowing  wood  smoke  gives  a  pleasing  flavor  to  the  boiling 
mixture.  Something  surely  does. 

Men  and  boys  with  long  handled  paddles  like  those  once  used  to  make  applebutter 
stirred  the  boiling  pots  to  keep  their  contents  from  scorching  and  to  keep  them 
from  boiling  over. 

The  long  row  of  black  kettles  along  the  crest  of  the  small  hill,  the  flames 
licking  up  their  sides,  the  rising  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke,  and  the  men  and  boys 
moving  about  at  their  tasks  made  an  attractive  picture.  About  four  hours  later 
the  chowder  was  done. 

-more- 
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Those  chowder  hungry,  and  that  seemed  to  include  about  everyone,  passed  through 
lines  to  receive  a  liberal  sized  bowl  of  the  steaming  mixture  with  some  trimmings. 
Little  v;as  needed  for  trimmings,  generally  a  piece  of  pie  and  a  cup  of  coffee  or 
soft  drink.  After  feasting  there  were  games,  contests,  amateur  performances  and 
appropriate  music.  When  time  to  part  came  one  could  safely  say  "a  good  time  was 
had  by  all." 

Many  an  oldster  left  vjith  a  stock  of  memories  to  add  to  those  he  had  been 
gathering  since  childhood.  Old  friendships  had  been  renev/ed  and  new  ones  formed. 
Those  from  a  distance  \jent  away  with  brightened  memories;  of  the  quaint  old  village, 
that  has  changed  so  little  in  a  long  lifetime. 

Since  the  first  observance  of  an  organized  chowder  day  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  Bone  Gap  area  it  might  be  v;ell  to  sketch  its  development.  The  first  one  of  record, 
promoted  by  Armpstead  Ford,  was  held  in  a  grove  near  Kitchen  Bridge  across  the 
Bonpas,  (it  sounds  like  they  say  bum-pua)  in  1909.  Later  it  was  moved  to  the  grounds 
of  Yankeetown  School,  then  to  the  grove  south  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  village 
where  it  was  held  regularly  for  36  years.  It  now  is  held  on  a  three  acre  tract 
that  the  Chowder  Association  bought  and  gave  to  the  village  as  part  of  a  park. 

Bone  Gap  is  proud  of  its  chowder  day,  and  well  may  it  be.  Many  contend  that 
their  village  is  the  chov/der  capital  of  the  nation  and  should  be  listed  along  with 
some  other  'capitals'  in  southern  Illinois  -  like  Ridgway,  the  Popcorn  Capital; 
New  Haven,  the  Native  Pecan  Capital;  of  Jacob,  the  Wurst  (please  note  spelling) 
Capital. 

And  besides,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  typical  and  less  changed, 
pre-1900  village  in  this  end  of  the  state. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Aug.       —The  number  of  Peace  Corps  trainees  on 
Southern  Illinois  University  campus  was  scheduled  tos;ell  to  more  than  IGO  with 
the  arrival  of  two  more  contingents  over  the  weekend. 

Arriving  Friday  (Aug,  28)  were  some  50  students  who  will  start  12  weeks  of 
trainixig  for  Peace  Corps  work  in  the  African  country  of  Tunisia,  A  like  number 
was  scheduled  to  reach  the  campus  Sunday  to  receive  instruction  in  preparation  for 
work  ill  Honduras,  a  Central  American  republic. 

Engaged  in  training  at  Southern  since  June  19  have  been  more  than  8C  trainees 
who  will  be  dispatched  to  Niger  and  Senegal  in  Africa  after  graduation  exercises 
at  Carbondale  Sept.  11, 

The  students,  chiefly  college  graduates,  come  from  all  over  the  country. 
At  Southern  they  are  put  through  12  weeks  of  rigorouG  instruction,  12  hours  a  day 
and  sij:  days  a  week. 

The  trainees  headed  for  Tunisia  will  specialize  in  teaching  English  as  a 
foreign  language  and  teaching  recreation  to  school  children.  Most  of  the  instruction 
will  be  handled  by  the  SIU  department  of  recreation  and  outdoor  education  and 
English  Language  Services,  Inc.  The  trainees  will  be  housed  in  private  dormitories 
near  the  campus. 

The  Honduras  group  will  be  housed  in  Camp  No.  1  at  the  SIU  Little  Grassy 
facilities.  Classes  will  be  conducted  there.  These  trainees  are  specializing 
In  rural  community  development  v/ith  SIU  experts  in  this  field  conducting  most  of 
the  cia::.ses.  They  will  be  taught  the  Spanish  language  by  English  Language  Services. 

Those  engaged  in  training  for  work  in  Niger  and  Senegal  have  had  language 
courses  and  classes  in  agriculture,  social  work,  rural  construction,  literacy 
training,  and  public  health  and  physical  education. 

All  three  groups  receive  instruction  in  American  Studies  In  Communism  and  in 

area  studies  of  the  countries  where  they  will  be  working. 
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Froa  Bill  Lj'ons 
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DOVINSTATE  FISIIERIIEN  GUIDE 
"By  ■  cVAVFrazer 

No.    23-1SG4 

Conpiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illino.'.s  University  Ii-.:or;.a.  ion  Service 

Trolling  deep-running  lures  or  botto:..-bunping  plastic  V70rr..s  ylal'.'e".  Lass  at 
Little  Grassy  Lake,  otherv/ise  fishing  was  on  tlie  slow  side  during  the  past  week  in 
Soiit'.iern  Illinois, 

Striped  bass  are  schooling  on  the  bars  in  the  Ohio  River,  according  to  reports 
frou  Cairo  and  are  taking  ninnov7S  and  bucktails.   Catfishing  continues  good  in  the 
river  ^.Thile  both  jugs  and  trotlines,  baited  with  worms,  are  producing  :ish  in 
Devils  Kitchen  Lal:e. 

Cooler  weather  and  water  has  failed  to  encourage  the  fish  in  Crab  Orchard  La!;e 
but  local  fishermen  are  optiraistic  on  better  things  to  come.  Lake  of  Egj'pt  reports 
fishing  is  fair  for  bass  and  bluegill  but  crappie  and  catfish  received  a  poor  marl;, 
Bass  are  running  up  to  three  pounds  and  prefer  minnows  over  artificial  lures. 

A  7%-pound  bass,  caught  by  Kenneth  Nelson  of  Granite  City  while  trolling  a 
BoL'ber,  v/as  the  largest  fish  reported  at  Little  Grassy  Lake,  Archie  Shook  of  Kattoon 
was  runner-up  v/ith  t'^ro  4'2-pounders,  also  taken  v7hile  trolling.   Numerous  sm.aller 
bass  were  taken  during  the  xjeek  V7ith  plastic  \70rTas  fished  slowly  in  the  stump  beds. 

Reports  from  several  sources  of  parasite  worms  found  on  fish  Tjero  disuissed 
as  normal  for  the  time  of  year'  by  Uillia.  LeT7is,  director  of  the  Coopcative 
Fisheries  Research  Laboratory  at  Southern  Illinois  University,   Fishe::.  en  back  from 
trips  to  Missouri  and  Ark.ansas  as  well  as  in  southern  Illinois  have  reported 
catching  bass,  bluegill  and  crappie  bearing  the  parasites.  Lewis  said  the  infested 
fish  seeiii  most  prevalent  in  waters  used  by  large  nurabers  of  wading  birds. 
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WRITE  MANUAL  FOR 
CAMPUS  POLICE 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sept,   —A  manual  for  the  guidance  of  University  police 
officers  has  been  written  by  a  staff  committee  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 
Thomas  L,  Leffler,  chief  of  the  University's  security  force,  said  it  stresses  tact, 
diplomacy,  evenness  of  temper  and  a  sense  of  humor, 

"The  sense  of  htnmor  is  important  when  you  are  dealing  with  18,000  normal  young 
human  beings,"  Leffler  said,  "many  of  them  away  from  the  restraining  influences  of 
home  environment  for  the  first  time, 

"Fair,  impartial  treatment  is  an  absolute  necessity,  whether  the  officer  is 
directing  traffic,  protecting  property,  investigating  thefts  or  searching  for 
illicit  liquor.  Probably  no  segment  of  society  is  quicker  to  outrage  over  special 
privilege  than  the  young  intellectuals." 

The  manual  is  an  adaptation  of  numerous  handbooks  on  police  work  to  emphasize 
the  special  problems  involved  on  a  college  campus. 

Security  officers  at  Southern  are  state  civil  service  employees  who  have 
qualified  in  their  specialty  by  examination. 
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JOHN  RECTOR 
By  John  v/,  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

An  entry  in  the  Government  Surveyors  Plat  Book  for  Saline  County  tells  that 
John  Rector  was  bvried  near  a  specified  section  corner  in  Township  7  South,  Range  7 
Jest  on  May  25,  1805. 

Having  told  us  that,  confusion  begins  immediately.  First  there  are  two  entries 
that  give  different  locations  for  his  grave.  One  states  that  it  was  near  the  place 
where  sections  21,  22,  27  and  28  corner.  The  parallel  entry  indicates  that  it  was 
uear  the  joining  of  Sections  27,  28,  33  and  34.  It  has  been  definitely  determined 
that  the  latter  location  is  the  correct  one. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  question  the   direction  and  distance  to  the  grave 
from  that  corner.  The  record  says  "Buried  from  this  corner  S  67°  U  72  poles" 
(surveyor's  terms).  Jith  this  guidance  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  locate  the 
grave.  In  fact,  that  was  done  by  a  surveying  party  about  110  years  ago. 

A  vivid  memory  of  boyhood  is  that  of  having  heard  an  old  gentleman  v;ho  as  a 
boy  tagged  along  i/ith  the  party  that  located  the  burial  place,  did  sufficient  digging 
to  verify  their  findings  and  reset  a  "Small  Stone  Monument"  doubtless  the  very  one 
mentioned  in  the  plat  book  entry.  The  entry  in  the  book  also  mentions  "Stone  Quarry 
Northwest  150  Yards."   That  also  checks.  The  book  from  which  these  citations  are 
taken  is  a  copy  of  the  original  plats  in  the  state  archives  at  Springfield. 

A  full  account  of  exactly  how  Rector  met  death  has  not  been  unearthed.  Portions 
found  conform  well  with  legendary  accounts  still  being  told  before  1900.   All 
versions  agree  that  he  was  shot  by  an  Indian  a  few  miles  northwest  from  the  camp. 
By  one  story  he  was  shot  with  an  arrow,  another  would  have  it  with  a  rifle.   One 
account  relates  that  he  rode  into  camp,  another  tells  that  he  fell  from  his  running 
horse  where  it  crossed  the  creek  after  the  shooting,  and  that  he  v;as  found  by 
following  the  trail  of  the  horse  back  to  that  point. -more- 
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A  group  of  interested  persons  presently  is  planning  to  relocate  the  grave  and 
permanently  install  the  sandstone  thought  to  be  the  first  marker,  one  that  has  lain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cedar  tree  in  front  of  Rector  Tovmhouse  for  as  long 
as  anyone  remembers. 

All  controversy  concerning  Rector  does  not  end  here.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  killed  as  related  and  was  burled  as  indicated.  Some  question 
the  date,  insisting  that  surveyors  were  not  here  so  early.   Others  question  the 
time  of  his  death  because  his  name  appears  on  later  payrolls. 

There  may  be  an  explanation  for  the  name  appearing  on  the  payrool  after  the 
recorded  time  of  his  death.   In  1814,  John's  borther  William  Rector  was  made 
Surveyor  General  for  the  Illinois--Missouri— Arkansas  territory,  a  position  he  held 
for  many  years.  As  such  he  assigned  17  surveying  contracts  to  men  named  Rector. 
At  least  in  part,  because  of  this,  he  was  accused  of  nepotism  and  irregularities, 
and  went  to  Washington  to  explain  his  actions  to  authorities  there.  Explanations 
given  seem  to  have  failed  to  fully  eliminate  the  charges. 

While  William  Rector  was  in  Washington,  Joshua  Barton,  a  Missouri  attorney, 
publicly  accused  him  of  improper  procedures  in  his  office,  William's  brother 
Thomas  became  highly  incensed  at  the  charges  and  challenged  Barton  to  a  duel.   In 
the  duel  fought  on  "Bloody  Island"  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi  at  East 
St.  Louis  on  June  23,  1823,  Barton  was  killed.  For  this  killing  Rector  was 
indicted  for  murder,  and  Governor  Coles  of  Illinois  began  extradition  proceedings 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  This  duel  is  among  the  more  noted  ones  taking  place  on 
that  Illinois  field  of  honor. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  is  confusion  concerning  the  Rectors  and 
land  surveying.  There  were  nine  of  the  brothers,  Virginians,  All  are  said  to 
have  served  in  the  VJar  of  1812.  A  half  dozen  of  them  became  land  surveyors  working 
in  the  territory  where  William  was  Surveyor  General.  The  younger  ones  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

-more- 
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Con:'.ng  to  the  J.115.r.o:*.s  region  '.n  IGO',  the  T^ector  Irothers  reraar'.nefl  proiainert 
:.,ien  Tor  vaar.-/  years.   T'-Gy  uere  noted  as  fearless,  daring  and  aggress;. ve  ..'en.   The 
.Tate  o::  soiae  are  not  linorm.   It  is  recorded  tl  a-  John  was  I.illed  '  y  an  Indian  in 
Sal.'.ne  County.  Thor.ias  vac   '.llled  in  a  brarrl  shortly  after  killins  Barton  in  a 
d-^el.   It  is  related  that  Uilliani,  the  Surveyor  General,  died  in  penury  and  is 
huriecl  in  an  unl'.no'im  grave  in  the  cenetery  or.  the  east  oT  the  highTTay  a  short  wa^' 
north  of  Colunlia.  The  fanily  sanlc  into  otscurity. 

They  left  the  narae  r.ector  to  narl:  a  Tev;  places.   Saline  and  Ilaiiltou  Counties 
used  it  as  a  naine  for  a  church,  a  creek,  a  railv/ay  flag  station  and  .or  i:'  e  village 
of  r.ectorville  that  vanished  when  the  railroad  vas   built  and  Droughton  car:e  into 
being,  A  toim  in  Arkansas  also  anstrers  to  the  name. 

If  opportunity  cones,  it  should  be  interesting  to  partially  unravel  the  so-;rer?hat 
tangled  threads  of  th.e  Rector  story.  Above  all,  I  would  like  to  get  the  John  Rector 
part  of  the  story  clarified  and  see  the  original  sandstone  laarker  properly  placed. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 

ATTENTION:   FRAil  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUI'lN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

With  wheat  seeding  time  approaching,  farmers  will  want  to  consider  the  best 
adapted  varieties  for  planting  in  southern  Illinois,  Using  recommended  varieties 
'•nd  applying  enough  fertilizer  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  yields  economically  is 
the  advice  of  Herbert  L.  Portz,  Southern  Illinois  University  farm  crops  specialist. 

Soft  red  winter  wheats  are  recommended  over  hard  wheats  in  the  area  because  of 
marketing  problems.  Some  changes  have  been  made  this  year  in  the  soft  wheat  variety 
rscommendations.  The  top  four  suggested  varieties  are  Knox,  Vermillion,  Honon  and 
Reed.  Still  widely  used  but  dropped  from  the  list  this  year  are  Dual  and  Seneca, 

Knox  62  is  a  new  strain  of  Knox  released  in  1962  by  Purdue  University,  It  ie 
expected  to  replace  the  o4d  Knox  as  soon  as  farmers  can  get  enough  seed,  Knox  62 
has  the  highest  type  of  Hessian  fly  resistance  of  any  of  the  soft  red  winter  wheats 
available,  Otherv/ise  it  is  not  noticeably  different  from  the  old  Knox  which  is  an 
early  maturing  variety  with  short  strav;  and  well-filled  heads. 

Another  fly  resistant  variety  is  Reed,  a  new  selection  designed  to  replace  Dual. 
It  can  be  planted  early  for  fall  pasture  and  has  done  well  in  Illinois  trials.  Reed 
shows  a  lot  of  promise  as  an  adapted  wheat  variety,  maturing  several  days  later  than 
Honon  and  Knox, 

Monon  is  an  early  beardless,  white-chaffed  wheat  released  in  1959  by  Purdue.  It 

also  has  fly  resistance  and  is  a  little  shorter  and  earlier  than  ICnox,  Vermillion  is 

a  sister  selection  to  Knox  developed  by  Purdue,  It  is  more  winter  hardy  than  Knox, 

more  tolerant  to  loose  smut  and  slightly  superior  in  standing  ability.  It  Is  highly 

resistant  to  soil-borne  mosaic.  Most  of  the  above  varieties  are  susceptible  to  stem 

rust  and  leaf  Septoria  blight. 

For  the  hard  wheat  fans  a  new  cross  bred  variety,  Ottawa,  appears  much  superior  to 
the  commonly-goo\rm  Pawnee  and  Ponca  varieties,  Ottawa  combines  resistance  to  Hessian 
fly,  leaf  rust,  soil  mosaic  and  stem  rust  with  stiff  straw.  The  grain  quality  is 
much  better  than  Pawnee,  has  satisfactory  test  weight  and  moderate  resistance  to 
shattering,  Winter  hardiness  is  equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  Ponca. 
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Fror.  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERl"!  ILLINOIS  UIIIVHrvSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2273 


GARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sent.      —Southern  Illinois  University's  Rehabilitation 
Institute  has  been  axjarded  $jj,00o  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adv..inistration 
to  support  its  euiployment  counselor  training  progran,  bringing  to  uore  than  $200, OCO 
tl:e  total  amount  of  g^rants  received  from  the  federal  agency  v/ithin  the  past  three 
uonths* 

Guy  A.  Renzaglla,  institute  director,  said  the  latest  grant  includes 
$3G,678  to  help  cover  instructional  costs  of  a  series  of  six-weelcs  programs  to 
train  counselors  to  develop  job  opportunities  and  help  place  handicapped  ^^rkers. 
Au  additional  $2S,32C  is  to  be  given  in  traineoships  for  selected  participants. 

Previous  grants  received  from  the  VRA,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Departuent 
of  Health,  Education  and  Helfare,  include  $13A,35C  for  support  of  the  institute's 
instructional  progran  and  traineeshlps  for  students  working  toward  two-year 
r.aster's  degrees  in  general  rehabilitation  fields  and  work  with  the  nentally 
retarded. 

Renzaglia  said  the  institute  also  received  $7,750  from  various  Illinois 
state  agencies  in  traineoships  and  instructional  cost  support  for  its  tv/o-week 
stii.ii.ier  vjorkshop  for  professional  welfare  and  rehabilitation  v/orkers. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERi:  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbovidale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sept.        —More  than  $6  million  In  o££-campus  student 
housing  financed  entirely  by  private  capital  is  under  construction  in  Carbondale, 
home  area  during  the  academic  year  for  students  enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Carbondale  campus. 

Tom  Easterly,  city  building  and  zoning  administrator,  told  University  officials 
the  work  under  construction  plus  plans  now  on  architect's  drawing  boards  should 
provide  housing  for  6,500  students.   It  involves  off-campus  residence  halls  for 
single  students  and  small  apartments  for  married  students.  The  latter  are  attending 
Southern  in  greater  numbers  each  year  because  of  the  er.panded  Graduate  School 
program. 

"Information  filed  for  building  permits  Indicates  eight  residence  hall  projects 
for  1,185  single  students  and  65  one  and  two-bedroom  apartments  will  be  completed 
in  time  for  the  start  of  the  fall  term  this  year,"  Easterly  said.  '.'Eleven  more 
residence  halls,  with  facilities  for  1,337  students,  should  be  completed  during 
1965.  Rooms  for  another  4,000  students  are  planned  in  residence  halls  now  in  the 
drawing  board  stage." 

On-campus  housing,  operated  by  the  Housing  office  of  the  University, 
accommodated  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  Carbondale  student  population  during 
the  spring  quarter,  according  to  J.  Albion  Yokie,  housing  director.  Living  quarters 
in  Carbondale  accounted  for  42  per  cent;  18  per  cent  commuted  from  their  o\-m   homes; 
and  13  per  cent  found  lodging  in  nearby  towns. 

University  officials  expect  approximately  ten  per  cent  increase  in  enrollment 

for  the  fall  term,  which  starts  Sept.  23.   Since  1960,  Southern  has  limited  fall 

term  freshmen  enrollment  to  Illinois  high  school  graduates  in  the  top  txvo- thirds 

of  their  class  and  out-of-state  students  in  the  top  40  per  cent  of  their  class. 

Exceptions  are  made  for  high  scorers  on  college  entrance  exams.   Students  of  lower 

scholastic  standing  can  enroll  in  the  winter,  spring,  or  summer  quarters. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UlIIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illluois 

Phone:  453-2275 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sept.       — America  needs  a  critical  reappraisal  of 
policies  of  government  ovmership  of  land,  according  to  a  Southern  Illinois 
University  wildlife  specialist, 

U.D.  IClimstra,  in  an  article  titled  "Some  Views  on  Public  Ownership" 
appearing  In  Outdoor  Illinois  magazine,  said  we  have  to  date  gained  only  "a 
hodgepodge  of  government  holdings  which  resulted  from  emergency  measures.'' 

Klimstra,  director  of  the  SIU  Cooperative  Wildlife  Laboratory  and  recognized 
conservation  authority,  said  an  appraisal  of  government  holdings  should  reflect 
an  analysis  of  their  distribution,  original  purpose  of  o\imership,  value  to  the 
general  public,  government  versus  private  economics,  multiple  use  values  and 
future  needs  of  a  growing  population. 

"Evidence  today  suggests  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  public  lands," 
Klimstra  ';;rote,  "particularly  in  the  midwest  and  eastern  parts  of  our  nation. 
This  need  is  based  on  not  only  the  necessity  for  providing  additional  areas  in 
the  interest  of  public  recreation,  but  also  to  preserve  certain  unique  sites 
in  the  interest  of  future  generations." 

While  the  most  desirable  situation  would  be  less  government  ownership, 
the  SIU  researcher  added,  "it  is  apparent  that  some  government  control  of  land 
Is  necessary  to  protect  present  and  future  generations  from  their  own  selfish 
interests." 

He  cited  the  recently  created  Mature  Preserves  Commission  in  Illinois  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  group  which  could  well  serve  the  public  interest  and 
provide  the  foundation  for  a  constructive  and  long  range  program,  but  said  public 
support  is  essential  if  such  groups  are  to  attain  their  objectives. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERII  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.       — Irvin  M.  Feithmann,  Southern  Illinois 
University  staff  member  and  recognized  authority  on  early  American  Indian  cultures, 
is  author  of  his  third  volume  of  Indian  History, 

"Red  Men  of  Fire,"  a  history  of  the  Clierolcce  Indians,  ^gent  on  sale  this  week 
(Ghas,  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  165pp).   It  tells  the  history  of  the  once  proud  and 
uighty  Cherokee  Nation  from  the  time  of  de  Soto,  400  hundred  years  ago,  to  the 
present,  detailing  the  infaraous  "death  inarch"  of  the  Indians  fron  the  Great  Smoky 
llountains  to  the  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoina  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

N,B.  Johnson,  justice  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  wrote  in  a  foreijard: 

"The  book  is  a  tragic  account  of  one  Indian  Nation  which  had  ta!:en  'the  white 
i-ian's  road'  to^rard  civilization  and  tjas  expelled  from  its  hovaeland  vritbout  pity. 
The  part  played  in  this  drama  by  John  Ross,  the  great  Cherokee  leader  and  chief, 
is  graphically  told  here.  Unlike  some  vTriters  and  historians,  Ur,   Peithraann  brings 
up  the  moral  issues  by  condemning  the  tactics  and  political  maneuvers  used  by  white 
ncn  in  their  unfair  dealings  with  the  American  Indians. 

"The  author  is  one-eighth  Cherokee  and  his  vnritings  and  boo!;s  -or  the  most 
part  have  been  vnritten  from  the  Indian  point  of  viet/," 

Peithroann  v«is  born  on  a  farm  near  Hoyleton,  in  southern  Illinois,  His  interest 
in  Indian  affairs  xtsls   vrhetted  by  stories  told  by  his  father,  who  was  a  oeraber  of  a 
survey  party  roapping  the  Indian  Territory  in  1C59-1S03.  He  has  been  a  iienber  of  the 
University  staff  since  1931,  first  as  supervisor  of  Southern's  experiiaental  farm 
and  in  1949,  follovrLng  his  bent  toward  acquiring  knowledge  of  ancient  peoples, 
becoming  curator  of  archaeology  in  the  SIU  liuseum. 

In  1953  Peithmann  accompanied  a  University  team  of  geographers  and  geologists 

on  a  13,000  mile  tour  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska, 

gathering  Indian  materials.   In  1957  he  transferred  to  the  University's  outdoor 

education  and  recreation  department  as  a  researcher  and  in  1958  disappeared  from 
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the  campus  for  months,  to  live  with  the  Serainole  Indians  in  the  Everglades  of 
Florida.  His  first  booh,  "The  Unconquored  Seninoles,"  was  the  result  of  this 
adventure,  along  with  thousands  of  photographs  and  30,000  feet  of  tapG  recordings 
of  Indian  songs,  language  lessons  and  interviews. 

A  revised  edition  of  Peithoann's  second  book,  "Echoes  of  the  r.ed  ilan,"  under 
a  new  title,  "Indians  of  Southern  Illinois^"  vrill  soon  be  released  by  the 
Springfield  publishing  firr-i  and  a  companion  voluiae  to  the  present  release  is  in 
production.  It  is  titled  "Broken  Peace  Pipes." 

In  preparation  for  his  two  volumes  on  the  great  Cherokee  Nation,  Peithmann 
spent  days  at  the  ancestral  homeland  of  the  Cherol'.ees  near  Cartersville,  Ga, , 
travelled  the  Cherokee  "Trail  of  Tears"  across  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
llissouri  and  Arkansas,  and  months  at  the  present  day  reservation  near  Tallaquah, 
Okla.  He  spent  countless  hours  in  research  at  the  Anadarko,  Okla.,  Indian  Hall 
of  Fame,  of  which  he  is  a  netnber  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  is  an  honorary 
uieuber  of  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  bearing  the  name  "Iton  of  Many  Pipes,"  an 
honorary  Oklahoma  colonel,  and  holder  of  the  1940  Illinois  State  Archeological 
Society  Gold  Award  for  outstanding  research. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carboi.uale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

DOWNSTATE  FISHERMEN  GUIDE 
By  C,A.  Frazer 

No.  24-1964 

Compiled  from  area  reports  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service, 

Southern  Illinois  lakes  entertained  the  usual  horde  of  holiday  visitors  with 
near-perfect  weather  and  water  conditions.  Those  visitors  who  brought  fishing 
equipment  and  put  in  the  required  number  of  hours  had  fish  for  the  frying  pan  although 
few  vjere  of  bragging  size. 

There  are  a  few  signs  of  autumn  even  though  temperatures  continue  in  the 
midsunmier  range.   Blackbirds  are  swarming  and  the  shotgun  of  the  dove  hunter  sounds 
off  in  the  late  afternoon.   Bill  Rottman  of  Golconda,  vjho  observes  such  things,  says 
wood  ducks  are  seen  in  greater  numbers,  deer  are  moving  about  in  the  tv;ilight  and 
a  few  bass  are  found  near  the  mouths  of  Lusk,  Grand  Pierre  and  Bay  creeks. 

Huck  Ittensohn  at  Little  Grassy  Lake  reported  eKCcllent  fishing  during  the 
holidays,  topped  by  an  8^-pound  largemouth  taken  on  a  Rebel  lure  by  Ted  Crane  of 
East  St.  Louis.  Tony  Maske  of  Granite  City  topped  a  string  of  seven  bass  v;ith  a 
4%-pounder,  all  falling  prey  to  a  plastic  worm.   Mildred  Pinks ton  of  Raymond  had 
eight  small  bass,  on  the  plastic  worm.   M.E.  Wheeler  of  Menard,  Guy  McGill  of 
Louisville  and  Harvey  Brown  of  East  St.  Louis  sacked  up  crappie. 

Bass  and  bluegill  for  the  boat  fishermen  and  catfish  for  the  trotliners  came 
from  Devils  Kitchen  Lake.  There  were  no  outstanding  catches  according  to  Cline 
Skelcher  at  the  boat  dock^  but  the  persistent  anglers  vjere  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 

Interest  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state  continues  to  center  on  the 
striped  bass  and  fiddler  cats  caught  in  the  Ohio  River  near  Mound  City.   The  catfish 
prefer  worms  and  the  stripers  are  taking  small  bycktail  lures.  Those  who  prefer 
Horseshoe  Lake  are  taking  bluegill,  small  crappie  and  an  occasional  bass. 

Lake  Murphysboro  has  been  a  disappointment  to  fishermen  this  year.   Drained 

during  the  winter  to  eliminate  undesirable  fish  and  enable  state  biologists  to 

restore  the  balance,  spring  rains  were  not  sufficient  to  refill  the  impoundment. 
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Crab  Orchard  Lake  likewise  has  been  disappointing  in  all  fishing  categories, 
the  few  spurts  of  feeding  activity  being  short-lived* 

This  is  the  last  Downs tate  Fishermans  Guide  of  the  1964  season. 


Mister  Channel  Catfich  has  been  enlivening  the  otherwise  dull  tall-end  of 
the  summer  season  for  southern  Illinois  fishermen.  Proud  fishermen  photographs 
in  area  newspapers  are  eight  to  one  of  catfish,  according  to  an  unscientific 
survey  involving  counting  the  clippings  on  the  desk.   The  one  exception  was  a 
seven  pound  largemouth  bass  caught  by  Arthur  Neighbors  of  Carlinevllle  in  a 
Macoupin  County  farm  pond.  Two  heavyweight  catfish  came  from  the  Ohio  River 
vicinity,  a  48-pounder  at  Golconda  and  a  42-pounder  at  Bridgeport.  A  12-pound 
channel  cat  took  a  bass  plug  at  the  Belleville  City  Lake  and  a  small  girl  caught 
aii.  H-pounder  near  Waterloo. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERII  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.      --Southern  Illinois  University*s  Instructional 
television  program,  an  aid  to  the  education  of  more  than  25,000  students  belo\4 
the  college  level,  will  begin  its  fourth  year  of  operation  Sept.  14. 

The  University  will  transmit  a  score  of  courses  into  elementary  and  high 
school  classrooms  in  the  receiving  area  of  its  television  station,  WSIU-TV  (Ch.  G), 
to  augment  the  teaching  of  the  regular  classroom  instructors. 

Carl  Planinc,  program  coordinator,  said  there  was  general  satisfaction  with 
last  year's  schedule  and  since  most  schools  recommended  it  remain  as  nearly  the 
same  as  possible,  that  1964-65  revisions  are  minor. 

To  replace  one  program  in  literature  for  high  school  students,  a  nev;  series 
has  been  added.   It  is  titled  "Ask  Me  About,"  designed  for  use  in  classes  of 
history,  geography,  civics,  economics  and  general  information  purposes  for  any 
junior  or  senior  high  school  groups. 

The  series,  produced  at  SIU,  will  consist  of  32  thirty-minute  programs. 
Each  program  will  begin  with  background  information  on  a  specific  country  or 
nations,  followed  by  interviews  of  international  students  on  the  Carbondale 
campus  by  high  school  students  from  the  area. 

Other  courses  produced  at  Southern  are  General  Science  9-10,  Art  2-3, 
Social  Studies  8,  and  Social  Studies  5  (the  figures  representing  the  school  year 
to  which  they  are  directed).  The  remainder  of  the  courses  is  bought  from 
distributors  of  educational  films. 

Planinc  said  that  115  school  districts  containing  more  than  25,000  elesentary 
and  high  school  students  have  subscribed  to  this  year's  ETV  program. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERII  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carboudale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sept.  -Need  some  band  music  for  a  parade?  The  Air 
Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  at  oouthern  Illinois  University  has  bands 
available.  Only  cost  is  the  expense  of  transportation, 

Capt.  Robert  Frazier,  the  adviser,  said  four  fall  dates  have  been  lined  up, 
but  that  he  can  arrange  a  number  of  other  engagements  tox   his  marching  musicians. 

Right  now  the  schedule  calls  for  appearances  at  Murphysboro  Sept.  26, 
Centralia  Oct.  29,  Sparta  Oct,  31,  and  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Nov.  11.  Organizations 
seeking  a  band  4init  can  contact  Capt.  Frazier  at  the  AFROTC  offices  on  the  SIU 
campus . 

The  two  marching  bands  contain  a  total  of  150  musicians.   From  this  group— 
with  25  girl  members  of  the  Falcon  Wing-— a  65-piece  concert  band  has  been 
selected.  The  Falcon  Uing  was  formed  last  winter  to  complement  the  existing 
ins  trumentation. 

Frazier  said  other  AFROTC  units  that  \jill  become  available  for  programs  in 
area  communities  are  the  Singing  Squadron,  the  drill  teams,  and  Angel  Flight,  a 
women's  auxiliary  to  the  AFROTC  that  has  both  singing  and  dancing  units. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLIIIOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBOITDALE ,  ILL.,  Sept.  11    --Appointments  and  reaosignments  to  implement 
the  revised  statutes  for  operation  of  Southern  Illinois  University  were  approved 
today  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  changeover  involves  the  addition  of  two  new  staff  members  and  the 
realignment  of  administrative  chain  of  command  to  a  functional  rather  than  a 
geographic  basis. 

Robert  IJilliam  MacVicar  will  come  to  Southern  as  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs,  the  same  position  he  now  holds  at  Oklahoma  State  University,  A  Rhodes 
Scholar  and  bearer  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  46-year- 
old  educator  is  also  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserves.  University  President 
Delyte  W.  Morris  said  MacVicar  x^7ill  exercise,  as  a  chief  officer  for  all  cacpuiies 
of  the  University,  general  executive  and  coordinating  responsibility  for  the 
instructional,  research  and  publications  programs. 

Ralph  U.  Ruffner  will  serve  as  vice  president  for  both  Area  and  Student  Services, 
two  major  functions  of  the  University.  Educated  at  George  Washington  University, 
his  most  recent  assignment  has  been  as  deputy  United  States  permanent  representative 
to  UNESCO  in  Paris,  France.  Ruffner,  50,  served  in  the  Army  for  six  years  with 
a  final  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  will  have  general  executive  and  coordinating 
responsibility  for  the  area  services  of  the  university  and  for  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  students. 

Reassignments  to  fill  the  remaining  two  vice  presidential  chairs  involve 
Charles  D.  Tenney  and  John  S.  Rendleman.   Tenney,  now  vice  president  for  instruction, 
will  assume  the  new  title  of  staff  vice  president  for  planning  and  review.  He 
will  remain  in  the  president's  office  to  review  proposals  for  changes  in  staff 
organization  and  procedures. 
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Rendleman,  now  serving  as  general  counsel  and  special  assistant  to  President 
Morris,  will  become  vice  president  for  business  affairs  and  be  concerned  with  the 
business  operations  and  physical  development  of  the  University.  He  is  an  alumnus 
of  Southern  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois  law  school.   In  a  previous 
assignment  he  served  as  director  of  business  affairs  on  the  Carbondale  campus. 

Revision  of  the  University  statutes  abolished  the  positions  of  two  operational 
vice  presidents.  John  E.  Grinnell,  who  held  the  office  on  the  Carbondale  campus » 
is  retiring.  His  terminal  date,  originally  Sept.  1,  was  delayed  until  the  end  of 
the  fall  quarter  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in  the  transition, 

Clarence  W.  Stephens,  vice  president  for  the  Edwardsvllle  campus,  requested 
a  return  to  a  teaching  and  research  assignment  under  his  professorship  of  secondary 
education. 

The  new  statutes  provide  that  the  chief  officers  shall  divide  their  time 
between  the  major  campuses  and  maintain  offices  with  major  assistants  on  each  campus. 

Commenting  on  the  new  appointments  President  Morris  said  the  reorganization 
should  make  possible  more  efficient  planning,  review  and  operation  of  the 
University;  result  in  economies  of  effort  and  of  money;  and  enable  the  University 
to  throw  its  full  resources  from  all  campuses  into  important  programs. 

Morris  paid  tribute  to  Vice  Presidents  Grinnell  and  Stephens  for  "the  heroic 
work  they  have  done  at  Carbondale  and  Edwardsvllle  in  guiding  the  two  major  campuses 
through  periods  of  rapid  growth  and  complex  readjustments." 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UlTIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  575  in  a  v;eel:ly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  editorial  use. 

A  COUNTY  CELEBRATES 

John  H,  Allen 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Some  churches,  tovms,  and  cominunities  in  southern  Illinois  have  begun  to  think 
themselves  old  and  to  show  pride  in  their  age*  Oldest  of  those  places  or  institutions 
talcing  note  of  their  years  is  the  Catholic  church  at  Cahokia.  Fifteen  years  ago  it 
took  occasion  to  observe  the  250th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  It  now  is  265  years 
old,  a  truly  venerable  age  for  anything  associated  \jith   white  men  in  this  region. 

The  youngest  community  known  to  have  formally  celebrated  an  anniversary  is  the 
village  of  Thompsonville  in  Franklin  County,  The  day  it  celebrated  during  the 
past  summer  marked  the  conclusion  of  its  75th  year. 

Centennials  have  been  observed  in  many  localities.  A  few  have  taken  note  of 
their  125th  year,  their  quasquicentennial .  Fcvjer  still  have  attained  an  age  of 
15C  years,  their  sesquicentennial. 

This  year  Ed^^ards  County  has  marked  both  a  centennial  and  a  sesquicentennial, 
in  the  same  year.  The  centennial  was  that  of  its  county  fair.  The  sesquicentennial 
marked  the  ending  of  150  years  since  the  county's  formation.  The  years  memoralized 
have  been  interesting  and  significant  ones, 

T-Ihile  the  county's  influence  has  been  significant,  its  area  has  shrunic  greatly, 
IJhen  established  its  boundary  began  at  the  mouth  of  Bonpas  Creek  on  the  "Big  Wabash" 
and  extended  west^vard  to  the  middle  of  Illinois  Territory,  Thence  it  turned  north 
to  "Upper  Canada"  to  follov;  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  eastxTard  to 
the  Indiana  line  and  south  along  that  line  to  the  point  of  beginning, 

A  look  at  a  map  impresses  one  \rLth  the  fact  that  Edv/ards  County  had  an  area 

of  some  80,000  square  miles  that  included  about  half  of  Illinois  Territory,  much  of 

Wisconsin  and  a  portion  of  Michigan,   Shortly  the  territorial  legislature  began  to 

lop  off  territory  to  form  other  counties  and^  Edv/ards  soon  became  a  small  county, 
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Though  it  novr  is  relatively  small,  its  story  reveals  that  it  has  vrLelded  a 
great  influence  in  the  state's  history.  Perhaps  its  greatest  contribution  has  come 
from  the  "English  Settlement"  formed  in  ICIG-ICI^  by  iLimigrants  coiiin^  to  settle 
in  the  Albion-Uanborough  vicinity. 

To  this  settlement  they  brought  improved  methods  of  farming,  better  livestock, 
higher  standards  of  living  and  an  earnest  appreciation  of  schools  and  education. 
Very  early,  1823,  they  incorporated  a  library,  set  up  a  market  house,  held  an 
agricultural  fair,  founded  an  agricultural  society,  and  built  solidly. 

TJhen  an  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  have  Illinois  become  a  slave  state  in  the 
lC20's,  perhaps  the  most  effective  center  of  opposition  was  in  the  English  Settlement. 
Here  Morris  Birkbecl;,  x^iting  under  the  penname  of  Jonathan  Freeman,  voiced  bitter 
opposition.  Edx^ard  Flower,  youngest  son  of  George  Flower  was  most  bitter,  openly 
and  violently  assailing  slavery,  so  much  so  that  his  life  was  considered  in  jeopardy. 
The  father  accordingly  sent  young  Flower  back  to  England  where  he  lived  to  wield 
considerable  influence  in  cultural  and  civic  affairs  and  to  roake  the  family's 
brex;ing  business  into  one  of  the  greatest  in  Britain. 

It  was  Sir  Fordham  Flower,  former  lord  mayor  of  Stratford- on-Avon  and  a  great, 
great  grandson  of  this  returned  Briton,  v/ho  journeyed  back  to  Albion  to  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  the  sesqui centennial  celebration.  Incidentally,  Sir  Fordham' s 
father  and  grandfather  each  served  Stratford- on-Avon  as  lord  mayor,  lluch  of  the 
very  best  of  the  culture  of  the  England  of  that  time  was  brought  to  the  settlement 
about  Albion  by  those  who  came  \7ith  George  Flov/er  and  Ilorris  Birkbeck  to  settle 
there  more  than  145  years  ago. 

The  church  history  of  Edwards  County  is  richly  interesting.  At  an  early  date 

church  groups  ^rere  formed  and  churches  were  built.  Fifteen  of  them  now  are  more 

than  100  years  old.  One  church  in  the  county  holds  singular  interest.  It  is  the 

Moravian  church  at  Uest  Salem.  Two  bits  of  its  history  make  it  unique.  It  was  the 

first  and  still  is  the  only  church  of  that  faith  in  Illinois.  The  Iloravians  also 

are  the  oldest  protcstant  sect,  the  first  to  break  from  the  established  church  in 

Europe  500  years  ago. 
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The  ccEietery  of  this  church  also  is  unusual  in  its  arrangeticnts  of  burials 
and  in  the  manner  in  T/hich  graves  are  raarlced  by  unfixed  stones  laid  prostrate. 

Another  of  the  county's  early  churches  of  uore  than  usual  interest  is  St,  John's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Albion.  This  group  began  to  meet  and  read  services  as  early  as 
1C19  and  formed  a  church  soon  thereafter.   In  1C3C  the  Rev.  Benjar.iin  Hutchins  came 
to  serve  as  Minister  and  continued  in  the  office  until  13S1.  A  marl:er  in  the 
Hutchins  burial  plot  in  the  nearby  cemetery  records  the  fact  of  his  53  year  tenure 
as  rector.  Another  narl:e«  in  the  Hutchins  plot  records  a  great  tragedy.  On  each 
of  its  eight  faces  it  tells  of  the  death  of  a  Hutchins  child.  All  occurred  in  the 
space  of  30   days.  Evidently  they  were  the  victims  of  some  epidemic,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  Unovz  definitely. 

A  nearby  marher  is  at  the  grave  of  General  Uilliam  Pichering,  native  of 
Yorlcshire,  England,  a  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  appointed  Iiira 
30vernor  of  Washington  Territory. 

The  site  of  a  vanished  Albion  landmarl:.  Southern  Collegiate  Institute,  is 
pointed  out.  It  opened  in  1GC5  and  closed  in  1916,  4C  years  ago,  A  shaped  brovm 
stone,  once  part  of  a  sun  dial,  standing  near  Uheeler  Library  building  on  the 
campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  bears  an  inscription  that  says  "Southern 
Collegiate  Institute,"  The  triangular  brass  gnomon,  the  shadow  of  v;hich  once 
marl:ed  the  hours,  is  gone.  Unverified  tradition  says  this  tone  came  from  the  campus 
of  the  Albion  college, 

A  marlcer  on  the  corner  of  Albion's  public  square  does  honor  to  Ilorris  Birkbeck, 
Another  marker  in  the  country  south  of  Albion  is  at  the  location  of  Park  House,  the 
home  of  George  FloT7er«  A  X7ell,  a  small  cemetery  and  a  few  stray  stones  are  all 
that  remains  of  Uanborough,  An  historical  musetim  on  the  main  street  ijest   of  the 
public  square  contains  a  iijealth  of  historical  materials  relating  to  the  county. 

Altogether,  Albion  is  a  community  rightfully  proud  of  its  past.  The 

thoughtful  observer  \7ill  find  much  to  enjoy  ^;hen  he  goes  visiting  there.  Acute 

observers  still  may  see  evidences  of  much  that  came  to  the  "English  Gettle-;ent" 

with  the  Immigrants  that  arrived  almost  ISO  years  ago, 
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9-10-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLIIIOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOIIDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.      — The  Daily  Egyptian,  Carboudale  campus 
newspaper  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  is  installing  a  larger  offset  press, 
George  Brotm,  business  manager,  said  the  new  press  (Fairchild  News  King)  would 
be  in  operation  Sept.  22. 

"The  new  press  can  print  16  pages  at  a  time,  twice  as  many  as  before," 
Brown  said.   "It  permits  more  flexibility  in  scheduling  features  and  ads." 

The  Daily  Egyptian  has  a  readership  of  nearly  20,000.  Host  of  the  work 
is  done  by  students. 
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Prom  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERU  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.     —An  advance  guard  of  an  army  of  student  v/orkers 
that  will  grow  to  more  than  4,000  by  mid-October  reports  to  Southern  Illinois 
University  next  week  to  learn  about  their  new  jobs  before  the  fall  term  starts  Sept.  23. 

Some  200  new  students  will  be  here  to  attend  secretarial  and  maintenance 
workshops  set  up  by  the  Student  VJork  Office  to  help  them  become  better  student 
workers. 

The  secretarial  workshop  will  be  held  Sept.  16-13  in  Browne  Auditorium,   The 
students  will  be  taught  to  meet  the  public,  to  use  the  telephone,  to  understand  the 
forms  they  will  be  using,  and  receive  hints  on  filing  and  manuscript  writing. 

An  estimated  90  to  100  young  men  attending  a  maintenance  workshop  Sept.  18  will 
learn  the  use  of  equipment  from  regular  building  maintenance  crews  and  will  be 
assigned  to  their  duties  on  that  date* 

Almost  all  freshmen  students  taking  part  in  the  work  program  engage  in  some 
type  of  training.  Many  of  them  will  learn  while  on  the  job,  including  those  assigned 
to  food  service  and  special  skills. 

Although  the  jobs  play  a  big  part  in  bolstering  the  income  of  the  college 
student,  rarely  does  a  student  earn  enough  to  pay  all  his  college  expenses.   The 
philosophy  of  the  Student  Work  Office  is  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  per  student  and 
employ  more  students,  thus  permitting  a  greater  number  to  augment  their  budgets. 

Starting  pay  is  85  cents  an  hour  on  the  campus  and  the  average  work  week  is 

less  than  20  hours.  However,  the  maintenance,  or  janitorial  jobs,  range  from  18  to 

24  hours  a  week,  making  this  type  of  work  one  of  the  fev;  jobs  in  which  students  can 

work  100  hours  a  month.   Custodial  work  in  the  dormitories  is  usually  performed  during 

the  day  when  students  are  in  class.  Work  in  classroom  and  office  buildings  must  be 
done  at  night. 

Frank  Adams,  director  of  the  Student  Work  Office,  said  that  the  fall  peak  of 
more  than  4,000  students  earning  wages  would  be  reached  by  mid-October.  More  than 
3,000  students  will  be  working  on  the  campus  and  between  1,300  and  1,500  will  have 
jobs  in  communities  within  50  miles  of  the  University. 

New  businesses  emerging  in  the  Carbbndale  area  are  increasing  the  number  of 
these  off-campus  part-time  opportunities,  he  said. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS         SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

By  Albert  Meyer 

Early  soybeans  are  beginning  to  shed  foliage  in  southern  Illinois,  heralding 
the  approach  of  the  fall  harvest.  A  suggestion  from  J.J.  Faterson,  Southern 
Illinois  University  agricultural  engineer,  is  that  farmers  get  their  combines 
properly  adjusted  and  in  condition  for  harvesting  the  beans. 

Operating  the  machines  in  a  v;ay  that  will  get  the  highest  yield  and  the  best 
quality  grain  possible  is  especially  important.  Farmers  in  some  parts  of  southern 
Illinois  where  lack  of  rain  at  the  proper  time  hurt  the  soybean  crop  prospects 
will  want  to  get  all  the  beans  possible. 

Harvesting  at  the  right  stage  of  maturity  is  important.  This  means  getting 
into  the  field  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  all  dropped  from  the  plants  and  the  bean 
pods  are  dry  enough  for  the  combine  to  knock  all  the  grain  out  easily.  The  longer 
the  harvesting  is  delayed  in  the  fall  the  more  likely  unfavorable  weather  may 
interfere  vjith  the  harvest.   If  the  fields  have  not  been  kept  clean  of  weeds  by 
using  herbicides  and  cultivation,  fall  rains  may  keep  v;eeds  growing  and  make 
combining  a  difficult  job. 

Special  combine  adjustments  or  special  equipment  are  called  for  in  harvesting 
soybeans.  The  farmer  should  follow  instructions  contained  in  the  manual  for  the 
kind  of  combine  he  is  using.  The  cylinder  needs  to  run  at  a  slower  speed  for 
combining  soybeans  than  for  other  small  grains.   It  also  is  necessary  to  have 
greater  clearance  between  the  cylinder  and  the  concave  teeth  for  soybeans  than  for 
wheat  or  other  small  grains.   If  not,  the  beans  may  be  cracked  in  the  threshing 
process,  lowering  the  quality  of  the  grain.   The  goal  should  be  to  remove  all  the 
beans  from  the  pods  and  get  them  reasonably  clean  of  trash  without  cracking  the 
grain. 

Although  some  varieties  resist  shattering,  there  is  muci.  danger  of  losing 

soybeans  from  being  knocked  out  of  the  pod  by  the  combine  reel  when  the  plants  have 
been  standing  dead  ripe  in  the  field  for  a  long  time.         -am- 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  DLL.,  Sept.     —New  student  enrollment  for  the  fall  quarter 
at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Carbondale  campus  is  running  more  than  800  ahead 
of  that  at  the  same  time  last  year,  according  to  Leslie  J.  Chamber lin,  director  of 
admissions. 

Chamberlin  said  advance  enrollment  figures  compiled  through  Sept.  1  show 
5,345  new  students.   Included  are  3,980  entering  freshmen,  571  more  than  had 
registered  by  the  same  date  in  1963. 

SIU  Registrar  Robert  A,  McGrath  said  final  1964  summer  quarter  enrollment 
figures  seem  to  indicate  the  University  is  now  experiencing  the  first  of  "an 
anticipated  groundswell  of  freshmen  students." 

McGrath  said  a  numerical  increase  of  423  freshmen  this  stammer  was  more  than 
double  that  of  a  year  ago.  Of  9,3G0  resident  students  on  both  the  Carbondale  and 
Edwards ville  campuses  this  summer,  1,430  were  freshmen. 

Since  1960,  Southern  has  limited  fall  term  freshmen  enrollment  to  Illinois 
high  school  graduates  in  the  top  two-thirds  of  their  classes  and  out-of-state 
students  in  the  upper  40  per  cent  of  their  classes.  Others  may  enroll  in  the 
winter,  spring  or  summer  quarters  only,  unless  they  score  exceptionally  well  on 
college  entrance  examinations. 

In  addition  to  the  freshmen,  new  students  shown  in  Chamberlin' s  report 
include  889  transferring  to  SIU  from  other  schools  and 476  graduate  students. 
Figures  do  not  include  advance  registration  of  students  previously  enrolled  at 
Southern. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.  --First  Peace  Corps  volunteers  trained  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  for  work  in  developing  countries  left  Thursday 
(Sept.  10)  for  a  week  at  home  before  departing  for  Niger  and  Senegal  in  Africa. 

Of  a  total  of  91  who  on  June  19  began  intensive  instruction  that  put  them 
through  a  program  lasting  12  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  72  finished  the  course. 

The  graduating  ceremonies  v;ere  held  two  days  earlier  than  planned  because 
the  date  of  embarkation  from  New  York  City  was  changed  from  Sept,  20  to  Sept.  17. 

The  graduates  were  taught  to  speak  French  and  the  native  languages  of 
Hausa  and  VIolof,  spoken  in  Niger  and  Senegal,  respectively.  They  were  given 
training  in  agriculture,  social  work,  rural  construction,  and  public  health  and 
physical  education.  Most  of  the  instruction  was  handled  by  SIU  faculty  members. 

The  workers  will  spend  21  months  in  Africa. 

Two  6ther  groups  of  Peace  Corps  trainees  are  new  undergoing  training  at 
Southern.  Arriving  late  in  August  were  groups  that  will  go  into  Honduras,  a 
Central  American  republic,  to  aid  in  community  development  work,  and  into  Tunisia 
to  teach  English  as  a  foreign  language  and  instruct  Tunisian  school  children 
in  recreation.   These  groups  will  complete  their  work  by  mid-Novemebr, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.  ,  Sept.      — Au  educator  whose  hobbies  are  fishing,  gardening, 
and  golf  Lias  come  to  Southern  Illinois  University  to  head  tae  College  of  Education 
witu  its  13  departments  and  175  faculty  members. 

Not  ciiat  Deaii  dlmer  J.  Clark,  who  started  nis  duties  .^ere  bept.  1,  hasn't 
other  interests.   The  44-year-old  Air  Force  veteran  of  World  War  II  who  received 
his  bachelor's,  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  gets 
enjoyment  out  of  reading  novels,  military  and  naval  histories,  and  biographies. 

And,  of  course,  his  tremendous  interest  is  in  the  field  of  education,  where 
he  obtained  all  three  of  his  degrees.   Right  now  a  major  concern  is  placing  .>iore 
emphasis  on  research  in  education  at  Southern.   Early  in  the  academic  year  he  will 
discuss  research  programs  wit.,  his  faculty  members. 

"I  have  nothing  particularly  in  mind  in  regard  to  possible  changes  in  the 
college,"  Dean  Clark  said.   "My  job  primarily  is  working  with  the  personnel  to 
continue  to  build  a  college  of  national  reputation,  and  with  an  impressive  number 
of  distinguished  professors,  and  young,  capable  research  professors,  we  have  a 
running  start." 

One  of  Dean  Clark's  hobbies,  growing  dahlias  and  hybrid  tea  and  florabunda 
roses,  had  to  be  halted  when  he  came  here  from  Indiana  State  University  at  Terre 
Haute,  where  he  had  been  dean  of  ti^e  Graduate  School  since  1955.   He  was  compelled 
to  leave  all  his  flowers  but  hopes  to  resume  his  gardening  when  he  gets  established 
in  his  own  home  here. 

A  spin-casting  fisherman,  Dean  Clark  likes  to  go  after  the  walleyes  in 
Minnesota  and  the  bass  anywhere. 

A  native  of  Michigan,  Dean  Clark  succeeds  Troy  W.  Edwards,  named  acting 

dean  a  year  ago  to  serve  until  a  new  dean  was  selected.   Edwards  has  returned  to 

his  former  post  of  assistant  dean, 
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Here  l.e  heads  a  college  v;itL  an  estimated  3,700  students,  composed  of  those 
enrolled  in  the  college,  others  who  have  declared  their  intentions  to  teach  as  a 
career,  and  some  300  education  majors  in  the  Graduate  ochool. 

Departments  under  him  in  the  College  of  Education  are  administration  and 
supervision;  higher  education;  secondary  education;  elementary  education;  teacher 
training,  special  education;  recreation  and  outdoor  education;  men's  physical 
education;  women's  physical  education;  health  education;  athletics;  guidance; 
and  University  School, 

A  graduate  of  high  school  in  Walled  Lake,  Mich.,  Dean  Clark  taught  in  a 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  junior  high  school  from  1941-43  before  entering  the  Air  Force  for 
three  years  of  service.  After  receiving  his  doctorate  he  taught  at  Central  Missouri 
Stage  College  at  Warrensburg  for  a  year  before  going  to  Indiana  btate  in  1949. 

His  family  consists  of  his  wife,  Charlotte,  a  librarian  with  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Toledo  and  the  University  of  Michigan;  a  16-year-old  daughter, 
Janet,  and  a  son,  Tom,  12.  Janet  has  played  the  viola  with  the  Terre  Haute 
symphony  orchestra.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Clark,  reside  in  Rochester, 
Mich. 
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9-14-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.  ,  Sept.      — New  students  entering  the  Carbondale  campus 
ot   Southern  Illinois  University  this  fall  will  be  welcomed  by  the  various  religious 
foundations  and  organizations  affiliated  with  the  University. 

Open  house  will  be  held  by  four  of  the  groups  Sept.  20  and  new  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  before  starting  the  two-day  new  student 
orientation  program  which  precedes  the  opening  of  the  fall  quarter  Wednesday 
(Sept.  23). 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  will  hold  open  house  on  the  lawn  at  the  Baptist 
Foundation  Sunday  afternoon  (Sept,  20),  then  will  provide  transportation  for  new 
students  to  attend  church  services  at  Carbondale  Baptist  churches  in  the  evenirg. 

The  IJesley  Foundation  will  entertain  Methodist  students  at  a  buffet  supper 
and  open  house  at  5:30  p.m.,  followed  by  an  orientation  session  to  acquaint  the 
new  students  with  the  foundation's  activities. 

The  Student  Christian  Foundation,  an  interdenominational  group,  will  also 
hold  a  buffet  supper  and  "get-acquainted"  hour  Sunday  at  6  p.m. 

Another  interdenominational  group,  the  SIU  chapter  of  the  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship,  will  hold  a  supper  at  5  p.m.  at  the  G.C.  Rust  home  in 
Carbondale, 

The  Nevnnan  Club  for  Catholic  students  will  hold  a  v;elcoming  social  Sept.  27, 
All  of  the  campus  religious  organisations  will  participate  in  the  campus-wide 
"Wheel's  Night"  Oct.  9. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

GOUTUSRIl  ILLIIIOIS   UIJIVEIISITY 

Carbondale,    Illinois 

Phone:     l^Yj-inii 


CARBOIIDALE ,  ILL.,  Sept.      — Winecy-five  Southern  Illinois  University 
"Project  Cause"  trainees,  counselor  aides  and  youth  advisors  to  serve  in  employiXiei-t 
offices  in  areas  of  high  youth  uneiaployment,  viill  coxcplete  their  training  chic 
week  (Sept,  IC)  and  return  to  home  areas  for  assignment. 

Final  three  ueel;s  of  their  eight-ueeks  training  program  is  being  spent  in 
on-the-job  study  in  employment  offices  and  neighborhood  youth  projects  in  the 
Ct.  Louis  metropolitan  area.   Initial  training  V7as  conducted  in  classrooms  on 
tue  SIU  campus. 

The  95  men  an.l  \7omen,  brought  to  Southern  from  14  states,  are  among  2,000 
chosen  nationv/ide  from  more  than  21,00u  "Project  Cause'-  applicants.  Sponsored  by 
the  Uw,  Department  of  Labor  under  the  Hanpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
project  v7as  billed  as  a  crash  program  to  help  relieve  the  chronic  problem  of 
joblesoness  among  American  youth. 

SIU  was  one  of  27  colleges  and  universities  chosen  to  conduct  ''Project  Cause" 
training.  Southern's  training  program  is  directed  by  Robert  E,  Lee,  SIU 
Rehabilitation  Institute  faculty  member  v/ho  is  on  leave  from  his  regular  duties, 

Lee  said  classv7ork  has  been  focused  on  courses  designed  to  help  trainees 
better  understand  the  nature  of  the  social  problem  of  youth  unemployment,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  poverty,  discrimination,  inadequate  education 
and  changes  in  labor  market  requirements. 
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9-16-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERIT  ILLIIIOIS  UlIIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Kione:  453-2276 

CARBOMDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.      --Uith  3,500  to  4,000  more  students  ejrpected  to 
enroll  ner.t  week,  Southern  Illinois  University  will  use  its  new  Arena  as  a 
registration  center  in  x^hich  most  students  can  complete  enrollment  under  one  roof. 

Herbert  il»   IJohlwend,  assistant  SIU  registrar,  said  it  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  sending  incoming  students  from  building  to  building  to  complete  registration. 
The  center  v/ill  be  in  operation  Monday  through  Friday  (Sept.  25)  and  tintil  noon 
Saturday. 

With  fall  quarter  New  Student  Week  beginning  Sunday  (Sept.  20),  Monday  and 
Tuesday  is  reserved  for  registering  new  students.  Those  previously  enrolled  at 
Southern  who  did  not  advance  register  must  wait  until  Wednesday,  last  day  of 
regular  registration  and  first  day  of  classes.  Class  changes  and  late  registrations 
will  be  accepted  at  the  Arena  the  rest  of  the  week. 

The  central  registration  center,  first  attempted  at  SIU  in  recent  years,  will 
use  the  concourse  above  and  around  the  playing  floor  and  permanent  seats  of  the 
10,000-seat  Arena.  Wohlwend  said  this  not  only  V7ill  protect  the  floor,  but  also 
V7ill  place  entrance  and  exit  doorways  at  ground  level  for  convenience  of  wheelchair 
and  other  physically  handicapped  students. 

Telephones  V7ill  connect  the  registration  area  with  various  campus  offices 
involved  to  speed  the  process.  Some  IBM  equipment  also  will  be  installed  to 
handle  class  cards  and  other  records  at  the  Arena,  and  the  bursar's  office  will 
arrange  to  collect  tuition  and  fee  payments  there,  Wohlwend  said. 

After  completing  required  activities  at  the  Arena,  students  will  to  to 
Morris  Library  to  pick  up  their  textbooks,  the  enrollment  process  completed. 
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9-16-64 
From  Bill  Lyons 

souniEraT  illiitois  uiiiVERsirf 

Carbondale,  Illinois 
r.ione:  45j-2276 


CARBOI^DALE,  ILL,,  Sept.      — X^i/o  additional  courses  under  a  massive 
multi-occupational  manpov/er  training  program  are  scheduled  by  Southerii  Illinois 
University. 

The  university's  Vocational  Technical  Institute  will  begin  training  25 
psychiatric  aides  at  Anna  State  Hospital  Sept,  28.  Sixteen  men  will  form  a  class 
in  auto  body  and  fender  repair  at  the  VTI-campus  near  Carterville  on  Oct.  5, 
according  to  IJilliam  Nagel,  project  supervisor. 

A  welding  class  of  15  men  is  now  in  its  seventh  week  at  the  VTI  campus. 
The  course  is  12  vjeeks  long. 

Vocational  training  for  an  estimated  1,000  Iiard-core  unemployed  persons 
in  southern  Illinois  \7ill  be  provided  under  the  $1,044,000  manpower  trainir.g  project. 

The  Vocational  Technical  Institute,  under  SIU's  Division  of  Technical  and 
Adult  Education,  has  been  named  the  training  agency  by  the  Illinois  director  of 
vocational  education  for  44  occupational  categories.  These  include  such 
occupations  as  beauty  operators,  bakerj'  helpers,  electrical  appliance  repairmen, 
log  scalers  and  lumber  graders,  mechancis,  upholsterers,  vending  machine  servicemen 
and  X7aitresses, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTIffiRII  ILLIIJOIS  UlIIVEPvSITY 

Carbondalc,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOIIDALE,  ILL.,  Sept,      —Eight  Baptist  students  from  Soufaern  Illinois 
University's  Carbondale  campus  have  concluded  a  summer  serving  as  missionaries, 
according  to  Cuarles  Gray,  director  of  the  Baptist  Student  Union  here, 

"This  is  the  largest  number  of  students  that  Illinois  has  ever  had  in  the 
field  at  one  time,"  he  said, 

A  ninth  SIU  student,  Elizabeth  Smith  from  the  Edv;ardsville  Campus,  served 
as  a  summer  missionary  in  Mejcico,  Still  another  Illinois  youth  who  will  enter 
SIU  this  fall  as  a  freshman,  Don  Gamble  of  Marion,  also  i7orUed  in  Mexico  this 
summer , 

Tc70  of  the  students  served  in  foreign  countries— Leslie  Pappas  of  Fairfield 
in  France,  and  Jerry  Moore  of  La\^enceville  in  Trinidad, 

Those  v7ho  worked  in  home  mission  service  were  Joe  and  Bonnie  Spicer  of 
Crossville  and  Maida  Quick  of  Odin,  in  Michigan;  Effie  Mae  Kelly  of  Carbondale, 
in  Nev7  York;  Martha  Jackson  of  Herrin,  in  Kansas,  and  Georgina  Phillips  of 
Sesser,  in  California. 

Several  of  the  students  v/ere  spotisored  by  the  Baptist  Student  Union,  others 
by  the  Home  Mission  Board,  Gray  said. 

These  students  v^ill  report  on  their  summer  experience  at  the  ?re«School 
Retreat  to  be  held  Sept,  10-19  at  Lake  Galateeska, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  576  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois  '  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  editorial  use. 

WITCIiES  AND  WITCHCRAFT 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  each  day  is  the  anniversary  of  anot^^er  day.   However, 
on  September  22  it  will  be  272  years  since  the  last  definitely  recorded  esiecution 
of  a  "witch"  occurred  in  this  country. 

During  the  four  months  preceding  that  day  in  1694  more  than  250  persons  in 
New  England  were  charged  with  witchcraft,  taken  into  custody  and  brouglit  to  trial. 
Nineteen  were  convicted  and  executed.  Two  others  died  of  ill-treatment  received 
in  prison  and  another  was  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead  guilty.  The  ending 
of  that  hectic  four  month  period  is  supposed  to  have  seen  our  last  e:;ecution  for 
witchcraft. 

Tradition  that  merits  attention  plus  fragmentary  \7ritten  records  indicate  that 
others  accused  of  witchfraft  x^ere  executed  almost  a  century  later,  and  sad  to  say 
at  Kaskaskia  in  Illinois. 

Just  v;hat  is  witchcraft?  Briefly,  it  is  the  theory  that  individuals,  for  sorae 
granted  favor  from  tue  devil,  enter  into  league  with  him  and  sell  him  their  souls, 
signing  the  compact  in  their  own  blood.  They  then  go  forth  to  work  evil  upon  people, 
animals  and  objects. 

At  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  craze,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  convictions  were 
many.   It  is  estimated  that  more  than  600  were  hanged  or  burned  in  England,  some 
being  only  children.  One  executioner  alone  in  Germany  is  said  to  have  hanged,  burned 
or  burled  alive  more  than  700.   In  16C4  the  practice  of  witch  hunting  came  to 
America,  being  approved  and  abetted  by  Cotton  Mather  and  Samuel  Parris,  among  the 
country's  most  scholarly  men, 
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Convlctlons  were  based  on  the  babblings  of  cliildren,  or  of  simple  minded, 
irresponsible,  ignorant  and  vicious  adults.   It  appears  that  accusation  alonfi  v;a8 
sufficient  to  convict,  unless  innocence  could  be  proven.  After  centuries  of  witch 
hunting  in  Europe  and  its  outburst  in  Nev/  England  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
fragements  of  the  belief  were  carried  along  in  the  lore  of  the  settlers  moving 
across  America. 

Thus  it  was  tuat  v;itcLcraft  along  with  fairies,  good  and  evil  spirits,  ghosts, 
goblins,  gremlins,  omens  and  the  supernatural  continued  to  heavily  tinge  conversation. 
When  this  writer  v;as  a  mere  tot  sprinklings  of  witch  lore  still  were  heard  when 
neighbors  came  on  long  winter  evenings  "to  set   'til  bedtime"  about  the  glowing 
hearth fire  and  talk. 

The  flickering  flames  and  tLe  changing  shadows  they  cast,  mingled  with  the 
stories  heard,  left  at  least  one  eager  listener  with  a  stock  of  vivid  but  often 
fearsome  memories.  The  magic  of  the  fitful  firelight  and  shadows  and  the  circle 
of  earnest  faces  ringed  about  combined  to  make  about  a  perfect  setting  for  the 
reminiscences,  stories,  tall  tales  and  bits  of  lore  that  were  told. 

Among  the  talk  remembered  is  that  of  Xi/itches  and  their  workings.   It  Is  not 
recalled  that  any  particular  persons  x^ere  mentioned  by  name.  Their  doings,  .lowever, 
were  recounted.  Remembering  the  earnest  manner  of  the  tellers  and  the  rapt  attention 
of  the  listeners  one  could  easily  suspect  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
sincere  belief. 

All  this  happened  not  too  far  from  where  a  noted  southern  Illinois  "witch," 
Eva  Locker,  lived  in  the  1G1S-1C35  period  on  Davis  Prairie,  southeast  of  Marion  in 
Williamson  County.  Eva  was  widely  known  and  much  feared.  It  is  said  that  she 
had  great  power  and  could  work  wonders. 

According  to  tradition  she  could  bring  malady  upon  cattle  by  shooting  them 
with  halrballs.  These  balls  really  were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  cows,  the  results 
of  their  licking  themselves  and  not  from  Eva*s  shooting.  She  could  bring  siclcness 
to  livestock  and  people  and  cast  spells  on  people  and  things. 
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She  could  look  at  milk  and  curdle  it.  She  could  cause  a  neighbor's  cov;  to  go  dry 
or  could  milk  it  by  hanging  a  fringed  tovyel  on  a  line,  mumbling  some  magic  v/ords 
and  then  wringing  milk  from  the  tov/el's  fringe,  Eva  v;as  considered  powerful  and 
as  dangerous  as  she  chose  to  be. 

Only  one  person  v/as  able  to  thvi^art  and  defeat  Eva  in  her  magic.  That  person, 
the  Reverend  Charles  Lee,  lived  several  miles  away  in  Hamilton  County.  Rev,  Lee 
was  as  noted  as  a  witch  master  as  Eva  V7as  as  a  witch.  One  of  his  methods  v;as  to 
make  a  picture  or  effigy  of  the  witch  and  by  use  of  elaborate  ritual  and 
incantation  to  force  the  witch,  though  miles  ax^ay,  to  desist,  lie  could  by  use 
of  a  silver  bullet,  cast  in  proper  ritualistic  manner,  permanently  dispose 
of  witches. 

Perhaps  he  was  the  source  of  one  story  heard  about  that  fireside  v/hich  told 
of  a  woman  who  turned  herself  into  a  rabbit  to  eat  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  as  the 
neighbors  plai-ted  them,  defying  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  to  shoot  it  until  he 
cast  a  silver  bullet  and  shot  the  marauder  in  Its  right  front  foot.  The  ne::t 
morning  the  suspected  witch  appeared  with  her  right  hand  bandaged. 

Though  no  one  now  believes  in  witches  some  still  believe  that  people  like 
to  go  witch  hunting. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTIIERH  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


SIU  COUIITRY  COLUllIT 


By  Albert  lleyer 

Bolstered  by  a  rather  general  rain  throughout  southern  Illinois  during  the 
last  week  in  August,  the  monthly  vjeather  summary  compiled  by  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Climatology  Laboratory  headed  by  Floyd  F.  Cunningham,  geographer, 
shows  August  rainfall  accumulations  ranging  from  normal  to  about  one  inch  below 
the  long  term  average  in  the  area. 

Hov;ever,  the  month's  rather  favorable  rainfall  report  does  not  erase  the 
results  of  the  searing  heat  and  drouth  that  caused  substantial  damage  to  corn, 
soybeans  and  forage  crops  during  the  last  half  of  July  and  the  early  part  of  August. 

Although  the  average  temperature  for  August  was  about  normal,  near-record 
extremes  were  recorded  during  the  first  half  of  the  month.  Maximum  readings  on 
August  3  ranged  from  102  at  Brookport  to  106  degrees  at  Anna.  Nev7  records  were  set 
at  Makanda  and  Golconda.  Ten  days  later  the  thermometers  dropped  to  lows  of  45  to 
50  degrees,  setting  a  new  low  reading  of  46  for  DuQuoin, 

Anna  and  Sparta  had  the  area's  heaviest  rainfall  in  August,  recording  totals 
of  4.36  and  4,13  inches  respectively  as  compared  to  long  term  averages  of  4.08  and 
3.70  inches,  Sparta  had  the  heaviest  one-day  rainfall  among  the  17  reporting  stations 
with  2.64  inches  falling  on  Aug.  21.  McLeansboro  and  Marion  were  the  driest, 
recording  2,04  and  2,0C  inches  of  rain  respectively. 

Similar  extremes  in  rainfall  were  common  to  the  area  during  July  when  above 
normal  rains  occurred  in  the  southeastern  counties  and  rainfall  shortages  were 
general  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  southern  Illinois. 

August  rainfall  totals  for  the  17  reporting  centers  as  compared  to  the  long- 
term  average  are;  Anna,  4.36  as  compared  to  4,0C  inches;  Brookport,  3.01  and  3.30; 

Benton,  2.15  and  3.80;  Carbondale,  3.02  and  4.02;  Chester,  2.45  and  3.48;  DuQuoin, 
2,73  and  3.64;  Elixabethtown,  3.56  and  3.9C;  Glendale,  2,44  and  3,68;  Golconda, 
3.32  and  3.37;  Harrisburg,  2.11  and  3.81;  Makanda,  2.79  and  3.25;  Marion,  2. 08 
and  4,01;  McLeansboro,  2.04  and  3.56;  Mt.  Vernon,  3.05  and  3.C2;  Shawneetown, 
3.30  and  3.82;  and  Sparta,  4,13  and  3,70, 
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9  -  18  -  6A 

Froui  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTIIZRiT  ILLINOIS  UWIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOITOALE,  ILL,,  Sept,  —A  substantial  portion  of  the  strip-mined  land 
in  Illinois  could  be  developed  to  provide  space  needed  for  outdoor  recreation  by 
the  public,  according  to  two  Southern  Illinois  University  wildlife  specialists, 

"J,D,  Klimstra  and  John  L,  R,oseberry,  in  an  article  titled,  "Recreational 
Activities  on  Illinois  Strip-Mined  Lands,"  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation,  wrote  that  more  than  4,000  acres  of  land  are  being  e::cavated 
annually  by  cpen-cut  mining  in  the  state, 

While  much  of  the  resulting  spoilbank  area  is  not  available  for  recreational 
development  and  some  is  not  suitable,  the  authors  said,  successful  reclamation 
of  strip-mined  sites  for  recreational  use  has  been  demonstrated  and  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  sites. 

Some  14,000  acres  of  stripped  land  in  Illinois  currently''  are  subject  to  heavy 
but  unorganized  recreational  use,  the  writers  said,  and  another  16,200  acres  are 
being  used  by  organized  groups.  Of  the  remaining  stripped  acreage,  possibly  as 
much  as  38  per  cent  could  be  developed  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  SIU  researchers  said  not  all  stripped  land  is  suitable  for  such 
development;  consideration  should  be  given  to  such  factors  as  size  of  the  area, 
amount  and  quality  of  water,  unmined  land  within  the  spoils,  topography  of  the 
spoils,  vegetation,  exposed  rock  and  proximity  to  highways  and  population  centers, 

Klimstra  and  Roseberry  are  director  and  assistant  director,  respectively, 
of  the  SIU  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Laboratory,  Among  other  activities,  the 
laboratory  has  studied  recreational  possibilities  at  the  920-acre  Pyatts  Stripland 
Research  Area  near  Pinckneyville,  a  strip-mined  tract  given  the  University  in 
1954  by  the  Truax-Traer  Coal  Company, 
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9  -  21  -  C4 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHEPd^l   ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondalc,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-227o 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept,       —Dr.  Uilliani  A.  Pithin  of  Southern  Illinois 
University  is  heading  a  delegation  of  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  officers 
and  members  at  Illinois  Day  cerenonies  at  the  World  Fair  in  Nev7  York  Tuesday 
(Sept.  22), 

Pitlcin,  an  associate  professor  of  history  at  SIU,  \ras   elected  president  of  the 
Society  at  its  65th  annual  meeting  in  Belleville  Sunday,  He  has  been  active  in 
affairs  of  the  society  since  1945.  He  is  a  native  of  liarion  County,  111, 

Pitl;in  said  ceremonies  at  the  Illinois  Pavilion  which  will  be  attended  by 
Gov,  Otto  Kerner  and  former-Gov,  Adlai  Steverson  are  included  in  a  Society- 
sponsored  tour  of  the  Fair, 

After  his  election  Sunday  Pitkin  outlined  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Society  will  continue  to  emphasize  a  program  to  bring  Illinois  history 
to  high  school  students  and  to  encourage  menbership  by  younger  people,  he  said. 

The  Society  has  a  current  membership  of  about  3,000, 

Pitkin,  tTho  has  been  at  SIU  since  1945,  previously  taught  at  IJisconsin 
State  College,  He  also  taught  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 

He  holds  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  DePauw  University,  master  of  arts  from 
the  University  of  Colarado,  and  the  Ph,D  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas, 

He  is  the  aurthor  of  numerous  articles  published  in  various  historical 
journals  and  has  prepared  for  publication  t\70  books,  "The  D,H,  Brush  Civil  Uar 
Journal;  From  Cairo  to  Little  Rock"  and  "The  Cairo  Rendezuous:  Prelude  to  Victory 
in  the  IJest," 
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9-21-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUrSRW  ILLIilOIS  UUIVERSITY 

Carboudale,  Illinois 

Phone : 


C/JlBOllDALi;,  ILL,,  Sept,     —Southern  Illinois  University's  nev;  administrative 
orsanication  will  help  solve  the  problems  arising  from  operation  of  two  major 
campuses  more  than  100  miles  aprt,  according  to  Charlss  D,  Tenney,  staff  vice 
p-i-esident  for  planning  and  review. 

For  the  past  tv;o  or  three  years,"  Tenney  said,  'many  of  our  problems  have 
been  a  result  of  goegraphic  separation  of  administration.   This  separation  made 
it  difficult  to  relate  programs  on  the  Carbondale  and  Edt^ardsville  campuses." 

Tenney  is  one  of  four  new  SIU  vice  presidents  whose  posts  are  arranged  along 
functional  rather  than  geographic  lines,   A  revision  of  the  University's  statutes 
approved  by  the  board  of  trustees  earlier  this  year  abolished  positions  of 
separate  vice  presidents  for  each  campus. 

Instead,  the  neM   officers  V7ill  divide  their  time  between  the  Carbondale  and 
Edwardsville  campuses  and  maintain  offices  and  assistants  on  each  campus.  The 
ne\j   plan  was  designed  to  make  possible  more  efficient  planning  and  operation,  save 
both  money  and  effort  and  let  the  University  use  full  resources  of  all  campuses 
in  important  programs. 

'There  will  be  problems  under  the  new  system,  of  course,"  Tenney  said, 
"but  they  will  be  of  a  different  nature,   I  thini:  v/e've  got  the  geographical 
problcLi  licl:ed," 

Tenney  was  shifted  to  his  present  job  from  a  foriaer  post  of  vice  president 
for  instruction.  The  other  nev;  vice  presidents  are  Robert  IJ,  ilacVicar,  academic 
affairs;  Ralph  U.  Ruffner,  area  and  student  services,  and  John  S*  Rendleman, 
business  affairs. 

Rendlecian  was  formerly  the  University's  general  counsel  and  a  special 
assistant  to  SIU  President  Delyte  U«  Morris,  while  Ruffner  and  MacVicar  are  nev; 
to  Southern. 
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2-21-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHEPJ^  ILLIN0I3  UI^IVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2275 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept,  --Harvey  I.  I'l^sher,  caairr.ian  o:-  cha  Southern 
Illinois  University  zoology  departLient,  irLll  leave  Oct.  5  for  ilid^ray  Island  to 
continue  a  study  o?  the  Laysan  albatross  --  the  famed  "gooney  bird  '  of  the  Pacific, 

Fisher,  acl-vnov/ledged  as  the  foremost  authority  on  the  birds,  is  interested  in 
gathering  as  nuch  scientific  inforr.iation  as  possible  about  them  before  they  become 
ejitlnct. 

But  the  U.S.  Navy  is  supporting  his  research  for  another  reason.  The  birds 
have  a  habit  of  nesting  near  airfield  runways  on  i-lidway,  their  only  '.-.novm  breeding 
grounds.  They  return  year  after  year,  becoming  a  hazard  to  planes  approaching  and 
leaving  the  island.  So  far,  all  the  Navy's  efforts  to  re-settle  then  have  failed. 

On  sabbatical  leave  from  SIU  and  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Navy  Research, 
Fisher  t-rill  spend  10  months  on  the  Pacific  island.  Accompanying  hin  will  be  his 
v/ife,  Mildred,  and  a  third-year  doctoral  student.  Earl  Meseth  of  Chicago  (2054 
N.  LcClaire). 

Fisher  first  visited  tlidway  in  1S45,  returned  to  the  island  in  1247  and  1955  and 
has  oade  the  trip  at  least  once  and  often  tx/ice  a  year  since.  A  major  part  of  his 
study  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Navy. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  he  vri.ll  artive  before  the  "gooney  birds"  and  be 
there  until  they  leave*  He  hopes  to  gather  additional  information  about  their  mating 
and  nesting  habits  which  will  help  ansxrer  many  questions. 

"VJe're  just  trying  to  find  out  all  vje  can  about  then  before  they're  v/iped  out," 
Fisher  explained.  "X  have  no  doubt  that  eventually  the  albatross  \-dll   be  a  rare 
thing  on  MidxTay.  And  of  course,  the  mox-e  ije   learn  about  them,  the  greater  the 
possibilities  xxe  can  successfully  move  them  to  another  island." 

-more- 
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Twice  a  year,  50,000  to  100,000  of  the  birds  descend  on  Midvzay  to  nest.  Nests 
of  marked  birds  have  been  staked  out  over  several  nesting  seasons  and  found  to  vary 
in  location  sometiaes  by  less  than  a  foot,  one  reason  they  are  such  a  headache  for 
the  Navy. 

Periodically,  the  Navy  exterminates  great  nutobers  for  safety  reasons,  and 
hundreds  more  are  killed  accidentally.   In  one  week,  Fisher  said,  20C  of  the  birds 
died  from  crashing  into  a  single  comnunications  antenna* 

One  of  the  most  promising  efforts  at  re-settling  the  birds  is  a  project 
undertaken  by  Fisher  in  December  of  19(32,  Since  the  Laysan  alx^ays  return  to  the 
place  of  their  birth  v/hen  they  reach  mating  age,  Fisher  tried  moving  the  birth  place. 

By  svTitching  eggs  between  nests  of  the  Laysan  and  blackfooted  albatross  on 
other  islands,  he  was  successful  in  getting  the  blackfooted  birds  to  hatch  "gooney 
bird"  eggs.  Results  of  this  project  remain  to  be  seen,  hovA2ver,  as  it  takes  five 
to  seven  years  for  a  Laysan  to  reach  mating  age. 

Among  other  things,  Fisher  and  his  assistants  have  banded  for  identification 
nearly  50,000  'gooney  birds"  over  the  years.  Sightings  of  the  marked  birds  have 
been  reported  all  over  the  Pacific,  the  latest  from  the  east  Siberian  coast  of 
Russia,  i'lany  reports  have  been  received  from  Japan  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
still  others  from  the  Seattle  area, 

Fisher  admits  it  may  not  be  possible  for  him  to  complete  the  "gooney  bird" 
life  cycle  study  he  would  like  to  make  because  of  the  relatively  long  life  span  of 
the  birds.  Some  birds  marked  in  the  early  1930 *s  are  still  around,  and  nobody 
knows  how  old  they  xjere  v;hen  they  were  uiarked. 
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9  -  25  -  64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SGUTIIEriT  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,   Illinois 

?hone:  hSZ-lll^ 


(I^DITORS  ITOTE:  here  is  a  story  especially  suited  for  your  school  pagcO 


CARBCIIDALIl,  ILL,,  Sept,      —The  most  difficult  part  about  studying  is 
getting  started,  according  to  study  hints  provided  for  new  students  entering 
Southern  Illinois  University  this  quarter. 

'Do  not  delay  your  study,"  students  are  advised,  "Daily  study  and  review 
is  preferred  to  last  minute  cramming.   Study  your  hardest  during  the  first  four 
weeks  when  much  of  the  material  is  relatively  simple  and  you  need  to  develop  a 
strong  foundation  for  future  class  assignments," 

The  study  hints  are  contained  in  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  SIU  Academic 
Advisement  Center,  through  which  faculty  members  assist  students  with  class 
selection  and  long-range  course  planning. 

The  pamphlet  recommends  students  spend  at  least  10  minutes  in  review  as 
soon  as  possible  after  each  class.  They  should  ask  themselves  what  the  instructor 
talked  about  and  hov7  it  v/as  related  to  the  teKtbook  assignment, 

"If  at  all  possible,"  the  pamphlet  suggests,  "type  or  re-copy  all  class 
notes  in  all  courses,  organising  them  in  a  readable  fashion  for  quick  reviev/. 
This  should  be  done  each  day,'' 
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9-23-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERW  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


SIU  THEATER 

WILL  REPEAT 

*m   FAIR  LADY' 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.       --A  second  run  of  the  musical,  "My  Fair  Lady," 
will  be  staged  by  the  music  department  at  Southern  Illinois  University  Oct.  2,  3 
and  4,  V7ith  the  original  cast  v^hich  played  to  capacity  audiences  last  summer, 
according  to  William  Taylor,  assistant  professor  of  music  and  director  of  the 
show. 

Stellar  roles  of  "Eliza  Doolittle,"  cockney  flower  girl  who  was  transformed 
into  a  great  lady,  and  her  mentor,  "Prof.  Henry  Higgins,"  will  again  be  performed 
by  Mary  Jo  Smith  of  Mt,  Vernon  and  Robert  Meyer  of  Springfield. 

Scenic  design  for  the  production  is  by  Oarv/ln  Payne,  dance  choreography  by 
Jane  Dakak,  stage  direction  by  Paul  Hibbs,  and  music  direction  by  Taylor.  Diction 
co(:ich  is  Miriam  Gullett,  former  London  school  teacher,  who  will  also  play  a  role 
in  the  fall  performance.  Lighting  consultant  is  Charles  Zoeckler  of  the  theater 
department. 

Based  on  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Pygmalion,"  the  musical  by  Frederick  Loewe 
and  Alan  Jay  Lerner  was  one  of  Broadway's  brightest  and  most  enduring  shows  and  is 
taking  the  country  by  storm  wherever  performed  by  touring  companies. 

Last  summer's  SIU  production  drew  more  than  3,500  persons  during  its  three- 
night  run  and  won  audience  acclaim. 

The  production  will  be  presented  in  Shryock  Auditorium,  starting  at  8  p.m. 
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S  -  23  -  64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sept.       --An  ejchiblt  of  contemporary  European  and 
American  art,  including  45  paintings,  prints  and  drawings,  is  being  shovm  in 
the  Mr.  and  Ifcs.  John  Russell  Mitchell  Art  Gallery  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
through  Oct.  10. 

Displayed  are  works  by  VJill  Barnet,  Morris  Kantor,  Patrick  Heron, 
Elizabeth  Frink,  Balcome  Greene,  John  von  Wicht,  Julio  Girona,  Terry  Frost, 
Charles  Shaw,  Kenneth  Armitage,  Wolfgang  Behl,  Uilliam  Clutz,  Tania,  Eduardo 
Chill ida  and  Idelle  Weber. 

This  exhibit  has  been  arranged  by  University  Galleries  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bertha  Schaefer  Gallery,  New  York  City, 

The  Mitchell  Gallery  is  open  Mondays  through  Fridays  from  10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  Tuesday  evening  from  6  to  9:30  p.m.,  Saturday  morning  9  to  12  noon, 
and  from  2  to  4  p.m.  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 
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9-23-54 

Prom  Bill  Lyonc 

GOUTHIRTI  ILLIilOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-227G 

SOUTHERN  EXP/u^G 
INSTRUCTION  WITH 
CLOG CD  CIRCUIT  TV 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sept.      —Southern  Illinois  University's  closed  circuit 
television  instruction  prograa  is  expanding. 

Started  as  a  pilot  program  for  some  500  students  in  the  spring  of  1963,  it  is 
estimated  that  2,400  students  will  be  getting  classroom  instruction  in  General 
Studies  courses  this  fall  by  means  of  TV  sets  installed  in  29  classrooms, 

"And  V7e  expect  the  program  to  continue  to  grow,"  said  Marshall  Allen, 
supervisor  of  closed  circuit  television  operations  at  Southern.  The  courses,  V7ith 
top-flight  instructors,  are  taped  in  the  studios  of  the  University  television 
station,  XJSIU-TV, 

The  program  began  in  the  spring  of  1963  with  tx^o  courses,  English  and 
health  education.  Two  more  courses  were  added  in  the  fall  of  1963,  one  in 
geography  and  one  in  speech^ 

'These  four  courses  are  being  used  this  fall  but  two  others  are  in  the 
immediate  picture,"  Allen  said,  "Robert  Hunt  is  taping  a  mathematics  course  for 
the  v/inter  quarter  and  Ualter  Uclch  irill  start  taping  a  course  in  economic  botany 
for  use  in  the  fall  of  1965,  The  English  course  made  in  the  pilot  program  is 
being  revised," 

"Big  advantage  of  the  taped  programs  is  that  one  tape  can  be  used  over  and 
over,  several  times  a  day  if  necessary,  and  can  be  revised  as  occasion  warrants ," 
Allen  said. 
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9  -  23  -  6A 

From  Bill  Lyont; 

SOUTKERI]  ILLIil'JiS  UillVERGITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sept,   --Southern  Illinois  Airport  between  Carbondale 
and  ilurphysboro  vrLll  be  the  site  of  an  air  show  from  1  to  5  p.m.  Cunday,  Oct.  4, 

Sponsored  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Air  Service,  the  events  include 
a  'fly-by"  of  F-lOO  jets  from  the  Missouri  National  Guard  at  1:30  p.m.,  a  comedy 
ballet  in  the  air  featuring  Capt,  Did;  'ichram  of  the  U,S,  Naval  Reserve  at  2  p,a. 
and  parachuting  by  the  CIU  x^arachute  Club  at  2:20  p.m. 

On  the  ground  there  will  be  displays  by  the  military  and  by  aircraft  dealers. 
Admission  to  the  airport  is  free. 
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9-23-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


SCOUTS  TO  VISIT 
EXPERIMENTAL  FOREST 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.        --A  Forestry  Day  for  Boy  Scouts,  Explorer 
Scouts  and  their  leaders  will  be  held  Sunday  (October  4)  at  the  Kaskaskia 
Experimental  Forest  in  Hardin  County.  Ernest  Kurmes,  assistant  professor, 
and  Rolfe  Leary,  in  the  Southern  Illinois  University  forestry  department,  said 
the  event  v/as  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Egyptian  Council  of  Boys  Scouts 
of  America,  v;hlch  includes  most  of  southern  Illinois. 

The  participants  will  visit  forest  management  research  plots  and  a  sawmill 
at  the  Kaskaskia  Experimental  Forest.  Foresters  from  Shawnee  National  Forest, 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  Crab  Orchard  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Ejcperimental 
Forest  Headquarters  will  help  with  the  event. 

Scouts  interested  in  a  Forestry  Merit  Badge  can  get  credit  tov/ard  badges 
by  attending  the  Forestry  Day.  Registration  will  be  at  the  Experimental 
Forest  headquarters  at  9  a.m.,  Kurmes  said. 
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9-24-64 
From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  Ul^IVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   453-2276 

(First  of  a  series  on  Southern's  Vice  Presidents) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sept.   —While  its  prosrarn  of  study  has  not  been  greatly 
expanded  in  the  last  several  years,  Southern  Illinois  University  has  reached  a 
point  where  such  expansion  must  be  considered,  according  to  Charles  D,  Tenney, 

And  much  of  the  task  of  coordinating  such  expansion,  relating  it  to  past 
coKuviitments  and  future  long  range  plans  of  the  University  as  well  as  to  the 
overall  master  plan  for  higher  education  in  Illinois,  will  fall  on  Tenney 's 
shoulders . 

An  SIU  faculty  member  since  1931  with  vice  presidential  rank  since  1952, 
Tenney  is  one  of  four  men  filling  the  nev7,  high  administrative  posts  created 
under  revised  statutes  approved  by  the  University  board  of  trustees  earlier  this 
year. 

As  staff  vice  president  for  planning  and  revievy,  Tenney  has  a  major 
responsibility  for  studying  program  expansion,  fitting  it  into  SIU  operating 
budget  and  capital  improvement  plans  and  conciliating  it  with  aims  of  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Higher  Education, 

Tenney  was  shifted  to  his  present  post  from  a  job  as  vice  president  for 
instruction  which,  along  with  separate  operating  vice  presidential  assignments  for 
both  the  Carbondale  and  Edvyardsville  campuses,  was  eliminated  in  the  University's 
administrative  realignment.  He  and  the  other  three  vice  presidents  operate 
directly  under  SIU  President  Delyte  W,  Morris, 

As  an  administrator,  Tenney  has  a  broad  range  of  experience  from  v/hich  to 
draw.  Five  years  after  joining  the  SIU  faculty  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
English,  he  v/as  called  upon  to  organize  a  department  of  philosophy.  He  did,  and 
served  as  its  acting  chairman  until  1955,  In  1945  he  also  became  an  administrative 
assistant  to  the  president,  and  seven  years  later  a  vice  president. 

ClOilE) 
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A  native  of  llontana  and  the  son  of  a  llethodist  minister,  Tenney  spent  his 
youth  in  the  West.  He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Gooding  College  in 
Idaho,  where  his  father  served  as  president.  He  received  master's  and  doctoral 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Oregon  and  did  post-graduate  work  at  Harvard 
University, 

He  is  a  specialist  on  aesthetics  and  poet-novelist  George  Meredith,  and  he 
has  had  numerous  publications  in  magazines,  reference  works  and  educational 
journals,  ranging  from  light  verse  and  popularizations  to  critical  studies. 

Several  years  ago,  when  many  educators  were  lamenting  the  problems  connected 
v/ith  spiraling  college  enrollments,  Tenney  i/as  speaking  of  the  opportunities  he 
lyiew  would  be  presented.  He  felt  then,  and  still  does,  that  more  of  the 
responsibility  for  a  college  education  should  be  placed  on  the  student, 

"I'Jhile  there  must  be  a  period  of  transition  for  most  students  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time,"  Tenney  says,  "ultimately  they  must  face  the  world  as 
recponsible  citizens.  Maybe  we  coddle  students  too  much.  It  has  been  my 
e3q>erience  that  if  you  treat  a  college  student  like  an  adult,  he  can  and  usually 
will  rise  to  the  occasion," 

Charles  D,  Tenney  is  a  scholar  and  an  administrator,  but  his  heart  is  still 
in  the  classroom.  He  still  holds  his  rank  as  professor  of  English  and  philosophy, 
and  he  teaches  at  least  one  course  a  year  if  possible.  He  would  like  to  teach 
more , 

"I  Icnow  of  no  greater  satisfaction,"  Tenney  says,  "than  working  directly 
with  students.  This  is  the  real  fun  of  being  associated  with  a  university," 
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9-24-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Sept.       — Successful  propagation  of  channel  catfish  in 
small  ponds  supplied  with  water  from  a  strip  mine  pond  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Cooperative  Fisheries  Research  Institute  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Director  William  M.  Lewis  announced  results  of  the  two-year  experiment, 
conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  Joe  Moroni  who  made  available  strip  mine  pits  on 
land  he  owns  eight  miles  north  of  Carbondale.  Moroni,  a  restaurant  operator  and 
avid  sportsman,  financed  construction  of  the  facilities  for  the  experimental  rearing 
program, 

Channel  catfish  were  selected  for  the  experiment  because  they  make  an  excellent 
addition  to  southern  Illinois  lakes  and  ponds,  A  fine  food  fish  when  grown  in  clean 
waters,  they  also  are  a  good  sport  fish,  taking  artificial  lures  as  well  as  live  bait 
and  seem  to  be  active  during  the  hotter  weeks  of  the  summer  when  other  sport  fish 
are  hard  to  catch. 

A  third  factor  in  their  favor,  Lewis  said,  particularly  from  a  fish  management 
standpoint,  is  their  use  of  foods  not  relished  by  other  sport  fish  such  as  largemouth 
bass  and  bluegill.  Snails  and  other  pond  bottom  organisms  are  examples, 

Channel  catfish  will  reach  20  pounds  in  size.  They  normally  prosper  and 
reproduce  only  in  large,  clean  rivers,  using  hollow  logs  and  holes  in  the  river  bank 
for  spawning.  The  newly  hatched  fry  however  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  predatory 
fish  and  relatively  few  survive. 

The  SIU  experiment  found  that  substituting  clean  waters  from  strip  mine  pits 
and  milk  cans  for  the  hollow  logs,  the  channel  cats  were  quite  willing  to  reproduce 
in  the  experimental  ponds  dug  alongside  the  water  supply.  Both  adult  brood  fish 
and  their  progeny  fed  well  on  commercially  prepared  trout  food  and  when  the  young 
fish  reached  yearling  size  they  were  ready  for  stocking  in  other  waters. 

In  the  experiment  at  the  Moroni  farm,  ponds  a  third  of  an  acre  in  area  and 
three  to  five  feet  deep  were  dug  alongside  a  strip  mine  pit.  The  water  level  was 

-more- 
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maintalned  with  pumps.  Variations  were  introduced  in  each  pond  for  control  purposes 
but  Lewis  said  the  sitoplist  setup  proved  just  as  effective  as  the  most  elaborate  in 
producing  channel  catfish  fry.   In  this  pond  ten  pairs  of  brood  channel  cats  were 
placed,  and  ten  milk  cans  staked  horizontally,  in  three  feet  of  water.   Fathead 
minnows  were  stocked,  as  forage  fish,  and  Frank  Bulow  of  Oak  Lawn,  111.,  a  graduate 
student  at  SIU  working  on  a  masters  degree  in  zoology,  began  a  regular  feeding 
program  using  commercial  hatchery  trout  pellets, 

"The  cans  were  checked  every  other  day  and  when  the  hatch  appeared  the  adult 
fish  were  chased  away  and  the  fry  transferred  to  screened  containers  sunk  in  the 
pond,  and  fed  a  pulverized  fish  food,"  Lewis  said. 

"Jhen  finger ling  size  the  fish  were  transferred  to  another  pond,  without  any 
adults  who  might  exhibit  cannibalistic  tendencies.  Feeding  was  continued.   The 
first  hatch  now  is  yearling  size  (about  six  inches)  and  Frank  (Bulow)  will  begin  a 
stocking  program  into  small  strip  pits,  keeping  an  accurate  check  on  feeding, 
growth  and  mortality  statistics." 

Lewis  said  the  SIU  experiment  had  confirmed  that  channel  catfish  of  adequate 
size,  well<4fed  and  living  in  strip  mine  waters,  will  reproduce.  Holding  pens, 
hormones  and  special  equipment  are  not  necessary  but  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
protect  the  fry  against  predatory  insects  during  their  first  few  weeks  of  life  and 
later  against  predatory  fishes,  until  they  can  fend  for  themselves. 

Water  from  strip  mine  pits,  unless  it  contains  a  concentration  of  sulphur, 
is  quite  acceptable  for  the  breeding  ponds,  Lewis  said.  The  high  concentration  of 
other  minerals  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  fish. 

The  Cooperative  Fisheries  Research  operation  is  a  joint  venture  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  the  State  Department  of  Conservation. 
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9-24-64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

ATTENTION:  FARM  EDITORS 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

The  corn  harvest  is  getting  underway  in  southern  Illinois  (and  throughout  the 
state)  and  with  it  come  safety  reminders  from  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of 
Agriculture  farm  safety  specialists.  Mechanical  corn  harvesters  are  among  the  most 
dangerous  of  farm  machines  and  carelessness  in  operation  usually  results  in  the 
annual  harvest  of  hands,  arms,  legs  and  lives  that  are  reported  :'..  newspapers  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Failure  to  follow  recommended  machine  operation  practices  results  in  the  dangers, 
If  farmers  will  stay  alert  to  these  dangers  they  have  a  good  chance  of  escaping 
harm  during  the  corn  harvest,  IJhether  operating  the  tractor  dravm  corn  picker  or 
a  self-propelled  picker-sheller  which  is  being  increasingly  used  today,  here  are  a 
few  suggested  simple  rules  to  cut  do\m   the  annual  harvest  toll  in  lives  and  injuries, 

1,  Always  stop  the  picker  and  disengage  the  pov/er  take-off  before  leaving  the 
tractor  seat  to  clean,  adjust  or  unclog  the  corn  picker.  The  same  general  rule 
will  apply  to  self-propelled  picker-shellers. 

2,  Keep  all  the  guards  and  shields  in  place  on  moving  parts, 

3,  Clean,  lubricate,  properly  adjust  and  make  needed  repairs  to  put  the  machine 
in  good  running  condition  before  taking  it  to  the  field.  It  will  mean  less  clogging 
problems,  better  harvesting  results  and  safer  operation. 

4,  Follov;  the  manufacturer's  recommendations  in  operating  the  machine.  The 
farm  equipment  makers  build  corn  harvesting  machines  with  safety  and  efficiency  in 
mind,  but  farmers  often  get  in  a  hurry  and  grow  careless  at  harvest  time.  Nearly 

two-thirds  of  the  corn  harvesting  accidents  occur  with  the  picker, 

5,  Keep  children  away  from  the  corn  harvesting  machines. 

Moving  corn  harvesting  machines  along  roads  also  is  dangerous.  Avoid  this  as 
much  as  possible,  especially  at  night.  Red  flags  on  standards  above  the  machines 
V7ill  help  in  daytime.  Use  relfectors,  reflective  tape  or  a  safety  light  showing 
amber  in  front  and  red  in  the  rear  on  outside  corners  of  the  machine  for  night 
moving  on  a  road. 

Real  safety  results  depend  on  each  individual  farmer  remaining  alert  to  danger 
and  never  taking  safety  for  granted. 


9  -  24  -  64 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLIi:0I3  DIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone;  453-2276 

Number  577  in  a  v/eeUly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  --  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  editorial  use. 

ABOUT  BONE  GAP  AI^  OTHER  VILLAGES 
John  U.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Before  Illinois  was  a  state  the  Piankashaw  Indians  had  a  large  village  a  short 
uay  north  of  Albion  in  Edwards  County.  A  small  band  from  this  tribe  lived  in  another 
village  about  a  half  mile  east  from  the  present-day  to\m   of  Bone  Gap.  For  some 
people  these  historic  facts  are  enough  to  create  an  interest  in  the  area. 

To  those  V7ith  a  reasonable  curiosity  the  very  name  of  Bone  Gap  suggests  a 
question.  Just  vjhy  should  a  town  have  such  a  name?  Legend  has  an  explanation. 

iJe  are  told  that  early  white  settlers  in  the  vicinity  found  many  buffalo  bones 
beside  a  low  hill  on  the  brow  of  which  there  v;as  an  open  space  in  the  forest,  a 
gap  with  few  or  no  trees.  Then  it  occurred  to  someone  that  the  presence  of  the 
bones  and  the  tree  gap  could  be  combined  and  the  place  called  Bone  Gap.  That 
accordingly  was  done. 

Before  the  finding  of  the  bones  and  the  selection  of  Bone  Gap  as  a  name,  a 
settlement  had  been  made  south  of  the  village  site  and  named  Yankee tox7n  because  the 
settlers  had  come  from  the  northeastern  states  and  thus  v;ere  Yankees.  The  school 
formed  in  this  community  also  was  called  Yankeeto^Tn  School,  a  name  it  bore  for  over 
a  hundred  years. 

There  are  other  reasons  vjhy  the  village  is  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
Principal  of  these  is  the  fact  it  retains  so  much  of  its  1890  look,  little  having 
been  done  to  'modernise'  it. 

Previous  columns  have  told  of  villages  that  have  steadily  faded  away,  many  of 
them  taking  their  stories  v/ith  them.  The  disappearance  came  about  so  gradually 
and  quietly  that  the  departure  vjas  scarcely  noticed.  Some  of  those  that  did  thorough 
jobs  of  disappearing  v/ere  Brownsville  (the  one  in  Jaclcson  County) ,  America,  Saline 
Mines,  Caledonia,  Shiloh  Hill,  Elba,  Kaolin,  Palmyra,  Kaskaskia,  Bainbridge,  Progress 
and  Ractorville.  The  names  of  5C  others  could  easily  be  added  to  the  list.    -more- 
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Other  crumbling  villages,  once  relatively  ixnportanu  and  reasonably  prosperous, 
seem  loath  to  complete  the  vanishing  act  and  grimly  hang  on.  Often,  hov;ever,  only 
small  bits  that  are  reminiscent  of  their  earlier  days  remain  as  landmarks.  The 
writer's  boyhood  tovms  of  Texas  City,  and  Broughton,  xi;here  a  lifelong  resident 
stated  that  a  completely  nev:  residence  had  not  been  built  in  36  years,  are 
representative  of  this  group.  Again,  50  could  be  added. 

There  is  still  another  group,  not  so  numerous,  that  stubbornly  live  on  and 
retain  much  the  same  look  that  marked  their  earlier  and  livelier  years. 
Figuratively,  they  have  become  gray,  stooped  and  weatherbeaten,  taking  on  a  kind 
of  ageless  look.  A  leisurely  visit  to  one  of  these  on  a  lazy  afternoon  can  be 
interesting. 

A  visitor  x7ho  halts  to  look  about  in  one  of  these  lingering  tovms  will  see 
much  to  revive  memories  of  the  Saturday  eveningtoxms  of  hi3  childhood  and  youth. 
This  memory  in  turn  will  supply  many  missing  features.  It  will  return  the  dusty 
or  muddy  main  street,  depending  upon  the  recency  and  amounts  of  rainfall,  even 
including  the  ruts  and  chugholes.  Nov;  the  street  is  gravel  or  blacktop. 

No  longer  v;ill  he  see  the  yellowish  glow  of  kerosene  lamps  lighting  the 
scantily  windowed  stores  after  nightfall.  Gone  also  v/ill  be  the  v;alkways  of  warped 
stringers  and  loose  boards  that  made  them  tricky  by  day  and  definitely  hazardous 
at  night.  There  will  be  no  rows  of  horse-drawn  wagons,  buggies,  buckboards  or 
an  occasional  "surry  v/ith  the  fringe  on  top."  Neither  will  he  see  sleds,  mudboats, 
or  lizards  in  season.  Certainly  he  will  see  no  aorses  wearing  sidesaddles. 

The  hitchracks  along  w.iich  all  these  were  ranged  are  long  gone,  their  posts 
rotted  away.  The  only  evidence  of  their  location  now  remaining  are  the  rows  of 
half  filled  pits  pawed  out  by  the  impatient  horse  once  tied  to  the  posts  that 
held  the  rails. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  rare  find  if  one  sees  a  cobbler's  or  harness  maker's  shop, 

a  country  doctor's  office  or  a  Millner's  shop  where  the  operator  actually  makes 

and  shapes  hats.  The  oldtime  drug  store  with  its  large  gold  lettered  bottles 

bearing  strange  names,  and  shelves  of  dimly  remembered  patent  medicines  is  rare. 

-more- 
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Sometimea  in  a  little  parkway  beside  the  street  there  still  is  the  enduring  bandscand 
where  the  local  brass  band  In  cape  and  uniform  met  to  give  its  Saturday  night  concert 
in  suomier  time. 

Macedonia  in  Hamilton  County  and  Bone  Gap  in  Edwards  are  two  tjrpical  towns  that 
sleepily  live  on.  No  recent  visit  has  been  made  to  Macedonia  and  its  present 
appearance  is  not  so  well  known.  Some  recent  visits  have  been  made  to  Bone  Gap  and 
it  is  suggested  that  those  wishing  to  gather  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  typical 
country  town  of  seventy  years  ago  go  there.  Presently  there  are  several  patches 
of  tobacco  being  grown  for  'table  use*.  Find  some  oldtimer  and  get  him  to  point 
and  tell.  Lest  we  have  dwelt  too  much  on  the  ageless  aspect  of  Bone  Gap  let  us 
hasten  to  add  it  has  its  modern  side  too.  A  visitor  will  find  a  saddle  club  with 
a  hundred  members  and  its  arena,  an  active  Business  Men's  Association,  a  village 
park,  an  organized  ta:;  supported  area  fire  department,  a  busy  and  impressive  grain 
elevator,  its  annual  chowder  day  and  its  vacant  bandstand. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTIffiRII  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Sept.       --Sout  leri.  Illinois  University  has  become  a 
major  collectior  center  for  material  on  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  its  University  Press 
will  publish  a  set  of  Grant  works  expected  to  run  to  15  volurr.es. 

Plans  for  t.ie  task  were  disclosed  wita  announcement  t^at  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Association,  formed  in  1962  by  t  e  Civil  War  Centennial  Commissions  of  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  New  York,  aas  moved  its  aeadquarters  to  SIU  from  tae  Ohio  State  Museum. 
The  organization  was  formed  to  collect,  edit  and  publish  Grant's  works. 

Major  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  HI  and  ais  sister,  Mme,  Julia  Cantacuzene, 
ave  given  the  Grant  Association  permission  to  print  the  tent  of  all  Grant  letters 
and  have  been  helping  to  locate  valuable  and  previously  unpublisaed  family  papers, 
Peruiission  also  has  been  received  from  the  Library  of  Congress  to  use  its  extensive 
Grant  material. 

John  Y.  Simon,  executive  director  of  the  Association  who  has  established  an 
office  in  Southern's  Morris  Library,  said  except  for  routine  documents  Grant's 
writings  will  be  published  in  full.   First  volume,  including  all  Grant's  correspondence 
from  his  youth  to  the  Civil  War,  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  publication  next  year. 

Simon  said  tae  collected  works  will  consist  of  five  series.  Four  will  cover 
the  pre-war  period  in  Grant's  life,  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  his  political 
years,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life.   The  final  series  will  include  a  volume  of 
interviews  and  a  new  two-volumes,  annotated  edition  of  Grant's  •'Memoirs," 

Simon,  a  H.ghland  Park  native  who  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Harvard  University 
and  formerly  was  a  faculty  member  at  Ohio  State  University,  will  edit  tae  Grant 
publications.  Cooperating  will  be  Vernon  Sternberg,  director  of  Southern's 
University  Press. 

The  Grant  Association  has  been  collecting  material  on  the  famed  Civil  War 
general  and  president  since  its  organization.  The  collection  brought  to  SIU  includes 

-^>o  to -duplicates  of  important  papers  written  by  or  addressed  to  Grant  as  well  as 

~  <^lles  of  all  known  Grant  material.  A  complete  microfilm  record 

-more- 
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The  SIU  library  will  become  permanent  depository  for  all  source  materials 
collected  through  the  project,  according  to  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  director  of  libraries, 
He  said  Southern  is  e:cpanding  its  Grant  and  Civil  War  holdings  and  making 
arrangements  to  borrow  original  Grant  material,  including  a  letter  owned  by  the 
Cairo  public  library. 

Relocation  of  the  Grant  Association  grew  out  of  a  summer  meeting  of  SIU 
officials  with  Ralph  Newman,  Chicago  book  dealer  and  Civil  War  specialist  who  is 
president  of  the  organization,  and  Clyde  C.  Walton,  Illinois  state  historian 
and  Association  treasurer. 

Other  officers  include  three  vice  presidents,  historians  Bruce  Catton  and 
T.  Harry  Williams  and  Library  of  Congress  manuscript  head  David  Mearns,  and  the 
secretary,  Erwin  C,  Zepp  of  the  Ohio  State  Museum. 

Charles  D«  Tenney,  SIU  vice  president  for  planning  and  review,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  and  George  W.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  SIU  history 
department,  to  the  editorial  board  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  directors 
Sept.  8.  Historian  Allan  Nevins  is  chairman  of  the  editorial  board. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERII  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL.,  Sept.  29  —Contract  av/ards  totalling  $3,772,901  were 
approved  Tuesday  (Sept.  29)  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  board  of  trustees 
for  construction  of  Phase  I  of  a  Physical  Science  Building  on  the  Carbondale  campus. 

The  Joseph  J.  Duffy  Co,  of  Chicago  was  reconmended  for  award  of  a  $1,875,316 
general  construction  contract  by  the  Illinois  Building  Authority  for  a  four*story 
laboratory  wing  of  brick  and  pre-cast  concrete,  to  be  used  by  the  department  of 
physics,  chemistry  and  geolcgy.   Phase  II  of  the  construction,  planned  for  the 
future,  will  contain  lecture  halls  and  office  units. 

Five  other  contracts  were  recommended  for  the  Physical  Science  Building 
construction  as  follows:  Plumbing,  Fowler  riumbing  and  Heating  Co.,  Centralia, 
$523,500;  heating  and  air  conditioning,  Cenco  Piping  Corp,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
$602,060;  ventilation,  Johnson  Sheet  Metal  Works,  East  Moline,  $279, GOO;  temperature 
controls,  Johnson  Service  Co.,  St,  Louis,  $60,105;  electric,  Sachs  Electric  Co., 
East  St.  Louis,  $432,200. 

The  cost  of  construction  will  be  financed  through  the  Illinois  Building 
Authority,  which  v?ill  issue  bonds.  The  University  v/ill  make  payments  as  rental  to 
the  building  authority. 

The  board  of  trustees  also  voted  to  award  contracts  for  two  jobs  on  the 
Edv^ardsville  and  another  on  the  campus  at  Carbondale. 

At  Edwardsville,  contracts  totalling  $1,112,469  v/ere  awarded  to  five  contractors 
who  submitted  low  bids  for  a  heating-refrigeration  plant,  with  a  lov;  bid  on  one 
phase  being  rejected  as  being  in  excess  of  the  engineers'  estimate. 

Ax^ards  were  made  as  follows:  General  construction,  R  and  R  Construction  Co., 
Alton,  $336,570;  plant  piping  and  punning,  Frank  Bellis,  Chicago,  $466,000;  pipe 
insulation,  A  &  K  Midwest  Insulation  Co.,  Metropolis,  $29,999;  plumbing,  Fov;ler 
Plvimbing  and  Heating,  Centralia,  $44,300;  heating  and  ventilation.  Ideal  Heating 
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Co,,  Chicago,  $22,900,  Rejected  v/ere  bids  on  control  systen  worI:«  Engineers  said 
rebidding  this  portion  of  worl:  will  not  aij^ecw  construction  progress. 

Also  at  Zdv/ardsville,  the  board  approved  a  $265, C74  contract  to  Fruin-Colnon 
Contracting  Co,  of  St,  Louis  for  general  construction  v/orh  on  Utilities  Reservoir 
No,  1,  an  CC-acre  lal:e  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  cooling  vjater  for  air  conditioning 
condensers,  in  lieu  of  a  conventional  cooling  tovwsr. 

The  Carbondale  project  is  for  general  and  electrical  construction  v/oric 
relating  to  electrical  distribution  modifications  in  the  central  campus  area.  The 
board  voted  to  accept  the  $226,700  bid  of  Cunninghava  Electric  Co,,  Anna,  for 
installation  of  ne^7  switching  equipment  and  underground  v;orl:  to  connect  v/ith  a  new 
substation,  and  the  $51,jG4  bid  of  Joseph  J,  Duffy,  Chicago,  for  general 
construction  of  a  o:;itch  roon  addition. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  ^^SZ-lllo 

EDWARDSVILLE ,  ILL,,  Sept.  29"Thc  Southern  Illinois  University  Board  of 
Trustees  today  (Sept,  29)  adopted  a  resolution  to  acquire  title  to  a  tract  of 
government- ovmed  land  in  the  Crab  Orchard  ^Jildlife  Refuge  currently  used  by 
Southern's  Vocational  Technical  Institute, 

The  area,  containing  13G,22  acres  of  land  and  23  miscellaneous  buildings  of 
wood,  tile  and  metal  construction,  has  been  declared  surplus  property  by  the  U.S. 
Dcpartiitent  of  Health,  Education  and  Uelfare  and  can  be  disposed  of  "for  educational 
or  public  health  purposes." 

Formerly  the  acuinistrative  area  of  the  Illinois  Ordinance  Plant  during  Uorld 
Uar  II,  the  tract  has  been  leased  by  Southern  since  1951  for  housing  and  the 
instructional  prograras  of  the  Vocational  Technical  Institute,  The  teraporary 
buildings  originally  on  the  tract,  along  v/ith  storage  structures  moved  to  the  site 
for  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories  and  shops,  have  a  floor  area  of  nearly  217,000 
square  feet.   Included  is  about  40,000  square  feet  the  University  added  besides 
maintaining,  repairing  and  altering  existing  buildings  to  meet  rapidly  growing 
needs  of  VTI,  Student  housing  in  the  main  administration  building  is  being  converted 
gradually  into  nore  classrooms  and  laboratories, 

With  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1,100  VTI  students  this  tern,  and  increasing 
needs  of  space  for  training  programs  under  the  Manpo^ver  Development  and  Training 
Act,  the  current  structures  are  utilized  at  capacity  in  day,  evening  and  Saturday 
classes,  according  to  E,  J,  Simon,  dean  of  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education,  Demands  for  additional  technology  programs  in  the  Institute  cannot  be 
accomodated  v/ith  existing  facilities,  Simon  said. 

Acquisition  of  title  to  the  area  vjd.ll  clear  the  way  for  state  construction  of 
new  buildings  v;hen  funds  are  available, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHErj^  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Gar  bend  ale,'  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


EDWARDS VILLE, ILL.,  Sept,  29  —Southern  Illinois  University  today  created  50 
two-year  tuition  scholarships  for  graduates  of  Illinois  junior  colleges. 

President  Delyte  W,  Morris  told  Southern's  board  of  trustees,  in  session  at 
the  Edwardsville  campus,  that  the  University  wished  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
junior  college  program  and  to  assist  worthy  graduates  to  gain  four  year  degrees. 
Such  assistance,  he  said,  would  stimulate  growth  of  the  junior  college  system. 

The  scholarships  will  be  administered  by  the  Scholarships  and  Loans  Coiunittee 
of  the  University. 

In  other  business  the  University  trustees  heard  from  SIU  Architect  Charles  Pulley 
that  rising  construction  costs  made  necessary  a  revised  estimate  for  Phase  II  of  the 
University  Park  residence  halls  complex.  Experience  gained  in  Phase  I,  nov/  v/ell  along 
in  construction  at  the  Carbondale  campus,  plus  new  cost  figures,  indicate  two 
additional  high-rise  residence  halls  and  a  food  seirvice- commons  building,  to  serve 
1,500  additional  students,  will  cost  approximately  $10,300,000.   Building  cost 
originally  had  been  estimated  at  $9,700,000. 

The  board  by  resolution  asked  the  federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
extend  its  participation  in  the  construction  loan  to  a  maxiuum  of  $5,100,000. 
Remainder  of  the  revenue  bonds  would  be  sold  on  the  open  market. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UllIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


EDWARDSVILLE ,  ILL.,  Sept.  29  --Two  internationally  prominent  musicians  v;ere 
among  six  visiting  professors  named  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  board  of 
trustees  today. 

The  board  met  at  the  2dwardsville  campus  and  viev/ed  progress  of  construction 
on  the  five  buildings  nov;  taking  shape  there.  University  President  Delyte  V7.  Morris 
presented  the  administration  recommendations  for  faculty  and  staff  appointments. 

There  were  20  appointments  to  the  continuing  faculty,  with  the  list  headed  by 
that  of  a  nev/  chairman  for  the  department  of  forestry.  Professor  John  W.  Andres^cn 
A  native  of  New  York,  he  formerly  was  acting  chairman  of  the  forestry  department 
at  Michigan  State  University  and  established  the  Rutgers  University  experimental 
tree  nursery. 

Miss  Ruth  Slenczynska,  a  concert  pianist,  and  Miss  Flore  Wend,  a  vocalist, 
v/ill  join  Southern's  department  of  music  as  visiting  professors.  Ittss  Slenczynska 
has  performed  with  major  orchestras  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and  South  America 
and  has  conducted  university  workshops.  Miss  Wend,  v;ho  studied  at  conservatories 
in  Berlin  and  Geneva  and  recently  has  been  associated  x^ith  Indiana  University, 
will  divide  her  time  between  Southern's  campuses. 

Other  visiting  professors  bringing  their  specialised  knowledge  and  experience 
to  SIU  are: 

Miss  Nan  Cooke  Carpenter,  professor  of  English  at  Montana  State  University  and 
author  of  "Rabelais  and  Music,"  and  "Music  in  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Universities." 

J.  Frank  Dame,  professor  of  secretarial  and  business  education  and  formerly 
president  of  Jones  College,  Florida.  He  formerly  was  professor  at  Temple  University 
and  Florida  utate  University. 
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James  F.  Dubuar,  professor  of  forestry,  formerly  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  director  of  the  College  of  Forestry,  State  University  of  New 
York. 

Paul  B.  Sears,  professor  of  botany,  will  come  to  SIU  during  the  winter 
quarter.  He  has  served  as  professor  at  Yale  University  and  as  botanist  with 
the  Oklahoma  State  Biological  Survey. 

Southern's  board  of  trustees  asked  assistant  dean  David  T.  ICenney  to  serve 
as  actlug  dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  Benjamin  Frank,  a  visiting  professor, 
to  serve  also  as  acting  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency 
and  Corrections,  the  position  vacated  V7hen  Myrl  Alexander  accepted  appointment  as 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERIT  ILLIHOIS  UIJIVERlIITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct,    --Jack  Halloran,  director  of  the  Jack  Halloran 
Singers,  will  be  guest  conductor  for  the  Southern  Illinois  High  School  Choral 
Clinic,  to  be  held  here  Saturday,  Oct.  10,  according  to  Robert  Kingsbury, 
director  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Choir. 

Halloran,  whose  own  group  is  best  kno;m  for  its  Christmas  album,  "The 
Little  Drummer  Boy,"  will  direct  members  of  choirs  and  choruses  from  approximately 
30  schools  from  the  lower  33  counties  in  Illinois. 

The  high  school  choir  V7ill  present  a  concert  Oct.  10  at  7  p.m.  in  Shryock 
Auditorium  at  SIU.  The  program  x^ill  open  with  an  instrumental  prelude  by  a 
double-brass  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Gordon  Chadwick,  graduate  assistant 
in  the  music  department. 

Besides  Hayden's  "Sanctus"  and  Bach's  "Jesu,  Joy  of  lean's  Desiring,"  the 
program  includes  three  numbers  arranged  by  Halloran.  These  are  "Sleep,  Little 
jGsu,  Sleep,"  "Little  David"  and  "Go  Tell  It  on  the  Mountain." 
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From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UIIIVEr.SITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Oct.  —United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service  fam 
planning  technicians  v/ill  meet  at  Southern  Illinois  University  October  19-20  to 
study  recreational  development  and  facilities  in  the  area« 

Glenn  H,  Paulsgrove,  Carbondale  area  conservationist,  said  about  25 
professional  soil  conservationists  from  15  counties  comprising  Area  Seven  are 
expected  for  sessions  in  the  SIU  Home  Economics  Building  family  living  lounge  and 
for  area  tours.  Following  morning  sessions  at  SIU  the  group  will  observe 
recreational  developments  in  the  Crab  Orchard  Wildlife  Refuge  area  Monday  afternoon 
(Octt  19)  and  a  privately  ovmed  farm  recreational  development  Tuesday  afternoon 
(Oct,  20). 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERII  ILLINOIS  UlTIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOITOALE,  ILL.,  Oct.   —The  women's  auxiliary  of  the  Carbondale  Iloose 
Lodge  has  made  a  ^rant  of  $200  to  Southern  Illinois  University  for  needy  practical 
nursing  students  in  Southern's  Vocational  Technical  Institute,  according  to 
Mrs.  Winifred  Mitchell^  coordinator  of  the  VTI  program.  The  funds  may  be 
distributed  to  one  or  more  students  according  to  need,  she  said, 

Mrs,  Charles  Murden,  Carbondale,  was  chairman  of  the  auxiliary's  financial 
assistance  project.  Others  involved  in  presenting  the  gift  were  Ann  Harlow, 
Route  2,  Tamaroa,  senior  regent  of  the  auxiliary,  and  Charless  Campbell, 
Pinckneyville,  recorder. 

The  VTI  practical  nursing  program  is  a  one-year  college  course  of  study 
combining  on-campus  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  with  supervised  clinical 
training  in  cooperating  area  hospitals. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

COUTIIEl^I  ILLIUOIS  UlTIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct.,     —"Newspaper  Staff  Meeting"  is  the  title  of 
a  32-prograin  series  of  high  school  journalism  telecasts  prepared  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  for  airing  over  two  educational  stations,  WSIU-TV 
in  Carbondale  and  KETC,  St.  Louis, 

Program  host  is  W.  Manion  Rice,  SIU  department  of  journalism  faculty 
member,  who  is  instructor  for  most  of  the  taped  sessions.  Rice,  however,  brings 
into  the  classes  experts  in  their  fields  from  the  journalism  department  and 
other  areas.  Producer -director  for  the  series  is  liarshall  Allen  of  the  SIU 
Broadcasting  Service  staff. 

The  series  began  on  IISIU-TV  Sept.  15  and  V7ill  start  on  KETC  Oct.  19, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERII  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOl^ALE,  ILL.,  Oct.       --"Fuller  Uorld,"  a  series  of  three  television 
programs  featuring  R,  Buckminster  Fuller,  research  professor  of  desigi.  science 
at  Southern  Illinois  Universityi  is  being  broadcast  by  educational  television 
statioi^s  of  the  country. 

Circulated  by  the  National  Educational  Radio  and  Television  Center,  multiple 
prints  of  the  tapes  permit  simultaneous  presentation  by  10  stations  at  a  time. 
The  first  group  of  stations  started  broadcasting  July  26. 

The  programs  will  be  presented  over  Southern's  station,  WSIU-TV,  starting 
the  week  of  Nov,  8. 

Tapes  for  the  programs  were  made  by  Fuller  at  WGBH-TV,  Cambridge,  Itess. 

Last  spring  Fuller  taped  a  television  program  for  NBC's  "Dialogue"  and  in  the 
summer  participated  in  a  televisioia  symposium  for  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company, 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTIIERI;  ILLIIIOIS  U11IVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBOIIDALE,  ILL,,  Oct.       —nineteen  area  women  v;ill  receive  pins  and 
certificates  as  practical  nurses  la  graduation  e;:ercises  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  Oct,  11.  Passing  of  a  state  ejcamination  will  be  required  for  licensing. 

The  women  have  completed  a  one-year  course  of  study  at  Soutlxern's  Vocational 
Technical  Institute  near  Carterville. 

E.J.  Simon,  dean  of  the  SIU  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  xvill 
present  the  certificates  at  the  exercises  to  be  held  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Furr  Auditorium, 
Pulliam  Hall  (University  School), 

Pins  will  be  preoented  by  Mrs.  Winifred  llitchell,  R.N.,  coordinator  of 

practical  nursing.  Leo  J.  Brovm,  M.D. ,  radiologist  for  a  number  of  hospitals 

in  Southern  Illinois,  will  be  the  speaker. 

Graduates  are  (by  home  tovms): 

CARTERVILLE- -iirs,  3hirley  Jean  Chamness  and  Judith  Kay  I7all:er. 
CARBOIIDALE- -Mrs.  Phyllis  Jean  Cooper,  I^s.  M.  Joanna  Groves,  llrs.  M.  Alyeene 
Jones,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lee  McCormick,  and  Zetta  llae  Pullen. 

CHRISTOPHER --Mrs.  Edna  V.  Steckenrider. 

COLP — Mrs,  Peggy  Jean  Rowatt. 

DUQUOIN— Sandra  Jane  Porter, 

HERRIN— Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jackson  and  Mrs,  Gaynelle  S.  Jacobs. 

IUKA--MCS.  Katie  Sue  Vance  Meador. 

JOHNSTON  CITY--1-Irs,  Helen  Marie  Gibbens. 

MARION — Mrs.  Verba  Mildred  Durham. 
rOlPHYSBORO— Iirs ,  Cleva  J.  Quails. 

PITTSBURG— l^s.  Ida  Mae  Slater, 

TRENTON — Diane  Aleen  Graul. 
ZEIGLER--Mrs.  Thelma  L.  Skvier. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTllERW  ILLinOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone;  453-2276 


SOUTHERII  OFFERS 
TRAIWIKG  COURSE 
FOR  LAU  OFFICERS 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Oct,       — Basic  and  advanced  police  training  courses 
again  are  being  offered  this  fall  at  the  Little  Grassy  Lake  facilities  of 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Under  sponsorship  of  the  SIU  Safety  Center  and  Division  of  Technical  and 
Adult  Education,  the  basic  course  will  be  given  at  Little  Giant  Camp  Oct.  lG-24, 
and  training  in  advanced  measures  Oct.  25-31  for  officers  v;ho  have  had  a  basic 
training  program. 

Officers  of  the  Illinois  State  Highway  Police,  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  Secret  Service,  and  other  law-enforcement  officers  V7ill  be 
on  the  faculty,  Basic  course  topics  include  lav;s  of  arrest,  search  and  seizure; 
nex7  criminal  code;  interviews,  signed  statements  and  confessions;  traffic, 
fingerprinting  and  criminal  psychology. 

Road  blocks  and  arrest  problems;  ethics  in  law  enforcement;  burglary,  robbery 
and  fugitive  investigation;  scientific  aids,  and  narcotics  are  subjects  included 
in  the  advanced  course. 
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9  -  30  -  64         . 
From  Bill  Lyons 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 

SIU  SCHEDULES 

PUBLIC  CONCERTS 

Ci\RB01©ALE,  ILL,,  Oct,   -At  least  one  major  musical  event  is  scheduled  for 
each  weekend  during  the  fall  quarter  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  according 
to  Robert  Mueller,  music  department  chairman. 

The  season's  offerings  will  include  a  concert  in  the  University's  year- long 
Shakepearean  Festival,  two  concerts  by  artists-in-residence,  the  annual  high  school 
choral  clinic  which  will  bring  some  GOO  students  from  30  high  schools  to  the 
campus,  a  two-day  meeting  of  composers  of  the  Midwest,  and  two  Christmas 
performances  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Oratorio  Society  coiabined  with  the 
University  Choir, 

Schedule  for  the  fall  public  performances  includes: 

Oct,  10— Annual  Choral  Clinic  concert,  6:45  p,  m,  with  John  Halloran  of 
Ilollyvrood, Calif.,  radio- television  conductor  and  arranger,  as  guest  conductor, 

Oct,  11— Guest  artist  series,  Ruth  Slenczynska,  artist- in- res i4ence  at 
Edwardsville  Campus,  piano  concert,  4  p,  m, 

Oct,  10— Shalcespearean  Festival,  ICrainis  Barogue  Trio,  4  p,  m, 

Oct,  25— Faculty  recital,  University  String  quartet,  4  p,  m. 

Oct,  31— Homecoming  concert.  Southern  Illinois  Symphony,  4  p,  m, 

Nov,  1— Faculty  Wives  program,  4  p,  m, 

Nov,  8— Guest  Artist  series,  Flore  Wend,  soprano  artist- in- residence, 
Carbondale  Campus,  4  p,  m, 

Nov,  13-14— University  Composers  Exchange  conference, 

Nov,  15— Opera  Workshop  Excerpts  program,  4  p,m, 

Nov,  21— Illinois  State  Ilusic  Teachers  Conference, 

Nov,  22— Faculty  recital,  Steven  Ban/ick,  pianist,  4  p.m. 

Dec,  5.  and  6— Christmas  Oratorio,  C  p.m.  Saturday,  4  p.m.  Sunday 

Dec,  13— University  School  Choral  Program,  4  p.m. 
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